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CHAPTER XXIII. 

• I 

• 

A vmerahk qmster. The dcgmii favw. Th€ equipmenL 
Disappointment thejirst. Jtked oyi to dinner I The pro- 
tegee. J disinterested relation. *Additio probat roinoritatem/ 
An agreeable dinner-party. Disappointment the second. Asked 
out again to dinner. Heading the table. Oriental fteUngs. 
Facts and opinions. Tie udbrmladf a true tab. 

The invaluable necessity of being induatxious^ 
aad the sedative power , of industry^ counteracted 
the tumultuous inapplication of Gertrude's mind:; 
and she was proceeding with her appcnnted labor^ 
when about three Qidock, a oacriage ^topt^. 9^i 
the entrance of an elderly lady i^to ttir hpufs^ 
told her that the inei^sagQ of rep^J^ioQ \i!j|thf wMi^ 
the servants were armed, wi^ of^^o iftvi^l ; Jjady 
Mary Sydenham was annqfuiD<fi$dtM [> m-^! \ i^vA 
. ^ Gertiude was used to ^ee ladies of ^^»t is pqll^ 
* the old school :' and one of the njB^tural pon^9- 
quences of never having been spoiled, was, that 
vol- jj. 3 ' her 
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her common sense and good manners remained en- 
tire. She was not, therefore, under any necessity of 
turning away to hide, or biting her lips to suppress, 
the laugh some young ladies plead as so insup- 
pressible, when any thing, for which their ignorance 
can make no allowance, crosses any one of their 
modes of perception. Lady Mary entered the 
room, certainly, as if she forgot she had not her 
court-hoop to ste^r ; c^nd sl^e was tall and erect : 
there was nothing Grecian in her limbs or her folds : 
her hair was silver; and her eye-brows were of a 
similar date : in short, either there was m her whole 
appearance a deficiency of attention to make her* 
self look younger than she was, and to repair 
^ny of the havock of time ; or else she was of the 
iDpinioti of sbnie of our ii[iost sensible veteran 
iiriQnds, that thQ less is s^^n of an old woman, the 
])et^r sh^ looks; She Qiigbt have said, without 
any censure annexed to the pret^asion, that she 
was ^ a beautiful ruin ;' and the style into which 
lief feriiier charms had resolved themselves, bbito 
4ei«iiia<*y«^o a mind as much distinguished by^^i- 
acbHeftc^'fes^ they wefre :-fesenignity; good sehfee, 
«fid ^ak«*tM% Ufc^ the World's chastisement, Were 
<tti«c)lrtWL<rt6i4r'bflter countenfcrice. In for^dbj 
«te*fall<in,oJsheV:secmed W Mve increased \i 
^Mi^^^^ m^m\^ ^d thte - defebrdm,' and^'ihfe 
^|fr&j^riei^ ''fif ^ hel<^* dreis ^ ttnd^ trmtmfers, she wisd; i 
hi^h independent'^S^t«hat knew- what was bes^ 
W*^d4*<idk- Gertrude felt t^^^ imislx^n 
-vet-eflcfe'hfei5,^^^d mig%iH:,6viM6^\n her: thedis* 
4t^ln bf art besipoke sincerity; arid the gracipuif* 

ness 



mess of her c(K)dedceaftioiv which retained its djgr 
nity. Without oppressiag^ banished all painful fear^ 
^hea she, still standing in the middle of the room, 
and holding the tips^ of Gertrude s right hand finT 
gers, stooped a little to h«r not yet equal height, 
aad explained lierself as the very willing ambas^ 
sadresa of her nephew. Accepting the chair whii^ 
Gertrude moved nearer to her, she exprest hei* 
self happy that she could €tiU he of use^ and par* 
ticularly in ia case where the very want of her 
proved the desert of the person whom she wished 
to serve. On Gertrude's be^nmng to excuse her«^ 
ael^ when ceitainly no excuse was necessary. 
Lady Mary said, with a smile, * I am never sur- 
prised or ofiended at seea^ prudence and discre<« 
tion in young women : it sounds very pr^ettily to 
tdik of. 'amiable credulity^.and innocent ignaranee,! 
but though I should very much re^et seeing a 
disposition to suflpect at those years when th^ 
mind is only receiving its impressionsi, yet I con. 
tend, that timidity, : without any reference ta a 
eauae, i!s the instinct -^yen us in early life: ipid 
there tein most girls^ I beiieve, if. properly treats 
4d, and' not ruined by their cldersy -an ejrmine ic^ 
Ikacy which every oi)6 ouf^tto assist: in keeping 
spotk^s. Your sio^^ feadt of doing wrong is a. 
^ better guide to doing right* than any that fa-, 
shion, or etiquette^ a$ it is called^ could furnish ;, 
and I aim. extremely pleased to £nd a young wo- 
man, who 4;acr forego*, fvhat I oopcluda is a great 
temptatipn^ rather thafi transgress against Jber Q\vn 
idea of propriety* At the same time, I must say 

B S for 
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for my nephew, that I am certain his sincere wish 
is to give you an indulgence h(3 thinks you de- 
serve: he is very good- hatured, and has a great 
deal that is very valuable* in him — he has-been 
unfortunate in rtiany points, but h>y partiality for 
him makes me hope his experience has tended to 
riiake him wiser, and will metk^ i him happier : the 
Jngh day of youth is ov^r^; attd 1 hope yoa may 
find him, ere long, a kind protestor and-aatiesidy 
Frienii, I say nothing of the situation hci is iriy 
tvith regard to Lady Luxmore-: they arc two 
persons not at all suited to each other, .and^ I' 
doubt notj havfe been equally wrong. Of this I 
atti certain, that a sensible, well-tempered woman 
might have made any thing respectable of my ne- 
phew ; and I hope it is not tiow too late; for hinii 
to become so. I could wrish, if you ever have any 
influence, you would use it for peace and riacbn- 
ciiiation ; for I like evei-y body to be in their pro^ 
per place, l)ut on no actount would I wish yduto 
risque your favor with Lady Ltrxmore, 
^ ' Proceeding in her conversation, she spoke witb 
Concern of the : situation of the Viscount whom hii^* 
father now n\eant to introduce to a knowledge -of 
the wbHd mider his own guidance j and after. that 
sort of didactic which her hearer feared she miight 
stop even by the interposition of asscHit> she i-e-^ 
coiiiftd to the siibjectof her visit, and arranged the 
plan of the jotimey. ^ I will wait,* said she, • to 
Icara the tenor of Lady Luxmore's reply ; but 
you must not think me cruel if, * should it be adr 
yerise to our wishes, I rather advise you to submit 
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that! encourage you; to rebel Circumstanced* as 
she is, she may very reasonably refuse, or she 
may pay some^ respect to my share in the busi:* 
nes6 : the chances are perhaps even. I shall, 
however, at all events, have the pleasure of in- 
creasing my aciquaintance with you; and I fed 
obliged to my nephew for the inti*oduetion. As 
Lady Luxmore G04aJd not foresee this accident, 
you, perhaps, may have some little wants for your 
journey, without the means of supplying them: 
'tis no disgrace to young women to have short 
purses; you will, therefore, do me the favor to 
accept these notes, and to lay them* out either in 
necessaries, or little indulgencies, as, you see best 
I shalL have great pleasure in contributing to the 
enjoyotent of your trip.' ; 

Gertrude was. grateful — Gertrude ^??as gasping; 
with joy: she felt relieved beyond all expectation, 
even beyond any hope, nay, «he Was snatched 
from despair ; but she hesitated :. the money of^ 
fered was, in her appreciation, a large sam : it cer- 
tainly was more than had been laid out on her in 
any two years, since she had ceased to be an object 
of the countess's pride; but yet it was not more 
than vef^ libtral: she, would have laid open the 
state of her possessions, and submitted her wants 
to Lady Mai-y's ju(Jgment : she would have de^ ' 
ferred accepting any thitkg till she u^as certain she 
should jmake the intended use of her- new clothes; 
hnt Lady Mary seemed desirous of at least con-- 
fcrring ^n her the obligation 6f an improved^p* 
pearafice. This, bowser, as it raight^inteifeJe. 

with 
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with Lady Lukmdre's ideas of property in Mhsf 
Aubrey, «Iie waived ; but she. insisted on it that a 
part of her present should immediately be laid put 
in adre^s tc^ suit what sh/e called her ^spinster*pe- 
OuUafities ;' and for buying whieh she gave her a 
i^son in an invitation to dine "with her the next 
day. To her request for advice and assistance in 
the new occupation of laying out money, her Ia-« 
dyship gave the most encouraging replies ; and 
a$ ^he Mas quitting the room, she told her to 
make herself easy with re^rd to her clothes, for 
ttie next ^ay, as she would send a young woman 
from a warehouse at which she dealt> with Iier 
orders as to materials and fashions, and directions 
t&take hers as to fitting her. — Never had Ger- 
trude felt greater reluctance tlmn in pai'ting from 
the kind-hearted, the considerate Lady Mary« 
^ Behold our * Miss' in an hour * waited on' by one 
of ^ the ladies' from Cloathwell and Cap4-pied's, 
in Bond-street ; an elegant assortment of real Imfy 
muslins and beautiful cambrics spread b^foie her, . 
soi^e made up in shapes^ with names, of which : 
neither shape nor name dispensed with the jJaia 
homely question, ^ Pray, is this .a gown P'^— others 
hnng in festooned folds on the backs of the chair» 
to shew how they might charm in a garment; 
hats, bonnets, shoes, ribbons, artificial flowers^ 
(^es, and pins, all pleading their own causes^ 
and most eloquently to tlie eyes of one who knew 
not the comfort of decent moderatioa in dress* 
Gertrude nekher acted, nor recollected Diogepes in 
th^^&iri-baj^y'She thought it, that Lady Mary 

>had 
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had hot allowed her lo return the nion^, or any 
part o£tt,:<for a few minutes^ she ktiew.not where 
to^fixhereye; butiher habits of thinking andide-*. 
ciding sodn returned^ and asbing herself, not what 
she wmidlikey but what she wantedj she requested, 
the young woman to * do her the favor" to make hei: 
a plain dress with its proper accompaniments^ 
and took a hat which came recommended by its 
simplidty. 

The morrow's post brought no letter ; but what 
were letters or posts to Gertrude Aubrey, when, 
in ith^ . prospect of .dining with Lady Mary Sy den.- 
hat^v iti a dr^ssv of forty shillings' .value, plain^ 
clean, new, and made in the fashion of those of 
her own age; and with a becoming hat to walk: 

1 A servant canie to fetch her: the distance did 
not excelE^ v)lmlf a mile, and she reached Lady.: 
M^V ^ih high order/ an hour before herreasoi^: 
able dihner^tii^i^. She found her ladysh^ dreift;- 
for she was too well bred to make event Gertrude, 
wast, and too deliic^te to. order her visitor into heiL 
dimming room*. She was at the piano forte, froni: 
uriaichsshefose to receive her, and having almoakz 
ackn<pwledg{ed an. obligation in seeing. her drest sen 
entirdy according to: her wishes, she said,, .^yoiti 
may, perhaps, wonder at finding an old* womaos 
praOismg'Vtimic; for my playing was r»lly practi 
«»fti^A.biit.mine is a life made up of little dra« 
niaa: tfaey have all their plot and their moral; 
and I am £(M!ced to rehearse them, lest thoy 
eseape- ikiy memory; Thejgood' provideacef ;of 

God 
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God has sent to my^care^ .a.littie diunsd, Mfhdsei 
history y had I time to tell it you, would perltap9, i 
more than any thing you ever. hcai*d or read>/ inr t 
terest you. Gifted by nature with a ta8te/fi>r> 
what is useful and elegant^ and deprived. by a bcid^ 
father of all means of improvenKent, I found, her.: 
athirst for knowledge, but persuaded, by. the. folly ij 
and perverseness of those froni whom I .tobk'h*ir,': 
that the time for attaining it was past, as^ sb^ iwaa : 
more than twenty years of age; ; It Imd^almys 
been my resolution to maintain the privilege p^/ 
living alone; but this girl, when I had bc^ perr : 
mitted to rescue her from misery^ bestowed her-, i 
self on me in a way that left. 'me- ndther cl)oice> 
nor a Mish for choice. 'Finding] lier propensities [ 
all good ; and steering as well as I could between:: 
the extremes of indiilgei^ce and unkindness/vl 
have been trying to repair the defects t of her:edii-. : 
cation, not by way of giving her accQna|)H8hm^nt9/ 
but resources : I have it not tin my> pb wemttti &ir-^. : 
tune her, but I can do somiethingfior hef atmy^[ 
death; and I think in educating her, X secure J3«an a 
against accidents to public ciedit,. .and againslt^ 
many other almost worse evils. . PtherefofeHani.aa/ 
assiduous as if I were* eighteen, 'in keeping «up sLlL 
my advantages of education ; jantd you mayioileftv 
see me employed, as I was mow^ iaiileafqing^f 
new lesson, and often in my spectacles .cbpyintg^ 
a picture ; nay, a short time ago^ you might. bave« 
witn«ssed my taking a lesson to improve my :Frenchi 
pronunciation ; for^ the language in my young^ dkys: 
was, however well understood, very iU/ spoken 

here 
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here: tlie *Fi?eaeh;(rf PkrisVi/ne* did. never knew/ 
Fortiiioately, ;^b9fiev^r ' I have learned hn. tueea* 
thoroughly taught me, and I have never bei^n kUei : 
My fittte ^I'fl .p^ogresa ib rVeiy ehcouragk^ to lay 
ehdeavors ; and'her good qualities repay my ctoe^«:. 
sbe is from home.at present ^ I bavq aciit her; to%^ 
friendy otherwise I i^ould beihappy tobrkig you 
and my Margai^et together.- : . i; j 

In the {Course of a. eonver^atioii wbor^^. .Qefr : 
trude wai ^ all.edr/ Lady Mary: told heir abe wgi^d . 
meet at dmo^ronlyia genlleitito land hid wife»:Qf 
the name indeed of Sydenhan;!, ^ut very distanliy 
r^ated. ^ They will be plcgased to see yoju, '; said 
she, * but thejK ate well-bred 'and • will not em.bmrr 
rass you i by any questioos co^c^rniog . tho^i^: H^ith 
whom you'vliye,:and to >ifhpi9 ypu we pbJagfd.^ 
They ark personfl;tjo ivbQml^wa s^ttadied, fprthey , 
are most cordially kind to m%:;t]!w«gh;t^y ,knpw 
mine ia a Itfcfincotne. k ^;;' •; ,- , \ 

Mr. dnd; Mrs., Syd^nhata were ffflnoviijiped. 
SYottr idan' dignifies.tis, Ji^dy Mary/ saifiiJVfr^ 
Syd^trfmm laughing oo ^a^ripg ; -l belipy^ 9^t'^ 
gmve ,u$ inpnsp^rlyt ^ Monti^a Sydpnham— we 
did notmean to ;paas for my iathpr ^4 mother/ /■, 
' * But;you are Mr. .and Mr^. Syd^rvham hpi^/* 
aldd Lady; Mary, , Vatid I it^nnqt stfppo^e ,^y of. 
v^ family Ar6, aping thq mpdeirn. abs)irdity^ the 
meanoesa I olaytrply §8iJl^i$^;,of .fen^ying-that. 
ihey rise in rank by being 'rnqreiindi^vidoallyde-r 
acribQd/ • ■; ;, r---.. . ,:,:■ - .. ' 

' * No/:said ISiU Sy^9nkm^.] ^.«f«??^ toM 
mddesti ame:i^$s oot^^jitof^tfi^^^ dignity; 

but, 
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buv as^ yotrreihkrk/the^a^hidn id ' Mm iery absurd; 
H$»tB at nought the 4ulage^ ^ Acldltio probitt maiKH' 

i.Cr6rtitide wan intri^ced, dud x^icfffAi^ by 
Mr. Syd0flham lUi 'thg-lijBtle Aubrey' of their good 
Mend at Luxtnor^ radtory-hpui^w The dinner 
passjsd most agreeably » ^^ heard €f the worid> . 
and the manners of the world ; atid k w^is no smdU 
addition to all this pliBaswe,* when she fouiUl her- 
self ' <:oiifSidei^ aa one oj^ tiie ^EtniSy^ afid invited: 
te^dine with Lady-Maiiy at Mr. Syde^haih'^ the 
fJUIowing day. A few friends jobieidtbii^. little: 
pHiE^ ift the evening. Oiie^rd'-talile^waCs sdto«it^i 
but n<> 6i»e was ut^ ^ play. A little music an 
an adjofeiing room, 4kie books di^p^ti^d ih comers^ 
and '^ good humdf ^md perfbei^ respect of em^' 
oWs behai^ouri made tiie tihie pa»| bnt tod' 
quickly fe¥' Gertrudoc - • ^ * v i 

Again the post disappointed her Mr the fiiliow*^: 
ing day; but ^ day ha^ its pleasure, and^thedis* 
i^peintment was the less heeded.'^' Lady Maify' 
cafiedon her ; ^hd Mr. la^ Mrj^^ Motitaguj^filydeii-^' 
Kam received her doffdtfeliy* * Ydtf ^^^es^etday, Jit^ 
dj Btfary/ said Mr. Syd^^hham, * jn^de our|Wu^ 
not fewer than the graces: we to-day tfltke* ttie 
othet" end of the eonvivial ^ule, ' aiH) givecyod hot 
more than the nhuses; but tf cOun ^dillllerrtald^ \|it 
as agreeable as your's, we jftusf p^hapfe ewedttoi 
ytmr taking a little lettd among.us«'*-i> i : - * . *.i 

The company assembled; all were respect^lto^ 

Lady Mary, and polite tb' her companion^; bat Ae 

manners of all did not- |klte«e Gertnade pt{iiaUjr 

^ ^ well 

6 
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well with, those 6f Mr* and Mrs* MoDtagu Sydeii^ 

' O you antecliluvian/ exclaimed Mrs* Fa?* 
shioQist, on Sfseing Mr3. Sydenham seat berseif at 
taji)le^ ' how can you take the fag of heading youc 
table ? — the cpbnel never lets me do it; and Vm 
90 obliged to him !' 

^ Your health is delicate' said Mrs. Sydenham^ 
* I have not that excuse.' . . • . 

* Of if my health were ever so good, he woul4 
not l^t me do it' 

, ^ I am sure, Catharine, I do not hinder, ypu^f 
said the colonel : you do not like carving ; and I 
cannot say you shine in it ; but I should thixik ii| 
not permitting you to head your table I should do 
wrong. What say you on the subject, JLady Mary ? 
Do you like the present fashion of ab<]iicf|.tion ? 

' Not at all, I confess,' said Lady Mary, * J 
alwayS: think when I see it, of Hogarth's carpenter 
aa^wing off the end of the sign-post on which hf 
iits. The young womep of the present day .ccHUr 
pJbin— a complaint I never heard in my ti(n$^tha^ 
the gentlemen are negligent. At balls, Lund^rf 
^tand i% is the sport of the miliary, who aro a^wayf 
}n, reqy^st on such occasions, to walk the room tfi 
jeompanies, and when asked to dai^e, to giyeanep 
g^ve,. for the sake of making the poor ladies sit 
stillj but if they chuse to give up their places ia 
pne situation, they must not complain if they aire 

thrust out of them in another* The mistress of a 

- » 

family who is too idle or too fine : — Mrs. Fashionis^ 
I koow^ is excused by her health-*-but she who 
. . has 
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has n6 excuse, and yet chooses to quit, ought not 
to wonder if her husband hinted that her chair 
might be more agreeably filled : there is something 
so helpless -in a* woman who cannot do the honors 
bfhtt table; and, iri my opinion, a'vwman never 
Appears to more advantage than in the exercise of 
hospitality : there is something so uncomfortable 
in looking amongst the company for the mistress of 
the house; and I am sure the tendency of the fe- 
^hion is so bad, that I own it rather excitlss my 
anger, which has, however, this consolation, that 
'a foolish fashion is seldom a lasting one; so I 
hope, before I die, to se* my young married friends 
again in their proper places.' ' 
' The conversation was almost wholly that- of 
"really well-bred persons ; but Gertrude was a ^ lit* 
tie unfortunate in her situation, which was next 
below Mrs. Fashionist, and who seenled to 16ok 
on an. un tired ear as a pennission to her restless 
tongue. She ' detailed the delights of India, • and 
tii6 routine of its day; the changing linen, the 
curry^combing seemed to recall to her feelings«the 
ihost agreeable sensations, even in recollection ; 
the idleness, the dissipation, the sleeping; alid 
the necessity of sleep, the gay tiffings,- were* all 
delightful to her in reciting ; and neither the heat, 
the disgust attending the attendants, nor even the 
vultures of the kitchen-court, seemed any abate- 
ment of the bliss of having made her fortune m 
the east Her ideas were curiously tinged by her 
early habits : — she had ' wished her sister to come 

to her, and not immerse herself at Avretched DuK 

wich ; 
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•9rich; but she was jdst basyin niakiilg: liptier 
vile mournmg^fbr poor Tom;' k e, she vras re^ 
cently a iividow. Mrs. Fashionists ^ dress was — 
can the reader feel as we do while we relate it ? — 
part of the ^jpoil of a bei^eged tpwn ! !-i-She had 
had^ she told Gertrude, in the preceding .winter, 
a most be9.iitiful dress made of the vdvet pall 
which covered the coffin of the^ Queen of Prussia-*-* 
'twas all alike to Mrs. Fashionist; abei would 
have stopt Zisca's skint in* its journey to the tan^ 
ner's, if she: could have converted itinto ahyarti^ 
cle of wearing apparel. 

While this minor species of cmiVersation pro* 
ceeded between Mrs. Fashionist and Gertrude^* it 
4id not astirely prevent our* novice from catching 
a few better hidts. She heard Lady Mak*y reply 
to an anecdoter of the old ;Lady S-r*— 's ^tiring 
down' in dancing at.ninety,^ a man under thirty^ by 
saying she ^ thought it good policy in old women 
by calling off the; attention of their friends ^io the 
state of l^eir mindand temper,^ to make it foiigotteol 
that they had Imy persons.' i She heard Mr. Sy^ 
denham assert that ^ a taste for literature vres 
the best wearing taste any am could adopt' She 
heard Dr. iMildred; a clergyman of truly reverend 
appearance, . decline all < dis(HiBsion of the present 
ingenious modes of benefiting the poor, as ' they 
could be judged of only .in another generation ;' 
and say that hie iwas ^ ^always sorry to see any 
tirtae violehtly in fashion, lest, as An the case of 
all other iashioras, <at should gd out of use again-*-^ 
f^'O^eidit ut on^tuTi' whispered Mr. Sydenham to 

himself; 
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Umaelf :: O what an encomiiim on virtue ! thougbt 
Cteitrude ; O haw apt ah allusion !^— for, hap^y 
fer Gertrude^ she knew the meaning of those three 
words/ 

^ ' Some! enquiry being addressed to the clergyman^ 
rei^peotbg a young man iar whoim he had beeti 
fttt^rMed, his eyes glistened, and he iieplied^ ^ Had 
we 8 summer's day before u% I tvould tell the 
^ronderfiil ramifications of that ample, circum- 
ctatce.' £ often pretich to myself on the text; 
^ The kingdom of heaven is like a grain (tf mustard 
seed ;' and think it applies in some measure to 
the : blessing bestowed on our endeavors m this 
world. I have watched a good action of any of 
I0y neighbors, aiid have often, very often, seen it 
extend beyond my utmost ken. . I wkh I could 
persuade some of my parishioners to recollect that 
evil deeds may have the same power of exten* 

W0II**'Y ■ 

f . ^ As ^au decline cheese^ my good Sir,* said Mri 
Sydenbam, ^ will you take wide with me, — and 
£rror.bs with the story of the little lad in whose 
£a^e you* have interested yourself.' 

The' dergyman addressed himself to Lady Ma^ 
fy, and said ; f A young couple in my parish were 
very much attached to ieach other, and I hoped to 
have made them a \*ery respectable married pair ; 
but the man got, I fear, into bad cdmpaiiy, and 
behaved like a scoundrel; and it needed more 
than my preaching to make him fuliil his promise 
to the ^rl. I could not gi^e him asi option;, though 
I could' guess that her chance £)r good treatment 

was 
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mA a poor one^ After haying used her very Ht, 
%B at last hadthe cruelty arid impudence to go t6 
h&f and VbW her, he should le^ve her } that h^ had 
connected himself with a young woman who was 
very fond of him, and who, if he went to sea, as 
be thought he should, would, rather than part 
from him, change her dress and go with him : hav- 
ing said this, he threw a purse on the table, sayrn^^ 
^ There is a little money to keep you and the two 
children from starving, and so, God bless you.' — 
The eldest boy was then about eiglit years old ; 
and understanding the purport of what his fieither 
said, he replied, ^ Why father ! — you rascal !~ 
you won't surely leave my mother to starve so ! 
if you do, take your purse again ; she shall not 
have it : he threw the purse, in his childish rage^ 
towards the door ; the father returned it, and de- 
parted. 

In a few years, the wife having maintained her* 
self and her children by needle-work, the eldest 
boy had an inclination to go to sea, and his mo* 
ther got him out in the lowest situation in which 
boys are taken. The ship on board which he was^ 
took a French prize which had previously made a 
capture of an English vessel ; and on board the 
prize, the lad found his father, whose joy at see^ 
ing him was such, that he would not suffer him to 
remove out of his sight : they came home together 
to the poor woman, whose cause the boy had 
pleaded effectually ; and I flatter myself I shall, 
^fier all, with the blessing of heaven, have reason 

to rt^pice in having made the man behave like an 

honest 
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If^t^e^^mim. The hOy i$ mjxh^rg^ sod the kii 
aissiistancel have uin^t, 3vitb in my msk to teward 
:)iU (xmduptjt ' afid ; ^p • spreading , effects 6f thaJb 
gop4 4p(uidiict).are what Mr* Sydenham alludes; to/ 
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CHAPTER XXlV* 

liebellum against fashion^ the children brought in after dinner. 
A hahy^ Facts, The death-bed of a child. MatrimonuU 
calculations, A father* s defence. A mother's good senses' 
The ColoneVs horses. Another invitation I Mothers of some 
importancCf 

The table was cleared; and in about ten minutes, 
to the utter dismay of Mrs. Fashionist, the doot 
of the room opened, and five children, the young- 
est in aims, the eldest under eight years old, made 
their appearance — ^ Good God,' exclaimed she 
* my dearest Isabella, you don't sure go on, having 
the children in, after so much has been said on 
that subject, do you ?' 

* It is Mr. Sydenham's wish,* replied Mrs. Sy- 
denham, looking at him as if beseeching his sup- 
port; 

* But perhaps,* said the lively lady, before he 
could speak, * it is to please Lady Mary; and 
then, I am sure, not a word ought to be said 
against it* 

* It certainly does ^'please me,* said her lady- 
ship; ' but I believe it is not merely a compliment 
paid me : I believe Montagu, you always have 
them in.' 

* Always/ he replied, 'and always will, while 
I have a child of any sort to produce j and 1 
- YOL. II. c shall 
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shall shew no other mercy to those who dislike 
their presence, after the trial we shall make of 
their patience, than that recorded by the generals 
of old to their discontented soldiery,— leave to de- 
part 

* The baby stays no more than five minutes by my 
watch/ said be, laying his on the table; 'and 
It stirs not ofF its mothers lap. Mary and Louisa 
you go to your mother, but take particular care 
not to touch her cloaths, or to croud her : Mon- 
tagu and Edmund, you stand near me. Now» 
not pne word said to them, nor wine nor fruit of- 
fered tbem, if you please, my good friends : we 
drink — ^ The king.' ' God bless him,' answered all 
the children, with their hands raised. 

MU' F^sliionist wi^ in raptures : * might not she 
gi,Y9 the de4V Uttle angels a very little wine for beipg 
SQ good ?' 

* So goody my dear madam,' s^d Mr. Sydeii- 
b^, ^ you mean for having cptamon sense; it 
i^ th^ interest as , mugh as the duty of every one 
of us to say, * God bless the king ;' but I beg wy 
Uttlg l^ysilista may not be punished for ^oiog as 
HffilT parents hj^v* t».nghl; tU«iii : wine, tbf^y know, 
ig l)a4 for th^m.' 

* Did you never taste it ?' said Mrs. FashiQnist 
tp Mont^u ; ' never a. little »ly drpp withqul papa 
or mama's knowing it?' 

' Y^s, I ha^ve tastc^d wine/ replied the in^nuouf 
boy : * we always have wine on the day ipj b,9- 
jQored gi;apdfather ^ki : My f^h^ says w^ ought 
to have w^^e wbeu we; ve sof ry ; ,but I vQuW ^<^ 
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have had it without my father and mother's know- 
ing it ; for how could I tell ? — it mig)[it do mc 
harm ; and I have no right to make myself ill;' 

The baby was dismisssed, after proper uncon- 
strained notice. Lady Mary kissed it, and gave it 
her pious blessing : Gertrude intreated to be al- 
lowed to have it for one minute : it was too lovely 
to be relinquished willingly ; broad, fat, fair, ani- 
mated, roguish, with a skin softer, smoother than 
to admit of any comparison, in all the dignity of 
long coats, and all the delicacy of infant clothing. 
IVf rs. Sydenham was obliged to purchase its release 
by a bribe; she promised Gertrude she should 
iee it asleep. 

Each child had now a little fruit No one ask- 
ed for any thing or incommoded any hbdy ; jlnd 
the conversation proceeded as if thfey had hot 
been present The subject of intimidating chil- 
dren by superstitious terrors, being spoken on^ Dn 
Mildrfed mentioned the strange cdnsequMce pro* 
duced in the mind of Baron K-^— ^'s dkughter by 
her father's irreligious principles : he described her 
as having no idea of religion, but an indistinct no- 
tion, afl(^ in her mind, of an hereafter, in which 
hei* i^oul would exist under tlie form of some ani* 
mal : her father, he said, it was supposed ^lely 
to torment her, threatened to appear to her after 
his death : he summed up her ch^^racter of con- 
sistency by saying i^ was too fearful to sieeip in 
ft room alone ! The eldest boy and gW inslaffltly 
caught at the atsilirdity, 4iid Mrs. FaShioAist would 

c S Bot 
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not for the world have lost seeing the dear crea^- 
tures. 

' You must leave us to-day, before your mo- 
ther goes/ said Mr. Sydenham to them, when 
they had staid about half an hour : ^ I want to ex^ 
plain to these friends of mine, why 1 let you come 
to the table with the dessert; and I shall say what 
I do not chuse you to hear ; so come and. shake 
hands with me, and go as quietly as you can *•' 

When 

♦ We beg our readers to recollect that we are no framers 
of hypotheses, no visionaries, no theorists. If we found 
the dinner-tables of our friends rendered more agreeable by 
the absence of the children, we might be too selfish to be 
bbnestf but what js the conversation that children hinder ? 
.were it even of a religious cast — not perhaps exactly suited 
to the furniture of the table^ or the ideas of sonde who may. 
meet round it — is it not well that children should hear it ? 
ought any word uttered, while the ladies remain, to be unfit 
for the ears of a child ? or, to ask a stronger queatioti,— ^ 
at the table of an English gentleman, ought a word at aky 
71 ME to be uttered that could offend the innocent ?• • 

In insisting on the possibility of making children behave 
with submission and propriety, we only refer to our own re- 
collection. We had the blessing of a mother, incomparable 
jh her nursery management : our diet was liberal, and cona* 
posed as nearly as possible of those aliments which must 
constitute it through life : it was one of her maxims to take 
away all temptation of resorting to servants for indulgences* 
We were suffered to be in the dining parlor, in the way we 
have described, never thrust amongst the guests, or allowed 
to Uke fruit or win^ from any onp : the quantity of the 
former allotted ns was proper, and beyond it, we expected 
nothing. The latter was not ever giy^n to us. So perfect 
was the effect of this^ restraint, even in the absence of our 
pareotty that in a large garden, abounding b fruity we were 

trusted 
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When Mary came up to her father, her features 
were a little discomposed, and her muscles were 
agitated : she begged to whisper a word, and put- 
ting her arms round his neck, she, half sobbing 
and half whispering intreated him not to tell that 
Louisa had been naughty: her mind was made 
easy by as serious a promise * on his honor,' as he 
could have given to a man of the highest rank; 

trusted alone, and excepting in one instance, when encou- 
raged by a companion to steal a few raspberries, never trans- 
gressed. We can remember once being admitted to dine' 
at table,' and being dismissed with half our dinner, for pre- 
suming to think aloud that something was very good. 

But it is not only to our own altars and hearths that we 
look with respect, and with a certainty of support from fact.. 
In a family of our intimate friends, what we have described 
has been realised; and much more has been done. After 
seven years' truly parental care, care repaid by seeing a spi- 
rit ripening for heaven, it was the task of our friend to in- 
form his eldest boy that he must ' say his prayerd and pre<i 
pare to die.' As much submission was shewn at this moment 
as io others. . Relying on a father who never trifled with 
him, or deceived him in his expectation either of good or ill, 
he asked in his last moments only to be assured that he 
should meet his grandfather in the world to which he was 
departing, and declared his willingness * to go to God/ and 
hi^ regret that he could not be more content. Our friend 
unshrinking from, the appalling task, received his darling's 
last breath, followed his corpse to the grave, and then, gave 
us the inestimable satisflction of witnessing^ how a Christian 
of the sober church of England, neither a declaimer against 
the innocent eBJoyments of life, nor a satellite;, of popular 
preachers, could submit tp the will of his [Maker, and teach 
ber who shared his misfortuue to Ipok u^ to heaven and saya 
* Thy will bd done/ , ^ . - 

and 
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and she withdrew with the others perfectly con- 
tented. . . 
' Now, before we part,' said Mr. Sydenham^ 
^ let us discus3 this uiatter : I am open to convic- 
tion. Hear me first, and then convince me it i& 
better not to indulge my children \n this way ; a^d 
however obstinate I may be, I will answer for 
myself, and I am. sure I can for my wife, that we 
will alter our method. First ; let me ask have 
my children been troublescHne to any Qqe?' 
^ ' O no, no,' replied Mrs. Fashionist for all. 

* Have they hind red conversation?*" 

* Not that I perceived,' said Dr. Mildred, look-^ 
ing round as sure of concurrence, 

^ Well then,' continued: Mr, Sydenham, * allow 
me to say it is the fault solely of parents if the 
custom be exceptionable. No severity has been 
u/i^d to make these, children tractable; they are 
always what they are now.' 

^ But you will recollect,' interrupted Mr«, Sy» 
denham hiildly, that ^ Mary must have a gentla 
i^q;)rehension for suffering her concern for Louisa 
ta g^ti the better of her reasqp ; she shpuld have 
trusted her father could' not do an. unkind tbpg ; 
therefore, though I love her for her deai' affectioibi 
ate heart, she n^ust nob clasis with the immacu- 

' I know I m^y trust, ypu, ipy Isabella,' said 
Mn Sydenham ; * and I. iiever will thwart you : I 
give up the character of poor Miss Mary to thQ 
mercy of the world : I shall only defend my prac- 
tjjee, ftnd begin my defence by saying what I think 
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^ill inevitably render % fashion Again fasbionBrblei. 
Ihat it was your behavior to a party of children 
at a fii^nd's house after dinner, which first gave 
me the idea that you were the won)an of all others 
to make me happy. It would have been ceftainlv 
more elegant to have fallen in love with yoii in a 
reel; but I had got an odd prejudice into my head> 
that it was particularly absurd to value a woman 
for doing that, which 1 certainly should request 
her to desist from doing, as soon as »be was my 
wife.^ 

^ I do not wish to itttertupt you, Montagu/ 
said Lady Mary, whett the little laugh that fol* 
lowed Mr. SydenbaA»'» pause, bad subsided, ^ but 
you axe sadly mistaken if you talk of ' falling in 
love' in a ball-room : the generality of lovers now 
are rendered loversr by the possibility they sec of 
gratifying dther their covefousness, their vanity,' 
or their ambition ; or if tliey have nether, as is 
reaHy, to do the world justice, very often the ease, 
they form what are called ^ attachments,' and 1 
call arrtmgemenU, rather becau£[e the lady seetni^ 
to expect something should be the consequence c^ 
her pains, and th^y db not care to disq^point^ her ^ 
80 they yawA through a courtship as they did 
through the ball, and Will do through life : buo 
now for you* defence/ 

^ Fofgive me iot intruding,' said Mr. Lfi#sOn, 
a modest yoimg barrister who had as yet lii^t^ecf 
mukCh lAor^ than he had talked ;. '^ but I have beod 
very much astonished lately to observe in ti{ii## 
when tho vaiud of xnouey aoemS' littiia considered, 

a sort 
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a sort of commercial calculation subsisting amongs* 
young men, of what they have a right to expect with 
a wife. I find that not only the gentleman's rank 
and property, but his person, his height, his man^ 
ners, his connections, and his interest, are taken 
into the account. I heard three or four young 
men yesterday, discussing the question most seri- 
ously ; and one who seemed the old rat of the 
council, with some authority, assigned them their 
various pretensions : '■ You, Drumly,' said he, 
* may certainly pretend to a girl with fifty thousand 
pounds; but you Fifely I'll be sworn, never will be 
looked at by a girl with five, till you get rid of 
your squeaking delicacy ; so don't try, I charge 
you : Longlegs here, has a xight lo thirty ; and if 
I were you, Panoply, after such a compliment 
fi'om the commander in chief, I should quit Miss 
Goldsworthy, and think of this immense heiress 
that's coming out, the young countess of Ormuz.* 

* I wish my children had heard this,' said Mr* 
Sydenham, as if fancying his young friend needed 
to be told that what he said merited attention. 

* Good God !' said the colonel's lady, ^ Sy- 
denham ; do you want to make them covetous ?' 

^ You cannot ask me Seriously,' said the master 
of the house ; • they would have seen the ridicule 
of this computation as clearly as we can.* 

^ And the eldest hoy,' added Mrs. Sydenham, 
^ would have been in a rage with the advice ta 
^quit ope woman for another because she had higher 
•v^ank or picpre money/ 

' I Jf^g your pardon/ said Mr. Lawson, ' pray 

proceed 
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proceed with your reasons for doing that which I 
am sure has proved very agreeable to us. We, 
single men, are indebted to every one who will 
speak on the subject of domestic comfort.' 

^ Then I will, in a few words, give our rea- 
sons for seeing our children now. You must 
understand, my dear Miss Aubrey from wze, 
fts you are not yet very well acquainted with 
my wife, that we agree perfectly in oiir ideas 
^respecting the management of our children : 
she has no pleasure in thwarting me; and I 
should be a loser by thwarting her — if we 
differ in opinion, we reserve it for a tete a tete 
amusement. I have often found it advantageous 
to be corrected by her ; and she is glad to adopt 
tny ideas ; but the interests of our family make it a 
point of conscience with us to maintain our own 
opinions till we are convinced we may do better ; 
we are both trustees for our infants ; and we act, I 
hope, conscientiously. The little creatures have 
been brought up. thus far, on a plan of implicit 
obedience, rewarded by all the kindness we think 
safe, but firmly punished if ever they transgress — 
thank God ! we have yet had very little occasion 
for punishment, and we flatter ourselves no chil-^ 
dren are happier ; that little thing Louisa, at three 
years old, when we are alone, for we never e,vhibit 
goodness for applause, will carry a piece of cake 
up to the nursery, give it to the servant who has the 
care of her, and return again without putting a 
morsel to her lips; yet 1 give her none when she 
returns; I only tell her, we will pray to God to 

bless 
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bless and reward her ; and could I tell how we 
have been supported in an affliction,' said he, 
passing his hand across his ejes ; * but I will speak 
only of the question before us. In favor of thus 
introducing children, 1 say, it teaches them to bear 
the restraints of society, even if they cannot par- 
take its pleasures ; and to forbear the temptations 
of the world even when seeing others seemingly in- 
dulging in them. But in a very little time, children 
accustomed to live with their parents, are capable 
of understanding the conversation ; they get new 
ideas ; those ideas germinate in their minds after 
they have quitted us ; and I dare say, I shall have 
to-morrow half a dozen questions to answer from 
my eldest boy : he was puzzled, I saw, on hearing. 
me hint that a difference we were speaking of, re- 
sembled that between * the statute law' and ' the 
common law :' and I know there is an hour's 
work cut out to explain this ; but he will, at the end 
of that time, have received an indelible impression 
into his mind ; and were I feol enough to exhibit 
bim, by Sunday he would deceive any body into 
an opinion of his being a prodigy, because he will 
be able to explain this matter ; I must not add to 
tbese reasons, a father^ feelings in seeing his table 
graced with his offspring ; that perhaps is weakness ! 
but I am sure my wife would dread our having a 
few friends to dine wkh us, if the pleasure were to 
be purchased by this renunciation, and by the 
probable mischief of the nurses' knowing that tb^y 
might with impunity be scraping the dishes in tho 
Ifitcben, Of housekeeper s room, and bcibii^ the 

poor 
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}K)or brats to silence and tlieir own destruction. 
Againit the mode of having children in. the draw- 
ing-room, to fill up that vacuum which really, io 
the description of it, raises us men to more im- 
portance than we knew we possessed, I urge that 
my boys would then never associate with any but 
females ; and that, if those females can talk only of 
muslins and lace sleeves, my boys will talk of mus- 
U119 and l^ce sleeves; the children will be kept up 
5till later than ever ; the world is the world to chil- 
dren, as well as to adults ; and I own, that under 
my own ,and their mother's superintendence^ I 
chu3e that they should see it as they mn5t meet it, 
not disguised, oc garbled. In tlie society J live in, 
I shquld) hatve no other objectifoa to keepii^ my 
boys wijLh me, whU^ my £riends( and I take our 
wii^e, but that it would be a loss of time/ 

* I admit,' said Colonel Fashionist, ^ what 
yjofo; say ; aod^ it fe only for information, that X 
^sk if you, have any objection, in a family not 
80^ co];r@£t as yoqr's,, to the having the childrea 
m be|v^e(^H, the arrisralx of our friends and the 
duwer/ 

^ Fu^ m^ d^r friend)' said Mv. Sydenham^ 
' consider how often it happens, that the last of a 
piarty are viQi:y f£^ from pujactual:; nay, sometimes 
we ajQ disftfjpointed ip quip piurty ; the children t 
kiidu]j|g!3Di:;e therefore woujd be ^ery irr^lar ; and 
ni bcuit th^^ W4»ujid be Qoafused and alarmied with 
A^ per^petuall i^w qf n^w feces ; to say nothing^ 

oi. thfl; fiban^fl of tbeii? being under fwt.' 
^ Qr ln^oab^ down,, pm cr^atures^' md Mrs> 

Sydei^iamt 

* But 
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* But 80 often, you know, Sydenham,* said the 
colonel's lady, * one waits an hour for the cook ; it 
really is, I tliink, a good plan/ 

* It may be,' replied Mr. Sydenham, nodding 
to her, * where the cook is to be waited for; but I am 
master of the house, and my wife is too good a 
mistress of it, to oblige her friends or me to wait 
for her cook,' 

* Well, I give up,' said Mrs. Fashionist. * We 
must adopt the plan, Mr. F. But, Sydenham, 
your girls will all be heroines of romance.' 

* You know not, I am sure,' he answered, 
with perfect good humor^ * how ill a compliment 
you pay us ; you, I dare say, do not know, nor do 
half of those consider who fito know it, that the he- 
roines of all the old romances, with, I believe, very 
few exceptions, are ladies of no character. We 
talk of the deeds of chivalry, and the high senti- 
ment of chivalrous days ; but if you read the his- 
teiy of them with a little attention, you will find 
that they copy the grossness of the age in which 
they were written. Oriana's eldest son, and the 
eldest sons of most of her sisterhood, are beings 
expected long before tliey ought to have been 
wished for/ 

The conversation now took a general ' turn, 
Mrs. Sydenham bowed! to Lady Mary, and, on 
their quitting the table, performed her promise to 
Gertrude, by introducing her into the niirsery, 
making her wait only till the washing of littte 
Ix)uisa was finished. M do not like,' said she, 
* to accustom even a child of three years old to 
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be stript before any one. I endeavor to make 
them sensible, that the want of personal assistance 
exposes them to tliis inconvenience ; and even in 
my care of their health, I am scrupulous. I often 
go and look at a spot, or a bruise, when the dear 
little creatures are asleep, because I would not 
sully the bloom of their delicacy. I do not think 
the modern practice of combating prejudices, ai 
th^ arc called, will make many disciples of Vir- 
ginie.' 

* I approve your opinions, my dear Isabella,' 
said Lady Mary, * but I cannot recommend Virr 
ginie as an example in the point you allude to.' 

* Nor I, upon my honor,' screamed Mrs. Fa- 
shionist ; ^ if I had been she, and an army had 
been present, I am sure I should never have hesi- 
tated one moment — off would have gone every rag.' 

^ I cannot say I should not h^ve hesitaiedj said 
Mrs. Sydenham, ' but I am of Lady Mary's opi- 
nion ; the conduct of Virginie, and the applause it 
has met with, form additional obstaqles to those 
which half the modem publications throw in the 
wisiy of us mothers. I cannot tell the trouble I 
have if any body is so kind as to give my children 
a book. I have endeavored to convince Mary, 
that as the compliance of Virginie, would have 
prevented distress to her family, and preserved the 
life God had given her, she was erring in resisting 
T—a contrary doctrine might hinder an escape from 
fire, or encourage obstinacy in sickness.' 

' It is what suggested itself to me,' said Lady 
Mary, * a great distinction ought to be made be- 
tween 
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tween submission and adoption ; and, after all, I 
question whether Virginie would have been shock- 
ed or disgusted^ as every decent person ought to 
be, with the ' Nouvelle Heloise.' 

A few friends concluded this evening, as that 
at Lady Mary Sydenham's had been concluded, 
Mrs, Fashionist had * taken a fancy' to Gertrude j 
a fancy not contributing much to the comfort of 
her who inspired it, as it was attended with an 
earnest endeavor to poke her into a corner, and 
keep her there, till she had answered a number of 
questions, and heard disclosed an equal number of 
follies. Some of the wisest of hei: speeches, were 
wishes scarcely serious, * to hear her opinion 
about charity schools ;' and * to find somebody who 
could teach her a little oeconomy,' which she pro- 
fessed never to have yet practised in any degree, 
and which the times and a growing family de- 
manded. She was just going to send her eldest 
girl, who was ' a nice creature,' to a school on 
a new plan, by the sea-side, where no accomplish* 
ments were thought on, but just such as the young 
people ' took it into their heads' to learn, and 
they were dancing out in the veranda all day long ; 
it was a very expensive school, for the children 
were indulged in every thing, and it would quite 
ruin her to send her girl there ; but it must be 
done, for she could do nothing with her. 

* And so,* said Lady Mary, who came up 
time enough to hear this, ^you have taken the 
pains to spoil your child first, and then expect 
somebody, for enormous pay, to retrieve your er- 

. rors. 
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rors, O, Mrs. Fashionist ! your's is a bad plan, 
but a very common one.' 

In vain did Gertrude try to free herself before 
the gentlemen joined them, and afterwards ; and 
in vain did Mr. and Mrs. Sydenham try to release 
her from her new friend, who, having felt herself in 
the minority in some of her opinions, had no re- 
source but in one who had not voted. At length 
came a shower, and with it the Colonel's chariot 
and horses ; tlie latter clothed as if fearing dissolu- 
tion from a light rain, to take him and his lady 
home, that they might appear again, he as a Solon, 
and she as a Minei^va ! at the masquelrade of that 
evening. 

Lady Mary, standing near the window, saw the 
carriage drive up. * Why your horses, Colonel,* 
said she, ' are preparing for a race, sure!' 

' O, no, no,* said he, * only the rain ; you see 
my man is a very good fellow. Come, Catharine, 
don't make them stand.' 

* You are considerate,' said Lady Mary, ' 

< the brave 

• * 

Love mercy, and delight to save :'— 

your servants have not their great coats.' 

* O, I don't care about them ; they'll take no 
hurt ; but my horses — I never let Catharine take 
them off the pavement — ^we always hire even to go 
to Clapham. Come, Catharine.' 

* Your karfes are obliged to you,' said Lady Maryv 

* Obliged to me ? O no ; that off-horse there 

cost iM tiie Lord knows wbat^-^a bundr^ 9isA 

sixty guineas, and I can't afford to have tKem 

ruined. Come, Catharine.' 

8 'Here 
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* Here I am/ answered his lady. ^ Ah, would 
you believe it Lady Mary ? he won't let me stop 
five minutes any where. I can't make a call. I 
declare I'm afraid to stop at a shop, for fear Fash, 
should come by, and catch me.' 

* Come, come along, Catharine ; get in, aifid I'll 
follow you. Lady Mary, I find you are going out 
of town ; you must give us your company, with this 
young lady, to-morrow or Sunday, just in the snug 
^ay ; you know we're not fine; just a joint of meat 
and a. bit offish. Mrs. F. is at home in the even- 
ing.' 

The engagement was made for the next day, 
and Lady Mary returned to the window to admire 
the Colonel's horses, and his perfect slavery to, his 
own want of prudence. * This is the origin of 
horse-care,' said she, * in half the men I knew ; 
they are cheated in their first purchase ; for no 
horse can be worth that price ; and they are ob- 
liged to forego the use of the very thing they pur- 
chase, for fear of having to be cheated a second 
time.' 

' 'Tis so exactly,' said Mr.. Sydenham : ^ it isa , 
slavery I never will submit to. My wife and I 
have driven the same horses ever since we mar- 
ried. We do not use them ill ; but we are not as 
scrupulous as my friend the Colonel ; it is a point 
of necessary information, to know what horses 
(mght to, do; and I am sure it is a point of pru- 
dence to make them do it. But I am afraid this is 
but a trifling error amongst those of the Colonel 
and his wife* She is one of those, of whom I have 

heard 
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heard it said, ^ They do the worst in their power^ 
•to the best pf their knowledge;' and he^ poor man, 
I fancy, has found his mistake, when he said, in 
chusing a wife, * Give me nothing but good hu- 
mor : I should dread a wise wife ; and an accom^ 
.plished one would draw butterflies about her.' Are 
we to meet you there to-morrow, Lady Mary? 
We promised conditionally ; if you go, we shall 
make a point of it — otherwise— ^ You know IsabeUa 
cannot stay late. 

* O, 1 beseech you,* said Lady Mary, * Go. I 
accepted the invitation for the sake of my young 
friend. I have pn idea we shall see something im- 
proving ; depend on it, we shall have all the chil- 
dren after dinner*' 

* O no, no, sure ! — it is not their plan,* 

* I am sure they intend to shew you what fhej/ 
can do. I remember a gay evening at Lady N — 's, 
when the ladies were desired to come in the 
strongest gowns they had ; and 1 think the hint will 
not be misplaced here/ 

* Certainly,' r|joined Mr. Sydenham, * there 
are some people so ingenious, as to be, without any 
intention, as great nuisances to society, as if they 
designed nothing else. This couple are not aware 

•that they are any thing worse than indolent; they 
do not know that their 'tender mercies', are very 
* cruel ;' they are suffering every thing about tliem 
to get into confusion, while they ftre asking every 
body's opinion/ 

' I fear I have tired you,' said Lady Mary to 
. voi** ii« D Gertrude 
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Gertrude, when they were seated in her carriage*; 
* there b just light enough for a drive rouHd tfee 
Par Jc ; let us try the mr after the shower/ 

Gertrude was not tired, but her mind was fill). 
She %va^ delisted with Mr. and Mrs. Syderfiam ; 
but could net forbear wishing the Colonel aad his* 
tacjy had been away. 

* He is very endurable without her,' said Lady 
Mary * but you are rea5M)nable in your wish, as we 
could not separate them^ It is, however^ of great use' 
to see en-or personified. I think so well of tiie good 
sense of my relations, in educating their children, 
that I malce them keep a journal of their proceed- 
ings ; they are such exact (Economists ef time, tfiat 
tliey have time for evoFy thing; and I am. sure 
histories of our rearir^, M^ould be very useful, ei- 
ther in aceountiag for our faults^ or preserving 
otherj^ from them* A friend of mine insists on it,, 
that the greatest men that the world hge produced,, 
have been brought up under mothers ; and I often? 
think, if I had a little naore leisure^ I would endea- 
vor to discover, whether those Kings of Israel and 
Judaby who were the least famed for good con- 
duct, were not ill descended by the mothers side.*^ 

With a hope that the next day would end jier 
suspense. Lady Mary^ set Gertrudte- down at he» 
home, promising to send at noon for news.. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPtkfe xxV. 

JSiigpense at iin knd: Tke 6rack dnUfiguoua tie fivoirahtk 
coHStrucHon;, Shopping* A mug dinner. Miss under puhm> 

tic cortecHdm Anecddte of the bedutiful Mrs; D \ 

A family delightfully managed, A Jibbing mama. Fine 
names; 

Geeteude tost ^ particularly eairly,' arid worked 
* particularly hard' every morning ; and this mom-^ 
ing she rose even earlier and worked harder than 
tisual^ td atone for the time consumed iri her plea- 
sures. She h^d now, nearly given up all hope of 
an answer from Lady Luxmore ; and Lady Mary 
had convinced her that if she was not a gainer by 
an indulgence, she still had gained something in 
the ability to forego it. But this day's post did 
not disappoint her : her suspense was terminated^ 
if a germination could attach to any Aing so inde«* 
^ ,^.dsive, by the fallowing billet-letter; 

* Lady Luxmore is ^oery mudh Surffrisecj 
ei Miss Aubrey should tr&uble herself in writeing 
to her. You ntay do jtibst as ^0«^ please about go- 
ing to Luxmor^ and as shd thinks most frudent 
only the things mftst bd done you hm/J' 

The tttffinU of spirits iii which Gdrfcrude opcnq4 
this response from Delphi, had not contributed t^ 
tkm 4l9Wrof 39 pf ^ conceptioQSp and tS^ ipf uciacQ 

dS of 
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cf her wishes and hopes, made her grateful for tiie 
permission, before she comprehended the qualify- 
ing sentence which rendered it ambiguous. A se- 
cond reading hacl cleai^d up or rather established 
her doubts, and tlien, understanding it as an im- 
plied prohibition, or at least such a reference to , 
her own judtjment, as must subject her to censure, 
however she interpreted it, her feelings went to 
the opposite extreme, and, impelled by them, she 
decided that she was a prisoner. After some 
^trpggle, she found it very possible to submit, with 
LaWy Mary for her friend and support j but alas ! 
Lady Mary was going to a distance. . 

Her ladyship's messenger came in a quarter of 
an hour after the post ; and Gertrude inclosed the 
letter for her inspection, apologising verbally for, 
sending it in a blank, by her inability to write at 
the moment. Lady Mary immediately came to 
her on foot> and gave a new turn to her ideas by 
construing the billet in favor of her accepting the 
offered pleasure : ' I do not say,' said she, ' nor 
would I mislead you by suffering you to misunder- 
stand it, that this is an explicit permission : there 
is an ambiguity in it, and there is a reservation of 
a right to censure ; biit you may be censured for 
not valuing the favor granted you ; and as it will 
be; I hope, in my power, to stand between you and 
any blame, I do not Jiesitate to advise you to avail 
yourself of the opportunity of getting a little re- 
laxation and fresh air : you may be assured of my 
satisfying Lady Luxraore, if you have agy difficulty; 
.fiind now you have only to prepare; As Lord Lux- 
more 
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more waits to hear'from me,' he will, I am sure, 
give you a day longer; and therefore we will ar- 
range our setting out for Tuesday ; and when I 
have written a few lines to him, I will attend yoti 
on the scheme of equipment. 

Gertrude was now carried back in idea to 'the 
Arabiaji Kights Entertainments ;\ and she looked 
every tnoujent, for sometljing that should dissolve 
tlie agreeable vision ; but it slill continued ; and 
under the judicious direction of Lady JMary, slie 
made her purchases, and reaped tlie benefits of 
her high respectability. Never running in d&A ; 
never having done a mean action : knowing Mhat 
was a fit price, and not expecting what she bought 
at an unfit one, Lady Mary could command where 
others could not have requested. ' The facrlity 
with which she was accommodated, might have 
afforded a good lesson to those who trifle away, by 
the various methods now in daily use, the influence 
their situation as consumers of the manufactures 
of the artizian; ought to have on the venders of 
(hem.. Times without number, it is the lot of .all 
who frequeqt the shops at the west end of the 
town, to h^ar the most pitiful, the most disgrace- 
ful contests between persons of high birth, fashion, 
and fortune, and those whose goods they may 
literally be said to covet. We have seen the most 
expeasive articles displayed for the choice of a 
woman of quality, who has at last laid out six- 
pence, with a shuffling pretext of calling again, 
worse^ if possible, than the liaggUng, the waste 
of trouble, and the disappointment. We com- 

• - ^ plain 
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plain of dishonesty in ouf tra4esmeif : ouf trftd^B? 
inen dare no|; always complain of our$. 

Having given prde^rs for wh^t was necessary fyy* 
the journey, her Isixlyship^ in her generous consir* 
fleration for youthful pride^ WJ^s proceeding tq 
phoose a dre^s for Gertrude for that day's occa- 
sion. Of fl'inake i;.nd ita^ure pf which notbip^ 
was tq be remcirHdi ^yery $hing produced fitted ^ 
(Grertrude; and ^he might have had h^r choice, 
pven of dresses ' just going home to the Countess of 

A. the Puchess of 3. ^nd Madame Saint L / 

but taking be^f benefactress aside, ghe with her plait) 
honesty assured h§r, she stQo4 iq no need of far^ 
ther indulgence. * Ypu will look so^rd, my child,' 
said her H^yship ; and con^ider^ Mr$. Fashipnist 
is ' at hona^.* Gertrude wished Xo convey the! 
^ea that her dress wo^ld he washed, but it seem^ 
ed to her a con^en) bdpw the rank of her friend \ 
and ahe tilled the peripbrsisis-^^ the i^eryants wilj 
take care I shall be neat.' Her atterition and for^ 
bearancfi obtained her pr^i^e; l^ut ^dy Mary 
nevertheless a^in gave her her choice. She wpulc| 
have taken what precisely resembled her fonnet 
gs^rment: Lady Mary saiiled ; * You remind me 
^y contrast,' saidi she, * pf the solicitude I $ee ii^ 
If ome who should be superior to such cpn^ern^j, Xoi^ 
Ikppear ^n a vaiuety Of dres$ : there i^ nothing 
$ome people will not dp, for Uie credit of pp^ses^ 
sing many changes,' ' It is very true, indeed, mj 
fcidy;,^ said the person waiting on h^r ; • we ^rei 
IFiew obliged to make dresses that will turnx we. 
trim the sea.m8 ; and Iftdies like them vastly. An^ 
herq I have got such a job ! here is a dress that a 

1% 
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lady has sent me to * modernize ;' as she calls it ; 
it is a M^hite sarsnet, so dirty that I am sure not 
one of our young women would wear it ; and it is 
to be trimmed with pink: it will cost as much as a 
new dress. And liere is this beautiful worked 
muslin of a lady s ; I am to get it spangled all 
ov6r for h^; H will come to, I don't know what, 
and tear to pieces when it is done ; but it is to 
look like a new dress.' 

* Well, my good Mrs. Cloathwell,' «aid Lady 
Mary, * itry young friend has fto itish to be fine, 
therefore slio has no occasion to be so very frugal: I 
iJkt hev in wWte ; ami, if she approves it, yoii will 
let her have a muslin dress, a little more costly 
than that ^h0 had before, by dressing tinia^ 

This ^M ^I'ranged ; and Lady Mary ehdeac^or- 
^ng to abate Gertrude's sense of obligation, took 
tier arm to return: ^ I shall hinder you/ said She, 
^ if I lake you withf me; aod if I ^ home with 
you, I may do as ill ; so we will part now we are 
wiChiff sight of your abode :- have no ai^xiety about 
yOur preparations ; you may tf ost my people ; and 
I #jl11 call you in tirrte for our visit.' 

There was no dimer party at the Colonel's ; 
Ihe fnaStA" ai^d mistiess of the house sat down 
vrith only their four guests, and a gentleman nsaned 
US MAjor Brag, a young woman about twenty 
yters of age, strikingly like the Colonel, and in^ 
troduced ns his mece ! and the eldest Miss Fash* 
lonist, — the nice /crcaturi xeho was going to be 
broke at the delightful school where much was to 
be paid aqd nothing taught- 

All 
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All the * good habits' were not yet adopted ip 
the family. Grace was forgotten, and the Colo- 
nel took the head of the table, asking Mr. Syden- 
ham to face him. Fish at top ; fish at bottom ; 
the one an enormous turbot, the other a lovely 
salmon ; two soups ; a noble haunch of venison; 
chicken and veal to ansxver each other ; a barico 
of mutton to shew how tender venispn ought to 
be ; omelet nodding at forced eggs ; the macaroqi 
too late ; cheese glazed by the sun ; and butter 
which the Colonel recommended to the wheels of 
his carriage, formed this * snug repast.' 
. * Your turbot is too big, Mrs. F/ s^id the Co- 
Jonel: — ^ the middle size is better/ 

^ It is the man's fault,' said Mrs, Fashionist. 

^ Did you tell him what your party was T 

* No not I— rdid you tell him, Rackwell ?* 

. * No, madam,' answered the butler, with hifi 
hand and napkin on the back of ^Jier ch^r : ' \ 
had no orders.' 

* The man might have guessed,' said the lady. 
The Colpnel wa$ going to speak — • What might 

that turbot stand you in, my de^r friend ?' $ai(l 
Major Brag. 

' Upon my honor, I don't know i can you sa}v 
Mrs.F?' 

* No ; I shall know about two years b^nce, per- 
haps Mr. Brag ; and then you m^y depend on my 
letting you know / 

Gertrude thought Mrs. Fashionist intended this 
for \vit J but she might be mistaken*. 
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The Major was not young, and the fins Of the 
turbot a little impeded his progress to the haunch : 
his eye ^ in a fine frenzy rolling/ had glanced 
from fish to fish, but now the venison claimed his 
vigilance : that he might not stop the dishes, he 
had requested a piece of the salmon of his owa 
carving, to be put on a plate, that he might just 
' effleurer the delicacy, as it appeared uncom- 
iTionly fine, and now, hampered by his fins, to 
the no small amusement of the opposite ladies, 
JVfiss Mongrel and her Cousin, who \^ere kicking, 
elbowing, and scarce able to retain their food for 
their stifled laughter^ he moved the salmoD to the 
sinister side of his plate, and at a critical moment 
begged for a slice of the haunch, and a hot pkte 
to cover it. 

Politeness made the rest of the compwy eat 
slowly; and the venison, once tasted, was deserted 
for the chicken. 

The Major began to use large words^ Getting rid 
of his fins to the best of his power, he exprest his 
astonishment at the retrograde taste that led fi'om. 
yenison to chicken. No one replying to him ; for 
what could be said ? — he answered himself — * dc 
gustibus non est disputandum,' as I always say in 
a high wind/ The Colonel was glad to have some* 
^>t^ng to smile at ; so he laughed. 

The poor Major's countenance, when, havingdisf- 
rnissed i\is fishes, and wiped his face, he proceeded 
to his third plate, told his disappointment; he looked 
pound as fbr pity ; his lower mandible was caHed 
(a severe duty ; and the oiaxiUary battlements, not 

coeral 
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&u»t tottering to their fall ; he could not be said td 
Complain without cause: the meat might have 
%eetk spun for cordage ; the mirth of the young la^ 
4Ues increased : he sent away bis plate, begged the 
wnison might not be detained fof him, as he wa^ 
^ but a small eatei*/ and betaking him^lf to th^ 
chilled harico, left flie Colonel at liberty to punish 
Miss Fashionist'9 ill behaviour to his friend, by 
insisting on her eating what she had dn her plate. * 

It was a dainty amusement to the company to 
see the contest ; Papa, provoked first by th6 enor^ 
tnous titrbot, and then exasperated by the tough 
venisot), was detenntn^d to carry his point ; and 
the young lady's plate being garnished with hef 
leavings, be stood over her with her knife and htk 
In hi»^and, mincing her fragments, and feeding 
lier ; but finding the eflfect would not ht e%»cnf 
what he intended, he ordered the butlei^ to set hef 
fjlate on the sidebocu'd, and was a fitw irritated 
against his wife by hearing h^r teif oM of th^ 
tbotnven to remove it out of the f born. 

A dessert, chiefly of dried fruits and confers 
tionary, made its appearance: the Colonel asked 
lor something more in season. To this his lady 
i^uld reply, by saying * the firoiteifer bad been very 
impertinent,' and therefore * she had shifted witi^ 
t)uthimV 

Gertrude 

• Not tWnkmg it per feeily ^eorbus to ^xpfam i\ie fruil- 
fgrer's ^ impertiiiience/ we irtll atone for Die kUiUis by an 



GertrucJp tliought ll^s odd, as it was tarntng 
^c incoiivenknoe on the guests; but etil} perhaps 
$he WW wrong. 

Nqw began lh(S mfom&d plan : the cbHdreii 
were had Hi; tbey w^e but three indeed, and 
^liere was no baby ; but ibfey msfantly oyerturned 
$he witte-gla8fc6$ and Mn $ydenham'9 theories; 
and it was on all hands agreed, (had as it is noir 
^if^QSSiBLB for parents, let them 60 what tbey 
will, to manage children ; as su€h a tMng as strln 
inisskin was never herd of — and ^^ poor dear littfe 
innocent hearts ! it would be cri^Ity to break their 
spirits ; indeed God only knew what ipight be the 
consequence ;— it was far better to leave childrea 
|x> the servants who were paid for takit^tg (are of 
^hern'*'. After a hint from the mama, that Mr. 
Sydenham mugt podtiveiy send lier ar new dress, 
to replace her lilac sarsqet, which poor dear littte 

i|MC(k^ avoBchS()lo U8 ; The beautiful Mrs. D- ■ whcft 
jp , .. ■ ■ _' ■ was r«iqMested by her coachtnafi U> let Inia 
know f how long it would be before tbey reti>rnet) to Lon*' 
flon/ She at^ed the reason of bis question. . * Becausa 
ma'am I can get no hay, or corn, or straw for my horses ; 
there is nobody absolutely but the confectioner will trust 
lis. ■ ■ .1. * llieo/ rephe4 the lady, * I'll tell you wiiat, 
my good Tfaomas^^fevd tbe horses on tarts. 

* We are requested by a lrleBd,.not to omit 10 out raconv* 
inendatiou of an obsolete custom, the fact of a ccmipany's 
|)ot presuming to take their seats again after the latter grace, 
fill little Master had iiUed his pockets from the fruit dishes 
as tb^ were get on the lable^ We have been told of re» 
fu^ktd gposeberries.'^Oear friedds^ . teil us i\a ioef^f^^il 
^aunot alter our opinion. 

Selim 
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Selim had ruined with the wine he had spilt; for 
she had not^ as she hoped io be saved, another de^ 
cent thing to her back ; the children were forgot- 
ten, and the Colonel's looks told his wife he wished 
her to ask, as soon as she pleased, if the ladies 
* would take a little more wine/ 

The children wereip the dra,wing-room when the 
ladies reached it Master Selim and Miss Abra 
had been very good ; ^ but Master Hassan had 
just chose to taste the least crum in the world of 
haricOy and it h^ disagreed with the claret naughty 
Papa had gived him.' — * Get out of my way, you 
little wretches/ said Mrs. Fashionist ; ' I must go 
and find something else to put on for this evening : 
do \"ou see, Selim, what you have done ?— spoiled 
my new dress that cost rhe, God knows what !' ^ 

' I don't ^are,' said master; ' I'll spoil another, 
if I please.' . . 

* You will, will you, sir ? come here this minute; 
I'll teU.you what, Selim, if you are not. good, you 
shan't have your new clothes on to-morrow, and I'll 
send you to church on purpose to expose you, in- 
stead of your going on the dickey to Windsor, in 
your nice hew trowsers.' 

Master Selim was instantly corrected; and Mama 
comforted herself that, * after all, she did not. 
see but her children were as manageable as other 
people's/ 

But nowstept forward Miss Fashionist, to remind 

her mother that it had been settled that ske^ should 

go on the dickey, aqd to assure her that sh^ would 

not give up. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. Fashionist was convinced ; she begged ten 
thousand p^dons of poor dear Selim; she had 
entirely forgotten her promise to poor Leila ; she 
was sure he was ' too' much a. gentleman' to con* 
tend with a lady ; and if he would give iq>, h6 
should have something nice for supper. But Se- 
lim, not being at thai moment hungry^ preferred 
the ride to the cramming ; and the anxious mother 
was puzzled in her wish to please the opponents : 
she now tried to make the girl yield, and accom* 
plished it by undertaking to assure her that the 
Colonel, not the coachman, would drive. . 

* While you change your dress,' said Lady 
Mary,' allow us to get a little air on the gravel 
behind your house.' 

Do, God bless you,' said Mrs, Fashionist ; * for 
we shall have all the creation to-night, and I must 
be decefit.' 

It was a respite almpst necessary to Mrs. Sy- 
denham, and very acceptable to Gertrude. Lady 
Mary bore all well, for the gratification of seeing 
its effect on her fop whose sake she bartered the 
quiet comfort of a fine summer-evening which, 
even in London, may be made pleasant When 
out of the house, she remarked, witli equal good 
humor and good sense, on the folly they had wit- 
nessed. ' Montagu > has. done these good people, 
for the present/ said she, -* infinite harm, by try- 
ing to recommend a. better system ; tiiey are now, 
neither on land or water, but in a morass, out of 
which boweyer-.tl\ey will«oOn extricate themselves, 
,' and 
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%iid return to tbeir native element You see, 
JUL thw endeavors to corFect, they break the evil 
it the wroag joint : the girl was to be made iU to 
«to(e her of daintiness ; and the boy's piide and 
gluttony are to be bribed, to make him forego a rati^ 
maX pleasure. They are* as exactly as possible, foU 
l6wif^g the ironical advice of a vei*y sensible friend 
#1 aune : ^ Set out with disobedience and ingra^ 
t^ttule in your children^ and you may leave ther 
|KMiions to do tlie rest/ They are m every way 
ibaching their children disobedience and imgrati^ 
tfide; for even their kindnesses are conferred in ai 
way that almost makes it necessary to excuse the 
conferring them ; they are bribes to one child, and 
frequently acts of injustice to the otliers. These 
people are no phienomena ; their follies have been 
acted over and over again.' 

* TTis too true,' said Mrs. Sydenham ; * I have 
been trying to assist a relation of mine in govern-' 
ing a daughter, a very fine generous girl, but who 
is much wanting in respect for her mother i but 
when I heard the girl's excuse for herself, I wb$ 
utterly at a loss ; I found her mother had nevet 
made the least scruple of breaking her promises 
to her when a child. One instance, in particular^ 
she gave me ; she had, as she confessed, teazed 
her to give her somethings — a very trifling thing } 
and her mother excused herself from doing sO| 
because she had promised it to her eldest »istei^; 
this naturally sont the little girl to her sister to treal 
for a jrenuneiatioQ of the Qlaim^ when she d^co^ 

1 vered 



neMtbat it was a falsity; mi ahe told me sh^' 
)iad theQ r^ved never to truit h^r t^qther i^ifl. 

I do not j^&ttfy tl^ g^l, but I Uuok the motfaar 

far more to blame.' 

* Certainly ; I give no quarter to those who suf- 
fer merely through a want of common honesty/ 
said Lady Mai^ i ^ and persons with so much pow* 
er as parents have, must aim at what is grievously 
wrong, if it can be obtamed by nothing but false- 
hood. The tyranny of the fire*side is as great as 
that of an empire ; 'tis not the size of the stage, 
that makes the distress of a tragedy, fiut as for 
our host and hostess, they proclaim their incom* 
petency in the very names they have bestowed on 
their children. It is a subject that has often occupi- 
ed my thoughts : 1 have a host of little godchildren ; 
and I rejoice, for their sakes, that I was christened 
by a decent name. I can forgive a foolish name, 
if it comes recommended as that of a friend or 
relation, but names taken only because they are 
fencied pretty, that turn out unsuitable to the cha- 
racter, and names that are ludicrous in Did age, 
I have in abhorrence.' 

^ Mrs. Fashionist does not like to do as othe^^ 
people do,' said Mrs. Sydei^mm. 

But the very attempt to avoid this/ said ladj 
Mary, ^ involves her in a resemblance to the 
least respectable persons she can copy. The w ish 
to be singular, is not singular ; a class the most 
common possible, is formed of these wishers ; and 
their, very singularity becomes vulgar. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Fashionist liow returned, in fit guise tt$ 
receive ' all the creation f it was growing dusb, 
'^nd the ladies retired to assist in the receptiorf* 



CHAP 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
An * At home/ with anecdotes and port raits* 

The created began to assemble, and never had 
Gertrude, in her memory, seen such a groupe* 
Lady Mary and Mrs. Sydenham, not designing to 
play, promised not to quit her; and she began to 
speculate, with the great advantage of a most in- 
telligent nomenclaton 

A very old lady, of a most respectable appeart^ 
ance, came in first, by about the eighth of a i»i-^ 
nute« Lady Mary addressed her with great kind-^ 
ness, as Mrs. Sampler; and gayer folk following 
her, who occupied the lady of the house, she sat 
down with Gertrude's friends : she spoke as if she 
came, more out of personal respect, than a desire 
of amusement, and seemed to design staying but a 
short time. Lady Mary told her of the voyage 
of observation tlirough which she was piloting 
Miss Aubrey ; and she could find some links of 
acquaintance by which to take off the edge of a 
novel introduction. * And now, my dear Ger-? 
trude,' said her ladyship, * let me make use of 
this opportunity, to give you one of the most use- 
ful lessons you will receive in the course of your 
life ; precept enforced by living example ; this lady 
has entirely taken away all the shelter any of our 

VOL. 11, E errors 
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errors can claim from prescription : she will not 
be oflfended with me if, for your advantage, I tell 
you that she had, till >vithin these two years, a 
habit, I believe I may say, of half a century's , 
standing, of taking snufF; — and my good friend, 
having no one to consult or to control her, and 
being, moreover, by the practice of many genera- 
tions, a thorough-bred snufF-taker, certainly in- 
dulged her nose with as much benevolence and 
liberality as any body, I ever knew. But begin- 
ning, as she^ tells me herself, to think that advjanc- 
ing years call for. peculiar attention to neatness 
ef person ; not disgusted by a change of taste, or 
corrected by a fit of sickness ; but oa the pom 
suggestion of her own good sense, she laid her 
box out of bar pocket, and I believe I may say, 
has . never used snuff since */ 

' I have never even smelt to it,' said Mrs, Sam* 
pier* 

^ O how I admire the resolution T said Gert 
trude — * How good you were , to tell me, Lady 
Mary! and may I ask, madam ?-«i*did you feel 
great reluctance? did you often wish for it?* 

* My reluctance,' said Mrs. Sampler, * wa* 
overcome by my conviction; but my hand^ ftr 
many weeks, went involuntarily to my pocket; aikl^ 
I was sometimes, almost cross at the disappoint-! 

* .Letnot incredulity thwart our earnest wish to aid quv 

fellow-creatures in climbing the rock of self-denial : it ui 
the foundation of Christianity ; and the instance we adduce 
i& a simple fact: cur friend was,. if w& recollect right, about 
.4ei^enty*five years of ftge. 

ment ; 
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ttierit; but every day made it less : and I am very' 
happy that I did not give way ; I cannot pretend 
to say, indeed it would be doing harm ivere I to 
affect such magnanimity^ that the victory cost me 
no struggle ; perhaps I suffered as much as some 
children in weaning ; but I assure you, the matter 
is v^ry feasible^ and I wi^h every body would try 
occasionally this mode of self-government : I be- 
gan to think) if I had a long illness, how unpleasant! 
my dirty iridulgenbe mi^t be to those about me; 
and I thought it grew upon me. £very woman 
'who lives without male society in the house, ought 
to be very scrupulous : men k6ep u^ to our good 
behavior ; and I remeiliber being, very early in 
life, disgusted by a relation whd brought me up^ 
and who, having every thing in her power, and no 
one to fear, would I believe, had she lived a fevy 
years longer, hive slepft iri her dining parlor. Not 
liking to be troubled, and growing daily more neg- 
ligent In her person, her servant was ordered to 
leave within her reach, whatever she could want ; 
and, had anybody examined the sopha of her apart- 
ment, they might haVe found niany things not 
looked for irt a drawing-roohj : she had shoes less 
out of shipe than those with which she relaxed in 
the house, and coverings Id throw over her, wljiph 
I was, with the nimbleness of a squirrel^ to drag 
foith on a knock at the ddor ; and, Iri h&c latter 
years, her sight growing bad, a general airicig of 
linen was one of her amusements, and consequently 
one of my disgtists. She must not have dofte this, 
had she lived with a husband or a brother/ 

E a * But 
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' But do you not think/ asked Mrs. Sydenham, 
' that men living without the society of women, are 
quite as bad? See that horrible tramontane Ma^ 
jor Brag who dined here to-day. Mr. Sydenham 
tells me that his habits and relaxations are worse 
than I could suppose.' 

' I really know not which is worst,' said Lady 
Mary, men living without the restraints of women, 
or women without the fear of men before their 
eyes. The evil would be greatly lessened if they 
would follow the example of a sensible friend of 
mine, who, confined almost to the chamber of a 
sick father, made it a point of conscience to dress 
daily, as if expecting to be seen. She said to me 
on the subject, ** I had only to make the want of a 
motive, my motive, and the business was accom* 
plished.' 

' Negligent singularities,' added Mrs. Sampler, 
* often arise firom mortified intentions of being 
something we are pot called on to be : we cannot 
do what we would; so we do what we will* 

Gerbude's eyes and ears were not exactly di* 
rected to the same spot ; but neither the one or 
the other were closed. The company beginning 
to come in fast, Lady IVIary proposed walking 
through the rooms, which were, by an elegant dis- 
position of lights and decorations, and the presence 
of persons bearing about them every mark of fa* 
sbion and high breeding, rendered scenes of en- 
chantment to a young mind ; and in Gertrude's 
three first steps^ she could not but accuse bei^self 

of 
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of a culpable want of perception, in ever having 
been content in her narrow situation of existence. 

Lady Mary led towards a distant comer where 
was a very lovely young woman drest in white and 
silver, and leaning on the arm of a gentleman 
somewhat older than her husband should have 
been. ' I must speak to the Marchioness of Tran- 
sit/ said L^ady Mary, ^ poor thing ! she has had 
the misfortune to be raised suddenly, by her beauty, 
from an obscure station in life : she is the daugh* 
ter of a Welch clergyman ; and I wish to shew that 
the children of the clergy are, by inberitance,entitled 
to respect : her father is ^ wortfiy man,^ I under- 
stand, but very poor; and she has conducted herself 
most unexceptionably : the queen has, as she al- 
ways makes a point of doing on such occasions,, 
received her most graciously ; and this is an addi- 
tional reason with me for shewing her attention/ 

The Marchioness received Lady Mary's first 
notice with a low curtesy, and then, in a tremu- 
lous voice, answered her kind questions, all of 
which were calculated to give her courage and.im- 
portance ; till, at last, the poor young creature, un- 
able longer to suppress her feelings, whispered, 
' I am so terrified, I think I shall drop : this is 
iny first party ; I hoped, as it was so late in the 
Reason, there would have been nobody.' 

* Well,' said Lady Mary gaily, * I really shall 
go about then, if I take you in tow to prevent 
your sinking, Just like a man with. a goose under 
each arm ; for my young friend is a novice too ;* 

Miss Aubrey> Marchioness. 

'Is 
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* iBske frightened?' sa|d the trembling bride; 
' then pray, pray dear young lady, do come on 
the other side of me; and I shall feel courageous.* 

' Will you take care of her, Lady Mary, for a 
few minutes,' said the Marquis; I will relieve you 
when I have spoken to a few here.' 

^ For pity's sake,' said the Marchioness, 'do 
not go far, nor stay long,' * I dare say,' said she 
to Lady M^ry, ■ many here, who know my low 
origin, tliink my good fortune matter of envy, 
and suppose me very happy. My lord is all good-* 
ness, and I hope 1 ^all be happy by and by ; but at 
present I am wretched : O! my dear Lady Mary! 
you were the first to be kind to me ; I loved you, 
you know, when you first joined me m the ball-? 
room at Batii ; and I may say to yoq, if my lord 
bad but been a private gaitleman with live hun-r 
dred a^year, I should have been happier ; I an^ 
lure I cannot be like any body else.' 

* Y(Ou certainly are like very few,' replied Lady 
Mary, in a way that could not be misunderstood, 
7he Marchioness looked down, and said, ^ I feel, 
I assure you, like a mouse in a castle, when I ani 
9^ home. I cannot spend the money my lord 
gives me tx) lay out ; and I fear I never shall like 
tiie mode of life : I long to get into the country ; 
but there, I suppose, I must not be eltme ; O! iif I 
liad you always with me I but my lord will not let 
Doe have a friend to go out with me ; and I believe 
Ifte is right ; he says J should never get over m^ 




^ I will do every thing in my power fer you, my 

dew 
9 
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dear Marchioness/ eaid Lady Mary; ^ and I will 
begin by giving you a little advice. Be guided 
only by your own good sense and right principle ; 
and aj» you are of a rank that allows of your set* 
ting an example, do not f^uicy you are obliged to be 
any thing but what your bountiful Creator intends 
you for, a blessing and an ornament to society/ 

* O how comfortable !' said the interesting Mar- 
chioness, turning short and bursting into tears, 
which she concealed till she was out of view : La- 
dy Mary then resigned her tp her husband, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing h^r improve ip the 
power of exerting herself. 

The gentlemen from the dinper-table, now join- 
ed the groupe ; and the arrival of one, annouiiped 
as Mr. Tricker, seemed to give much satisfection^ 
That well bred, or high bred, salutation, a horse- 
laugh, ran from one to another in greeting him : 
he introduced a gentleman who had the aspect of 
a Portuguese, or, as Gerta'ude's untaught percep- 
tion suggested to her, that of a Jew} but his 
dress had no character of the Israelite: his lineii 
was remarkably white, his hair more powdereci 
than that of any other gentleman in th^ room; 
and Gertrude, after an attention of a few mo^ 
ments, was so lar corrected as tp believe, if h# 
was a Jew, he did not wi^h to appear such. 

Mr. Tricker was led yp» to shake hand» witll 
many men of name aad title ; and his friend of» 
ten followed him on a signal : a whist-table wait 
farmed, at which these two sat down with twa 
irery young mta* ' Po y^u see the drama t* teid 

Lady 
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Lady Mary to Gertrude. She; shook her heac), 
^ The money-negociator — ^the money-lender' — ^tho 
money-needer, and his agent ; they will play for 
single guineas; but you may tack three cyphers to 
the loss and gain before they rise. I fancy Mr. 
Tricker is hoiise-keeper here : he is very useful, 
I know, to the Colonel ; and the warm greeting 
is the consequence of an escape from the sentence 
of the pillory.' Gertrude involuntarily shuddered ; 
Gerti'iide was a great fool. 

Mrs. Sydenham, politely attentive to Lady 
Mary's ease, now claimed Miss Aubrey. She was 
proceeding up the centre-room, when Major Brag 
challenged them as acquaintance. ^ I understand,' 
said the Major to Mrs. Sydenham, * you are a 
deep Italian«scholar/ 

* Far from deep,' said Mrs. Sydenham, * but ^ 
have learned the language.' 

* Aye, aye, you ladies have time for every 
thing ; but we poor fellows ! — When I was at 
Naples, a few years ago, the king received me 
better than any other Englishman, because I spoke 
the language with the utnfiost fluency; you wou'dn't 
111 be sworn, have known me from an Italian ; 
I always appeared before him in my uniform; 
and be did not, poor soul! know the guards 
from the artillery, so h6 took me, ha ha ha ! faith, 
he took me ; did you ever know any thing so 
droll ? — he took me> you see, for a general oflicer, 
instead of Major in the West-Ossulptons ! But 
now it's all over ; and what with one's French, 
^nd one's German, and one's Spanish, which you 

know 
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know is particularly wanted just now, to say no* 
thing of one's English, and one's Greek and 
Latin— arid Portuguese, I foigot that — ^therc is no 
time to keep up one's Italian ; but I love it exces- 
sively. * Ciascheduno s^, che come non yh cosa 
che piCi dispiaccia a Dio— .' Lord, Lord, how well 
I remember getting that in the grammar ! Well, 
ivhat's the matter there. ^A qu^ tanto ruidor* 
as we say in Spanish.' 

' Have you seen the papers to-day ?' said Mrs. 
Sydenham, to change the discourse. 

* I just gave a couple of them a coup ^csil be- 
fore I made my sortie at noon.' ^ 

Mrs. Sydenham pressed Gertrude's arm, and 
turned off. 

* Ever a crown-table here, do you know ?' said 
^Irs. Holly, a cross-looking old lady, coming up 
to Mrs. Sydenham. 

' I really do not exactly know,' she replied; I 
5ee nothing but gold.' 

' Humph ! I wish I had not sent my carriage 
eway. * She will go to the guinea-table,' said 
Mrs. Sydenham, * rather than not play,' and so 
it proved, 

' * Those two ladies in white,' resumed Mrs. 
Sydenham, ^ are perhaps more to be pitied than 
any others in the room. They are sisters, and 
have the misfortune to be married to two men, of 
whom I believe it is difficult to say which has the 
least principle. The short one, Mrs. Dupery, w^as 
not sensible of her. husband's ill conduct, till by 
accident, when he had refused her money to buy a 

winter 
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winter^gown on the plea of embarrassments, she 
vfeiii to a shop at which she was not accustomed 
to deal, in hopes of meeting with something within 
ihe reach of her purse. On walking up the shop, 
&he saw a gentleman standing %vith his back to- 
wards her, and presently heard a clerk called to 
bring Mr. Dupery's bill for a dress> which the 
name of 4he lady ior whom it had been bespoken, 
told her was for a celebrated actress: the clerk 
being ordered at the same time to bring twenty 
pounds change for a fifty-pound note, informed her, 
ihat when five guineas ivere refused her, Mr. Dupe- 
ry could afford thirty for his chere (itnie. She has 
Tfiever recovered it, and the rouge she w^ars, is to 
hide a countenance she must not shew. .H^r sis- 
ter IMrs. Antliemis, after having by a patient €n- 
durance of what few women could have borne, the 
living in the house for the sake of her children, 
under the necessity of having her husband's mis- 
tress as her visitor, has succeeded in shaking off 
the wretch ; but she finds, on resuming her station, 
that her husband's circumstances are ruined, and 
she is sent from one place to another to negociate 
illicit plans for saving him from destruction. O! 
my dear Mias Aubrey \ people make two or 
three volumes out of a winter in London ! — if they 
would take but a day's review of one street, they 
would find it as fruitful a theme as the strawberry 
plant of St. Pierre.* * But now," concluded Mrs. 
Sydenham, ^ I shall commit you to the care of my 
hasband^ and get off as quietly as I can ; for my 

nursery 
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nursery will want me. Take her to Lady Mary, 
will you, Montagu ? — farewell.' 

In endeavoring to escape, Mrs. Sydenham was 
addressed by Mrs. Fashionist, who, in a fever of 
vexation, began : * I am sure they may well call 
this a world of disappointments ; I never saw any 
thing in the course of my life so very provoking. 
Do you know I sent to those girls there, the Miss 
Belleairs, and Susan, and Aurelia Fairfax, to tell 
them I wanted them for ornaments, and to desire 
them to play beauty to night ? I would not con«- 
tent myself with a hint, but I was at the pains of 
writing a note to both parties ; and I thought, to 
be sure, they would make up something smart for 
the occasion ; and, look there ! they are all in deep 
mourning i and they stick togi&ther as if on pur- 
pose to be conspicuous : I do believe there are 
some people who take pleasure in tormenting their 
^Ilowi-creatures ; and how they can delist in it 
I'm sure / can't conceive/ 

' Perhaps, said Mrs. Sydenham, ^ they are im 
family mourning/ 

* Why, Lord bless me ! that I know ; but sure 
$hey might have left it off just for one night : I'd 
have done it for them on such an occasion, if it 
liad been for my nearest and dearest relation; for 
they are such uncoTnmon pretty women/ 

* Well,' in my opinion,' said Mrs. Syd^iham, 
^ they look very elegant ; and their's is real moum^ 
ing, not the splendid glitter of the present fa- 
shion/ 

' They, may depend on it,' concluded Mrs. Fa- 
shionist, 
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shionist, ' they shall hear of it and repent it. If 
J had fifty guineas to spare, I would give a ball 
directly to mortify them ; for not a word should 
they hear on the subject ; it's too bad.* 

Music was now heard in an inner room fitted up 
got hie; and Mr. Sydenham went thither with 
Gertrude. Mrs. Fashionist was rattling the keys 
of a splendid piano-rforte, and was with her voice 
jobing the intreaties of half a dozen of both sexes, 
to prevail on a tall, slender, consumptive-looking 
^rl to sing, 

^ It 13 as much as my life is worth,* said the in- 
treated damsel ; ^ my physician says if I do not 
leave off singing, he can do nothing for me.' 

* Well no\F,' said one lady, ^ I will ask only onq 
pong-i-'not a note more.' 

* Now do. Miss Ghastly,' said a gentleman, — 
^ only that beautiful manuscript air that you sung 
at Lady Aspasia's.' 

' That air ! My God !— I should be dead to- 
moTtoxy morning; it would tear my lungs to 

pieces.'^ 

Importuned excessively, she endeavoured to 
compromise, by ofifering to sing a ballad; and 
with almost as much exertion as the extreme of 
the demand would have required, she prevailed ; 
when, perhaps recollecting the minor triumph for 
which she was contesting, she drew a long breath, 
and sung in a style that Gertrude had never heard 
approached, * Venga'l momento fatale :' she heard 
not the applause she attracted on ceasing; she 
bad fainted, was carried out, and conveyed to her 

home; 
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home ; from whence, in three weeks, she was con- 
signed to her grave. 

So direful an event not. being foreseen, tlie 
young iady^s fainting was the boundary of concern 
with even the compassionate; but Lady Mary 
spoke with more seriousness^ and a species of 
prophecy on the cruelty of ccmipelling her to sing, 
after such an excuse for decUning it. A gronpe 
formed under the suspended light;s of the adjoin* 
ing Mion, called her to discharge her office to her 
novice. In going thither, a very fine old lady 
crossed them. * How do you do? my dear Mrs. 
Nestor,' said her ladyship : * how much we are. all 
obliged to you for shewing the world that we 
ought not to disdain the pleasures of chearful so- 
ciety r 

* I never disdain them,' said the old lady ; ' I 
can't see but the world is as good a book as most 
that ai'e printed now. If I were not here, I should 
be asleep, or punishing my grandchildren by makr 
ing them amuse me, so I thought I might as. well 
come and amuse myself. I have had them all 
with me, to keep my birth-day — ^the eighty-sixth; 
and tliey all tell me I shall live to another. And 
I have never taken any care of myself, neither. 
Now, there's Mrs. Senex has always been so cau- 
tious ; and she's not a bit better off than I am. 
She's two years younger, and, to be sure, she; 
looks very well; but then, you see, she's very care- 
ful ; won't go out after sun-set ! in her bed by ten ! 
takes chocolate ; and, in ishort, she lives for the 
sake of living.' . 

^She 



' She too is a wonder/ said her ladyship. 

^ No great one/ replied the old lady : * betvfretti 
you and me> I think she stoops this year ; and 
then she is much beholden to those vrho miaike 

• * 

her clothes ; and I am sure she has no beatrty 
to spare, nor ever had. Good evening, 1 must 
have one more rubber/ 

' The ruling passion still in triumph reigns/ 
said Lady Mary, ' these ladies were always rivals 
with difi^rent pretensions, and you see that, even 
at eighty^six, tlie contest, at least on one Bide^ 
subsists/ 

A very pretty young woman passed, and nodded 
to Mr. Sydenham. Gertrude asked her name. 

* *Tis the new wife of Sir Hannibal Finesse,' he 
answered, ' a woman so altered by marriage, that 
every feature reads a lecture on the importance of 
the choice. She was Agnes Blanchard, and was 
, captivated by Sir Hannibal's billets dou.v : her fa- 
ther long opposed the match; and to overcome 
jbis reluctance, ishe would shew him her lover's 
epistles i perhaps wishing to feel justified in yield- 
ing, he looked with a candid eye, and, at last, suf- 
fered himself to be persuaded that no one who 
could write so well, could act ill. The marriage 
took place, i^nd Sir Hannibal being shortly called 
away from her, had occasion to write: his letter 
astonished her; it bore no resemblance to its 
predecessors; it was illiberal; nay, it was ig^ 
norant She questioned him, on his return: 
* Whai:,' replied he, * did you suppose / wrote 
you those letters before we married ?~^not one of 
them did I ever even see ; my sister Julia was my 

scribe ; 
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serifoe ; Julia's a good girl/ — Lady Finesse spent 
a night in tears, and a week in irresolution ; sin<:a 
that time, she has been thoroughly dissipated: 
she and her husband are civil ; and she will not 
die of a broken heart*/ 

* That lady, in lace over pink,' said Lady Mary, 
* is ope of those persons who may be called candi- 
dates for infamy. She is married, and has been 
BO these ten years ; but she likes to have it thou^^ht 
that every man has declared £t passion for her • 
and there is no length of falshood she will not go 
to indulge this silly vanity. Before Mr. Sydai- 
haJOM^ and his wife were known to be engaged, she 
bad the effirontery to tell lier, that. ' she stood no 
chance against herself," She told Sydenham of if^ 
and he will not speak to her, nor look at her* Her 
ftuntjtalking to me the other day about her, said^ 'Ai- 
ter all, though I would not for the world have n^ 

• The sensibility of the lower class of people, to this 
species of imposition, is perliaps greater than that of the 

higher* * And, O Ix^rd, Sir!' aiid a servant-maid, who had 
prided herself that she was tcraarry a adtokrd, becaiife 
9he had been courtjcfd in fine language on paper ; * wtien t 
leed my husband sign the book ^ church with his ttiark, 
you mought hiave knocked me dov*r^ with a feather/ 

On an unfortunate failure in. schdarship on another less 
important occasion, a young friend^tting by us, furnish** 
as. with thefollowiog anecdote ; 

la Ibf representation of a play in i^ \hrQ at Lewisbsenv 
by some of the lowe&t orders of suoll^i^g players, it was ia 
th^ paft of one to read a letter On tl^stage; and to save 
his teachers trouble, and his meri)ory i burden, the lines 
i»«re writtefic he took the paper in bis hihd, and advanced 
towards the audittnee^ but recolkctitig hiWlf, be slept to 
Ibe side-scene, and, to the great diversion of the house 
called out, ^ I say^-^ou forget I can't rcad\ 

tiiece 
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niece know that I said so, for she would never 
forgive me; — she is as virtuous as any wofnan I 
know; and I really believe she never did any 
thing worse than talk; but that is quite bad 
enough/ 

* Look/ continued her ladyship, ^ at the fine 
sbewy young woman drest in crape, with the green 
border ^nd golden ears of wheat. You see her 
advantages of person : her complexion and figure 
are fine, though you will, I dare say, discover 
that her features are deficient in producing an 
^iagreeable character. Let me tell you a little of 
her history; and believe me, my young friend, 
were I to tell you all I know and could observe; 
merely of those with whom I am acquainted in 
this party, I could amuse you till noon to-morrow. 
I hope 1 never remark with an ill disposition to- 
wards my fellow-creatures. God knows, I wish, 
them all examples of ev^ry thing right : and my 
own personal happiness would be increased by 
the rational happiness I should see diffused 
through the world ; bat though I detest spite, I 
love justice; and I see no connection between 
blindness and charity. This woman, to whom I 
call your attention, is the daughter of a country 
gentleman, neithe' of family or fortune : having 
many daughters, tte getting them off^, as it is called, 
was an object ^ifh him ; and this girl having a 
good ear, and \t an uncommon share of musical 
science, he da^rmined, I suppose, to msLke his 
skill her dowiir. She was, therefore, trained to 
music, very nuch in the way that dOgs are taught 

to 
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to dalicd and brrds to spell ; and every thing else 
woi neglected iar the sak6 of this accbmplisK- 
tnent. She is, consequently, as ignorant as a ser- 
Tant-maid, of fevery thing elegant, and knows no- 
thing of \^*hal is useful. A man of high rank has 
been caught by this decoy-duek ; and she is now 
fetijoymg the second yfeat of cfelebrity. She is at 
presetitthe fh^st oiatld^forte player in London; a 
xiistitiction that, had I a daughter', I should dread 
for her; The husb^rnd is what is called a good 
creature ; that is to say, hirnilefes, And of ah ami- 
cible temper J but this ife not all £l woman needs, 
arid especially a silly woman, In Jiiiii who is to 
ihke dare <)f hei* : he married her, not ^o much, I 
am jtersuaded, out of lovfe for the art sbe excels in, 
as for the iak* Of the credit heif excielledce would 
cohffeY tm hfftii W^e I ttt desfcfibe him, or the 
alteration she has made in him, you would pity 
Wm, though you could ttbt respedt hini. But 
this ii not the w6rs<; men xvhx> thntry what I call 
prqfessiandl trtres, bright td retollect the conco- 
ittitant circtrftistances of their pride or amusettent : 
to maintain celebrity, incessant vigilanc6 and in- 
^tttiiy ate requisite^ ahd irr music, the sacrifice of 
tinie mast be cbnsidetable. 1 do hot say tliat a 
•wortrith, trho Ts a good manager ot her hours, 
toight not do what is necessity In it, dnd without 
fettcrificing the cate of her family ; but this silly 
%otimrt not otily h^s, in ^vefy way, nfiglected her 
^tififeH birf she ha& been destroy ftig the little pnn- 
^pTe .»he might be born tcitfr. Great as aM tlie 
evils attendant on an ill balanced mind, a worse 

' vox. 11. F 13 
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to be found, is in such a case as this^ in the company 
a man attracts to his house. I never have been 
admitted there in a morning, without finding her 
surrounded by men who came to practise with 
her, and if you ever see such a scene as that, you 
will perceive the many many attendant circum- 
stances that render it very dangerous to a silly 
vain woman of any personal attraction. The con- 
sequence has been, what any one might foresee : 
the respectable part of her acquaintance have 
been shy of her all the winter ; and her concerts 
have been attended by, .what I call, the worst soci- 
ety in London, people who might be any where, 
and oii£[kt to be no-where. I hear one of the 
quartet and quintet gentlemen was dragged out 
the other day from some place of concealment, and 
that her husband is- talked to by his friends on tlie 
subject. 

That man, so very much drest, who is talking to 
her, wrote to Sydenhgyii a short time ago, intreat" 
ing his interest in getting him a place, and setting 
forth, amongst his other pretensions, his having 
had the honor of obtaining a prize in his Majesty's 
lottery ; he subscribed his epistle * Your much 
esteemed friend :' you might have heard him say 
just now, meaning that some one was irritable^ 
that he was of a risible temper. Ah, my dear 
Miss Aubrey, Shakespeare says, ^ AU the world's 
a stage.' I say a large assembly of this kind, i& 
all the world. There are many very good people 
here ; but how many of the rest might say with 
Macbeth, . » 

, ' That 
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* That which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love^ obedience, troops of friends 
I must not look to haVe 1^ 

But come, let us see what this groupe are doing j 
they do not seem inclined to disperse^ 

There were foreigners of various and curious 
descriptions amongst the crowd, and they had lent 
for inspection some articles of ornament or cos* 
tume, which had excited conversation : they were 
again shewn to the company who came up ; and 
lady Mary, Mrs. . Sydenham, and Gertrude being 
amongst the last, the persons collected might have 
again distributed themselves into small knots, but 
for a gentleman, apparently a German, who had 
been shewing a ring to a lady, and who now, while 
he was re-adjusting it on his finger, said to Miss 
Aubrey, * It is a great pleasure to me, madam, to 
have met you : I came hither on purpose/ Ger- 
trude terrified, replied as a stranger, who conclu- 
ded him under some mistake ; but he addressed 
her correctly, by her name, and adding, ' I have 
a letter of your's in my pocket-book, madam/ 
she began to look uneasy, and turned her eyes to- 
wards Mr. Sydenham, who was nearest to her. 
Seeing him smile, she now with a little more cou- 
rage, assured him he must be mistaken, but oflfer- 
ed, if be would shew her the letter, to set him 
right, as far as regarded 'herself. 

He would give no account of this letter, or how 
lie obtained it : he . said, ' he had worn it about 
him for more than a year, and would never part 

fS from 
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from it ; it tvas written in a style that did the 
highest honor to the writer : it was a composition 
that would grace ariy collection of letters : our 
firrt proficients in the epistolary way, coold not 
surpass its elegance/ 

She begged to be allowed to see this wondrous 
composition. ' On condition that it should not be 
touched, she should see it/ 

He took oat his letter-case,^ in whicji it was fold- 
ed, so as to shew a small space, and she instantly 
recognized her hand-writing. ' It is, 1 confess^ 
my writing/ said slife ; * and it can be nothing 
but the draught of a letter I wrote for a lady, a 
friend of LaJdy Luxmore^s, nnder great aifiiction 
at the time, and who wished to be set free from 
a barg^'fli ber husband, who was then Just dead, 
had made for a house/ * I Httle thought then,^ 
add^d she, * my letter would have been made 
ptibric : I h«re learned a lesson of caution/ 

On explaining apart to Lady Mary and Mr. 
Sydenham, the circumstances undter which, and 
^e person for whom this lettef was written, they 
could in some measure unravel the business. 
*The house,* said Mir. Sydenham, * which you 
describe this lady, this unworthy object of your 
anxiety, as having afterwards inhabited, was, I 

know, the property of W the German : he 

probably picked up the letter, or it might be given 
him as a lesson in our language, and so it has pas- 
sed to the hand's of thia nian, who a« a teacher of 
^erman, has some Iherary taste. 

* And now/ said Lady Mafy, * having' done 

jdothing 
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notbiiag to be a&baoied of^ but too much to be 
quite emy under this pub\ic g^zo, I abajl take voa 
€|.wa.y, s^sfied thai tiiU world way be used by 
tiie yoMUg without abuaiug it, and ^%% you havo 
derived from it, ivhait every one may do ^ho walks 
witbout sbvitting their eyes, spoie iu^rtant lesso^si. 
for your own conduct' 

^ I shall send a servant to walk with you to-' 
morrow/ continued she^ in their way home, * if 
the weather is fair; if otherwise, the carriage shall 
fetch you : but though I am no professor of ex* 
treme sanctity, lest I should fail and bring dis- 
grace on ray profession, I do not usually take out 
my servants and horses on Sunday. If I havo 
any one to oblige, or can give pleasure, or do any 
good, I make no scruple ; but there is something, 
to my feelings, rather childish in riding about mere- 
ly to get rid of hours that require an apology for 
being wasted; if it be necessary to be foolish, I 
can be as foolish as any body ; but to volunteer 
folly, requires a great deal of courage, especially 
in an old woman ; and I grow too lazy for the ex- 
ertion.' 

* Will your ladyship allow me to come to you 
early, »to see how you spend your Sunday ? In a 
sermon I heard on the subject, Dr ■ said, 

the spending it was very ill understood^ and con- 
sequently often mistaken/ 

Having obtained this permission, Gertrude waa 
get down at her comfortless home, almost insenai* 
ble to its want of comfort. Slie went directly to 
her chamber, intending to improve every moment- 
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in sleeping ; bulf the scene she had left, followed 
her ; and it wis not till she would gladly have risen, 
tk&t she fell asleep. Her ha1>it of waking was, 
ioweyer, too strong to yield to one attack ; and 
she rose invigorated, and without any hankering 
after a repetition of the preceding evening's pa^ 
geant 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



A Sunday, 

Arriving at Lady Mary's at the hour when she 
left her chamber, she found her drest as for churchj 
winding up a small clock on the chimney-piece of 
her sitting-room. After the usual enquiries, her 
ladyship said : 

* There is, I fear, too much cause for the ob- 
servation you .mentioned last night ; and the va- 
rious methods in which this poor day is got rid of, 
shew that a little decided information is wanting, 
notwithstanding all the pains taken by the judi- 
cious and the injudicious. You shall know, at 
least, my mode of spending it, which I should be 
very happy to improve, by the instruction of any 
person whose opinions I could respect as rational;" 
but fashion is now so evident in her interference, 
and so little to be trusted, that many who, I am 
sure, would gladly amend their practice by the 
light of their neighbors* minds, are forced to 
retreat again to their own imperfect information 
on the most important subjects. With regard to 
the observation of the Lord's day, any one who 
should judge of it by the ways in which it is kept, * 
in London and its neighborhood, would scarcely 
suppose it the same day, I know persons who 

'• make 



make it a day of complete toil, and I may say 
dissipation, by the repetition of attendances on 
public worship : others 1 have heard recommend- 
ing charades, and enigmas and crambo, and those 
idle sports of childhood, as excellent and innocent 
amusement for Sunday evening : some settle their 
accounts; others will not ^are write a letter oa 
Sunday. Some, out of mere regard for religion, 
deny themselves to all their ^icquainta^ice,. yx\v)c 
Others paaploy all thp opportunities the siif day^ 
offer, to make up a Sunday-party, In shpr^, the 
J^ivs and thp pfjithplics are wot less agreed pn aay 
point, than we of the Church of England arQ Qx^ 
this simple question/ 

* ;^'Iy day/ continued Lady Mary, ' h^ as yet 
l)ie^i(i passed nearly in the s^me nfianner as any 
day of the week : I rise always at s^yen, which afi 
fords me ticne lor my dress, and to read, as }$ my 
^qnstant custom, ^ psalp^ and a pprliqn pf the. 
P)d AT J{aw Testament, before I return i^y 
t^ank^ fSpr mercies receive^, and request . t^^i' 
ctti^tinuanc?. 1 have w^de it unifovnily ^uy pfs^Cr 
tiqe, to be \p my sitUag ropm at eight o'clock^ a 
f^bipn I woqld f ccomipead p ^11 w^mei) whq q^i^ 
do what they apprpve. Pq i^Oft suppqse I pif^sun^e 
tp giv|^ l^ws to ijfives or mothers; tjieir ^ctivq 
c|utiei^ i;pay excuse ma^y o^is§io^s, ey^n wh^ifo 
t|^?3( axe ipqt sp^citjcaUy controlled by the will ^ 
g^^atber ; b^^ sipgle wpji^en, m independent ^tu^ 
atiox^s, ^ra, aboye aU oltlijers, io^xcu^ble ii) s^ttu^ 
aj^ e5i^f<ir\j^ ^t th^ best ; ftp4 whoever watche-s 
tfe?. 9<>?a?cti^ k^^^n tffe^ a^Uona qi prijWiipajs, 
4 aocl 
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^ni those of their domestics^ will, I am sure, find 
that influence is fiE^r more eiHcaeious thaq com^ 
mand. Asking nothing unre^^onable^ apthing 
that, if 1 were a servant, 1 should not £^el ju$t» 
J not only have ^ rigljit to obedience, bqt I have 
the obedient will ojf all those who compose my 
little household. Not onp of them would be so 
uncivil as to put me to the inccmyepience of re- 
maining in my chamber, where I never indulgei 
\vith a fire, ai>d which is as much my dressing as 
sleeping apartment. Were I Joungii;^ over a 
breaHiast ij:; a reuiote dressing-room, a vast deal 
of hiemm might be transacted in the lowei: re-> 
gion.s without my knowledge ; and in the way in 
^hicU I treat my people> nothing can b^ goad for 
them, which they wish concealed from me. Even 
the trifling circunfxslance of sleeping in the front 
of my house, I have found not indiSereut or un- 
productive. Careless mistresses have Uttle idea 
of the ^flop-aflid-pail intrigue of London streets, or 
the peculat^^ that is carried on upon the steps of 
aa avea. I have no eapiomieige about me, I detest 
it ; but I tpU ^l;l my servants, that I am up befom 
them, aqd that my window is o^pen, and my head 
out at it, before any of (heir ^ovements^ begin. 
If I had never foviiid ^he b^w^ficial effeet of thia 
vigilance, \ ntiight r{e\^\ in it ; but. I have. had vsm^ 
sevious proof tl?^n \ desiifc^. oi tfee^ wcfi^asity of it : 
it enabled me to save fvojaa ^q w(>rs.t of all de^ 
Sitruction, a poor ignorant <^U(nt!i;y gii'U ^hpsa I 
h^d taken in the lowest sjtti^tioa of. ^y iam^ly ; 
for, believe m^^ my dpar youpg fri^,, we may. 

think 
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think and talk as we please, of reading prayers and 
the scriptures, and sermons to our families ; * these 
things ought we to do ;' but there are many others 
that we neglect, and yet must * not leave undone,' 
if we would find rest for our conscience. We 
hear daily of the strange incongruous misery that 
some of the very best people experience in having 
the worst servants. I heard a lady, whom I look on 
as a woman of the very best intentions, and whose 
life is spent in deeds of goodness, complain, that she 
believed there was hardly any instance or degree 
of moral turpitude which she had not met with in 
turns in her servants ; though she was sure they 
.all knew their Bible from the first verse of Genesis 
to the last of Revelations. She would certainly 
have thought me mad, or an infidel, if I had asked 
her what was the connection between the preser- 
vative she applied, and the disease which she was 
desirous to avert ; but I could tell her that, with^ 
out the connecting link of her own incessant care, 
she could do nothing. • While you are training the 
minds of the young or the ignorant, you must, as 
far as is possible, put it out of their power to do 
wrong, and the best way to begin, is to be yourself 
on the scene of action when their activity begins. 
I have been made sensible of this by any little in- 
disposition that has confined me to my room, 
half an hour later than my usual time : I never 
meet any disgusts or hindrances at my regular 
hour ; but as certainly as I sin, 1 am treated with 
the precipitate retreat of the implements for rub* 
bing tables or other means of cleanliness. I do 

not 
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not scold ; for I consider myself asjia\'ing broken 
the compact ; but the delinquency of my man or 
my maid, is a stimulus to me to return as quickly 
as possible to my good habits. But I am involv- 
ing myself in the sins of pi-eaching and egotising,. 
You . will now, till the clock strikes nine, amuse 
yourself in any way agreeable to you ; mj 
books are . all open to you ; my own custom 
is to read a sermon, as preparing my mind 
for public worship, and preventing, in some mea- 
sure, that sad distraction of thought winch I will 
not presume to say the best of us feel ; but which 
for myself 1 can say, is an afflicting transmutation 
of a professed act of duty, into an habitual irreve-^ 
rence. 

Gertrude seeing another volume of die author, 
on whose writings Lady Mary was employed, they 
sat down together ; and after family-prayers and 
breakfast, Lady Maiy said : 

* You must understand that I have * a Suaday 
book' which L avoid as much during the week, as 
I do plays and newspapers on this day. . It would 
be affronting you to explain my practice. . I have- 
only to refer you to the simple use of this day and 
the six others. During the week, .we are to be di- 
ligent in our worldly affairs ; and if we are exenipt-. 
ed from bodily labor, ^e mu3t substitute for it, 
those labors of the mind which tend to make us 
less creatures of this vyorld, more able to do tho? 
duties enjoined us, and, as connected with the' 
power of influencing to good purposes, more useful. 
I am. sure you will feel with mie, the natural coa*- 
oectioa which, as being natural we must suppose 

reasonable. 
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feasoB&bie, between the prospect of an intdlec'^ 
tual existence, and the endeavor to enlarge the 
sphere of intellect : — it is one of my delights to 
eonsider this Ufe of enlightened knowledge as the 
apprenticeship to one of unbounded wisdom. 

* To take care of our property and even of our 
personal appearance : to provide things honesty that 
10, {Isceut in the sight of all men, w, aa we may inter^ 
pret, in the estimation of all persons who can judge; 
to keep up habits of desirable intercourse with 
the world, to inform ourselves of its pleasures, 
and even of its follies ; . to give into some that are 
innoceDl, for the sake of guarding those who need 
a barrier, against those which are not so ; all this 
is the work of working-days ; but Sunday afibrda 
perfectly a cbstinct mode of existence. To serve 
God and to endeavor to fit ourselves for heaveo^ 
are our specific duties ; and as no (^xtreanes will 
assist in either of these good purposes,, diseretipii 
is as necessary as zeal ; and those who wiQ not 
ttee a iriend, or pevform an act that tends ta tbo 
eeaieiit ef soeial afifection, may be aa dt^^ in*t 
iK>lved in error, as tboaa who disparaife the eere^ 
moaial of rehgieo b^ a^Ugeoco. in ehoosli^ 
^ empkxyments,, therefoie, I hiave ma pctplexiity^ 
Reading, ta enJighteis 9iy path el dstyv or tsi en-; 
QCiurage myself in it^ ia the occiipatiQn, I eooft^sBv 
aaest agreeable ta me ; hail have; oeeasKiiiaUyw 
and ia sitoa^Mis of di^tceasi, very coastiettkioueiy^ 
9pent the tiaie that others, have; dewetoci to piaUso 
vKurshipv hi needle-iwqi^ All the pmideBce wer 
0ai> exercise^ will not atwaya swiice to meet tha 

. oasoatek^ 
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€asualfied of life ; and if an infant must go naked, 
df a sick friend remain without some articte 
of comfort, tinleS9 some one will turn setnpstressi 
I would much rather take tlie responsibility on 
siyselfy than turn it over to one who perhaps 
could not comprehend the moral distinction. The 
books I read, as amusement on this day, are 
often poetry; as raising the mind a little from its 
groveling style of thinking ; and in endeavoring to 
do this, the assistance of the Sacred Writing is 
most conspicuous, particularly if, as a learned 
^end of mine says, ' we have resolution enough to 
i^ead a Gospel or an Epistle at a sitting,' instead of 
n^bat he calls, ' the listless slumbering over a chap^ 
ter a-day by way of task/ 

* To an hour spent consistently with these sen- 
fiments, srucceeded public worship, to whicfai 
Lady Mary went on foot, followed by her mefi* 
servants, affd leavhig to as many of the femalejf 
as cOuM be spared, the option seldom missed us, of 
going to church, and receiving her approbation, 
or of knowing themselves the objects of a degrade 
ing pity for their ignorance; * I am no firiend,* 
twid she, * to driving or bribing the Iwver dai^sesf 
to an attendance on public worship: they will 
cheat us, ff they can, whenever we use any sort 
trf compulsron. I had an aunt who made a scru«- 
pulouB point of, as she called it, * seeing all her 
people in : she tht)ught, poor woman! that! 
once m, they were safe ; and she never suspected 
that her footmen stole out to the ale-house, or loi-* 

tered 
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tered in idle sports in the church-yard; nor did shc^ 
understand that her maids hailed the .Sunday, as- 
the day when, to shew their own finery, and to ob- 
serve thair oi otliers, would pay them for the con-' 
finement and taciturnity the pleasure was alloyed 
with. To convince them tli^t there is no going to 
Heaven by proxy, would, in my opinion, have 
been time better spent, if they had been previously 
trained to know that it was worth their trouble to 
try to get thither/ 

* 

. In returning from church, where the service had 
been read Only in plain decency, and the sermon 
had come recommended neither by brilliant decla- 
mation, pointed antithesis, harrowing pathos, or a 
Brutus head, Lady Mary said, * I could have 
amused you far better, had I taken you to the cha- 
pel in my own street; . but 1 have no taste for the 
scenic in our devotions. If we cannot serve God 
without a stimulus, our mental constitution is in the 
state of our bodily health, when we cannot dine 
, without bitters. A resolution to attend the parish 
church, if it can be done with convenience, and 
tyithout disgust, saves us from the slavery of our 
own caprices — by resolving not to change, we 
avoid the; danger of changing too often. Next to 
the parish-church, 1 prefer the nearest place of 
worship, if it be decently served, as diminishing 
tlie disappointments occasioned by weather, and 
the necessity of employing our servants in their 
labors ; but, I confess, I am tempted to laugh or 
fret at the journics many of us take to serve our 

Maker; 
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Muker ; when, as St Paul says, ^ He is not far 
from any of us.' 

A very good woman, with whom I am acquaint- 
ed, and who has a chapel within a few yards of her 
house, and is ^within ten ;ninutes' walk of three 
other places of worship, wherie it is performed in all 
the varieties that our church affords, pays chair 
every Sunday hire, to sit in a crowded closet at the 
chapel-royal, where, certainly in much personal 
convenience, she may, if the reader and preacher 
have strong voices, catch the prayers and the ser- 
mon; but thiSj I confess, appears to me worship^ 
ping something beside her Maker : — and^ a family, 
to whom 1 am nearly related, make a journey from 
west to east, to hear \v'hat they call a^ impressive 
preacher. I say nothing of sectaries : as they pro^ 
Jess to deviate from usi .they do not belong to us ; 
but it is contemptible to see us of the church of 
England so possessed of itching ears. Well may 
scoffers talk of- the ^religion-shops' of London; 
but if we shew our disposition to be caught, up- 
holsterers are not to, be blamed for fitting, up cha- 
pels^ and furnishing them with men of silver tongues 
and fluent laogoage; or for promising a succes- 
sion of ^ pretty pr^chers to an elegant congrega- 
tion.' The sober-minded will still rest content, in a 
clearer understanding of their duty ; they will re- 
membei;^ that as. the business of divine worship is 
to join in a confession of our sins, to>,supplicate 
^or pardon and grace, and to hear the word of Opd; 
it is not anmtter of any real importance, whether 
the reader has,, or has not, a very fine voice : if they 

2 are 
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are fitly impressed themselves, they M'ill not think 
an impressive manner, however agreeable, Qbs^'- 
iutely reqiiisltfe f?o their ofi'tring dp their pt-ayera 
and praises ; and aivai^thatlhe sermon is the least 
essential part of the sef vice, and that oratory is not 
teligion, they are muiJh more easily satisfied thaA 
those wanderers of M^hdm I have been speaking. 
I am far from despi&iitg eleqiitoce : it is so seldonl 
the good fortune of wbhien Vb hear it, thc^t we may 
be forgiten if we seek it, now and then, in the p\A^ 
pit ; but if we are bound by conscience and f eason 
t6 suflfef lie want of woflh ill otrf teadiers^ to abate 
in out estimation that which they teach ; it is, on 
the other hand, but fair fo consider the HtUfgy zfiA 
the Scriptures as not at ail indebted for any jpart ef 
their worth or dficaicy, ib the if relative propefHi^fe 
of the medium by which they reach us. * When 
there Kri&ed amdngst o^i' H teacher, who is emi- 
nently gifted with the power of expounding the 
law by which we ate to live, indifference on the 
subject is eulptible; but this is seldom the sf^yedes 
of exceltence that attracts ai. When tve wish to 
be info^^fnedj we g6 fo bookii : it is to he persuaded 
that we ftesort to p4)pukr preachers ; imd often 
mistaking the irritabilHy of our tjcrves fof the 
Jjower of their eloquenc*, we feel grateful to therti 
for a sudden improvement it> the Christiah virtues. 
If the effect lasted, I wouW not quarrel with th* 
cau^Je ; but I hftte^ se?A>m^ deen the feeHngs, excited 
by preaching, eontittue^ kjrig enough to da more 
Ihan contribute to th6 plla:<ej and tHe^ slbry of 
^eK«ftrii>&, well tokf, M^ould produce ^ sam* 
'"■ •■ - fruits. 
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fhiils. I remember a reproof the husband of at 
friend of mine gave to a young itian who had* 
{^reached a sermon very much applauded by 
Inaiiy, but so harrowing in its portraits of human^ 
fniseries, that hty friend was made seriously ill by 
it. The youtig preacbfer, on hearihg wh^t had hap- 
i)ened, seemed to think her suffering the triumph 
of his pdwef, till her husband, provoked by his 
feelings for his wife, said, * I befeeech you, Sir, da 
not reckohj as your eloquence, hei* misfortune^ in 
having six weeks ago lost an only sister/ ' 

* And now,' said her ladyship, on entering her 
house, * how shall I most please you ? for I look 
on the giving I'atlonal pleasure to ft youhg person^ 
As one of the allowed recreations of this chearful 
day ; and I will walk with you, or visit with you : or 
take you to see the world in Kensirigtorl Garden, 
or I will stay at home and read with you ; make no 
scruple of being hotiest, for though at my time of 
life, I hold mil/ best use of the Lord's day to be thigi 
preparing myself^ in the intervals of publicworship, 
by reading and meditation, for a world on which 
I must soon enter; yet, when an opportunity^ such 
as this, offers, df enccJUraging the good to continue! 
good, I should prefer it to any personal solicitude^ 
-»— Say, then, you like Kensington garden, and I 
am at youi* service*— it will not be so gay as it was 
in the spring ; but still the town is not empty, and 
the day is not too hot to enjoy it.' 

* You encourage me,' said Gertrude, * my dear 
madam, even to be wrong:— I own it is a great. 

roL. lU Q temptation, 
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temptation, for I never yet saw Kensington gar- 
den, except from Hyde park. 

A few visitors, per30][is whose, respect for Lady 
1^'Iary shewed them deserving of her regard^ in suc- 
cession iiUed up the time, till- they ^ out. Of the 
number, weretwoor three sensiblemen, who inform- 
ed her of books or subjects of curiosity; one was her 
parish-priest ; two were young wome% whose af^ 
ifi^ctions seemed incresised by some cause for grati-^ 
tude; and the conversation, wi^b all, was equally 
removed from the frivolous and the form^. 

Could we, without wearying, we would detaal 
Lady Mary's sentiments md remarks in her pro^ 
menade. She did not once thank G od that she had 
passed the age of being easily pleased : she neither 
stigmatised fashions, or encouraged folly; but she 
taught discrimination. She gave to beauty, grace, 
and elegance their meed of praise ; and she shewed 
that the world may be our instruction, our amuse- 
Qient, or our bane, according to our choice. Many 
interesting little anecdotes she told of those whom 
they met, or who joined her for a few minutes, set- 
ting virtue in the fairest point of view, or the devi- 
ation from it in tin awful one.. 

There was a height of manner about Lady 
Mary totally distinct from pride, but bespeaking 
her rank ; and to all she met^ her deportment was 
80 naturally, as well as correctly, adjusted, that it 
placed her and them in their proper situation ; to 
her superiors she looked with dignified respect : ta 

4 her 
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tier equals she was frank and conciliating ; whilst 
to those who were her inferiors, she was gracefully 
encouraging. The aged could nbt fancy that they 
had outlived her remembrance ; the young saw 
themselves not beneath her regard ; and towards 
^11, there was a tone of veracity, that gave the va- 
lue of sincerity tb her politeness. 

' I am not yet/ said she, * too old to be caught 
witii triflesj or triflers ; and, though I would not 
Wear these fine colors, these gay decorations, these 
gossamer ornaments, yet they are all in their sim- 
ple state of existence, the work' of ah Almighty 
hand ; and pink and purple, ostrich-feathers, and 
jewels, in their proper place, all cateb my atten- 
tion, and extort a species of admiration that is plea- 
sant in the excitatiop ; atid as for the wearers, if 
they will not do any thing seriously to preclude 
themselves from the natural effect of maturer 
years, to make maturer minds, they arid I can 
liever disagree; the affectation in youth of despis- 
ing what belongs to its age, may, I- fear, make hy- 
pocrites ; but it sjsldom produces real wisdom.' 

Returning home half an hour before dinner, 
I^dy Mary Said, * Now, if none of my Sunday 
friends interrupt us, we will this evening avail out* 
selves of the hour of service at the neighboring 
chapel, and atone for bur omission of piibHc wor- 
ship this afternoon; but, as I conceive it a fight 
thing to be very good humored to idle young *mea 
on a Sunday, I always have a plain but ample 
dinner, to which a few of my friends' sons are con- 
stantly invited. In my housekeeper's room, I 

' © 2 have 
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have a snug table for two or three who have known 
better days. My guests do not keep me at home 
very often, for I do not associate with the very 
naughty ; they will, if I am circumstanced as to- 
day, sometimes go vi'ith me to hear our yOung ora- 
tor at the chapel. Some, indeed, I have not yet 
got into such good training ; and m ith these I can 
do more by staying at home ; this I do willingly, 
as, at least, I can keep them from worse company ; 
and I ow^n, though I wish to understand this day in 
the most liberal acceptation we are warranted in, 
I feel something uncomfortable in thirlking.of their 
resorting even to chess and billiards ; they are so 
utterly unconnected with the business vve have to 
do ; they so preclude all recollection, and they are 
in themselves so innocent, that I dread them as 
habits rendered imperceptibly noxious, not by theit 
own incorporated evil, but simply by their empire 
over us/ 

.Two young men arrived nearly at the last mo- 
ment ; the one had the recommendations of good 
sense, and an ardent curiosity, which Lady Wary 
was equally able and willing to indulge and to- sa- 
tisfy ; the other, related to her, seemed possessed 
of invincible good-nature, and a brilliant taste : he 
brought to her an offering of elegant sportive poer 
try, which she received with acknow^ledgment and 
commendation; the conversation was easy and 
animated ; and Gertrude was not allowed to de- 
cline a share in it. ^ ' • 

The party did not separate till it was nearly time 
•^ for service. ^ * If you are going to chapel/ said 

the 
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the elder young man, ' will you allow me to attend 
your' * I shall wait your return,' said the poet: 
* I feel la^y; but I insist on your going.' Lady 
Mary, with some mirth, allowed his claim to in- 
dulgence ; but, before they had seated themselves 
in the pew, he overtook them. * You shame me,' 
said he, * it is too bad — I should not have minded 
it, would you have let me be quiet ; but your but- 
ler, supposing the stage clear, came to take care of 
your wine, and he. begged my pardon in such a 
way, that somehow -I was forced to say, I was fol- 
lowing you, and, bavmg said it, I felt that I must 
do it' 

* You will not ask me, I aip sure/ said Lady 
Mary, ^ to blame a cause that has had sp good aa 
eflfect' 

The refreshments of the evening met them on 
their return. Conversation arose out of the suhri 
ject of the sermon ; and Lady Mary, mixing histo- 
rical enquiry with iiioral discussion, brought for-i 
ward the recollections and various information of 
the young men; she gave to each the (^port unity 
of doing himself credit, and by putting them into 
good conceit with themselves, she instructed them 
on those subjects tl:iat w?re really of the first im^ 
poftance with her. 

They retired before ten 5 but Lady MaKy would 
not allow them to escort Gertrude home. Slje de- 
tained her, to speak on the difference between fok 
lowing the le^d of othersj and indulging ourselvea 
in the performance of our duties. ' I call th^is,* 
laid she^. ' ^ day of great relaxation, and indul^j 
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gence to myself: v(\y time of life does not allow me 
leisure to make all Sundays like this ; hut if we ta^a 
the vicissitudes of tiipes and seasons, as tiiey come^; 
we shall find that the coarse to which the a^'airs of 
this life are subjected by the over-ruling hand of ^ 
wise Providence, presents whatever we require. A 
rainy day, that keeps eyery body at hopie, permits^ 
me to be at home with inyself j and relieving my 
attention by changing its object, a day of sixteen 
hours is . not too long for me : I tell you I hcive a^ 
Sunday-book ; that which at present occupies with 
me the chief place nextthe Scriptures, is Klopstpck'^k 
Messiah, of which those whQ cannpt read it in the 
priginal, can have po idea. It has been most disr. 
honestly translated and degraded; for though it 
has, like most great works, great faults, it tiaa 
beauties not exceeded by the |*aradise liOst, an^ 
an importance that makes an acquaintance with it, 
when it can be obtained, something v?9te than niat- 
ter of amusement It is a wprl^ I am always read- 
ing; and, as it teaches me to look, with humble hope 
and confidence, to ^ state of exis^tence that is to re-: 
conopence ug for ^e trials of ^his, it is my interest 
to malfe i^ piy f^adc-piecum : what is pur interest i^ 
top pleasf^nt to tire soon ; therefore I ain fpnd of the 
book; fi^nd, QS it does not pbee^t us by making our. 
own endeayoifs unnecessary. I can c^lways hope I 
Bftn invigorated in my path pf duty by the pioua 
German. Beside this, I read the sermpns of our 
best writers, find the celebrated French preachers : 
I hare cordial friends, with whpm I correspond in 
away not unsuited to the day; and^there is s^lways,; 

with 
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with such Milies ctf the field^ as myself, who 'neither 
toil nor spin/ some little fanciful episode of imagined 
duty carrying on, which calls for the calm exercise 
of our limited powers; some little lass to be put in 
the way bo get her bread ; some contrivance, simi-r 
lar to that io the fable of the Crow and the Pitcher^ 
by which ingenuity may supply means we caun 
not command; some one to advise; some one 
to <ionsole ; some one's cause to plead, or some- 
body to whom one can give pleasure, even without 
quitting the fjre-side, 

^ With these ideas, you would not be surprised 
to see me very angry at hearing Sunday vilified, or 
seeing it mis-used, because its use is not under-t 
stood. Every thing is dull to the ignorant ; and to 
rest, is a command of tyranny to him who never 
works ; but to those wh9 know what it is to perse^ 
Verc, even in a course of modef ate industry, si); 
days together, the seventh comes a3 a cordial, and 
is received as a friend, whon; we would not meet 
but with a chearful coqutenance^ Different ranka 
of persons must give it different entertainment ; if 
the lower classes will but go to qhurch Qnce in the 
day, and forbear swearing, drinkiqg, fighting, and 
suph enormities, they have my hearty concurrence 
in their finery, their tea-gardens, and all their toil 
for pleasure} nor would I abridge th^ gratification 
of Sunday hpspitality ampngst tliose with Avhom it 
is the only day of leisure, if it be indulged with a 
due regard to th§ purpose of the day, and the relief 
pf our domestics. All this, you will say, carrier 
^ appearance of ^tll^wance. w^l concession j 

mix 
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and, unless I give yoii my most private opinion^ 
.my dear young friend, I shall, after all, mis-lead 
•you. Every day ought to be to us partially a 
rSabbatli : all who can command an interval of lei- 
sure, ought to make use of it, for the purpose of 
stopping the springs and wheels of their occupa- 
tions, and communing with their own hearts; but 
if, as is too much the case with most of us, the 
stream sets with too strong a current to be thus 
checked, the return of the stated period is invaluar 
ble. As an enjoined Sabbath merely, that is as a 
day of rest, it demands our respect, our acquies- 
cence, and our self-command ; but as the Lord's 
day, it has a more active character with us as parties 
to the New Covenant; and I conceive its fit em^ 
ployment to be the solemn dedication of ourselves^ 
from the time of our rising from sleep, till our fall- 
ing into it again, to the duties of religion, without 
admitting into it any of this world's ideas or husi-f 
iiesses, but such as sf^rveto connect the command-* 
ments of the Old Testament with those of the New, 
But abstraction frqip the wqrld, is a power few posi 
sess, and fewpr ought tp use; for to be innocent, it 
must result from circumstances : as soon as it forces 
them, it becomes reprehensible. The ascetic vir- 
tues are depredations on society, if spciety has any 
claim on us; but there certainly are persons, who, 
trained by misfortune, or the high character of their 
own mind, may presun^e to say on the Lord's day, 
* Farewell ! thou busy world,' and turn with all their 
beart to Him who made it. Butjet no one be un^ 
happy, if thip dispositjoq, in its ufniost extent, 
. dqei 
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does not follow their honest endeavors. Let us do 
our best, and trust that we shall, as we proceed, be 
lenabled to make that best better. 

* And now, my dear young friend,' concluded 
Lady Mary, * I have said to you what occurs to 
me on the subject of that day, which I would wish 
you to regard, not as the Jewish Sabbath, but as n 
day of a more active character, and substituting 
the equity of Christianity for the Mosaic law. We 
have passed it, I hope, pleasantly to us both.— ^ 
Nothing remains for me to do but to join in devo- 
tion with my servants ; and, as this should be the 
last of their employments, that the impression may 
not be effisiced, I must know first that you are safe 
at home; my chair shall convey you, and one of the 
men shall attend you ; and, as I suppose we (hall 
both be occupied to-morrow, pur next meeting 
probably may be in my carriage. Should you ex- 
perience any disappointment, or vexation, in your 
iBquipmentSy let me know^ anicl I shall be happy to 
assist yoi|»' 

Gertrude took leave, gratefully impressed; 
and her meditations in her way home tended to 
convince her, that if, in her situation she was 
^bridged of the pleasures common to other young 
women, the subtraction was more than atoned for, 
by such as are nqt often met with, by those of ad^ 
yanced age. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

JUMdy to Hi Ott/. The eommunicativentis ofiome biogr^picri' 
con^d^ed^ ThttravdUrs^ The arrivals 

T^HE mtervening day Gertrude spent entirely alone^ 
but too much occupied to be aware that she was 
80. That attention to the ease of a fellow-creature, 
which the world calls poUtem^y but a higher au<» 
thority ranks as chanty ^ made Lady Mary &end to 
satisfy herself that she was i|i no danger of disap-t 
pointment from the want of punctuality in those 
whom she had employed for her. She received, in 
that order and propriety which follow from t^e im-« 
pulse of an efficient mind, whatever 9he wanted ; 
fuid turning her thoughts from Lady Luxmore, and 
the ambiguous oracle, she enjoyed her possessions 
and her prospects. By Lady Mary's note of en- 
quiry, she was informed that Lord Luxmore and 
his son were arrived, and would expect her at 
breakfast; and that a servant would fetch her and 
her baggage in due time. 

She ne^ed little sleep to refresh labor so re^ 
freshing ; the power of forgettipg had no. attraction,; 
for one whose ifecollectiQns were so delightful. Oix 
the morning of departure, a cloudless sky, and a 
gentle breeze were in unison with her feelings — 
they seemed to say, * Confide, ar^d be temperate ;* 
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fxA to both was she inclined ; but still more in-r 
iplined was she to indulge in tears —a disposition for 
which her prpfpuqd ignorance ^CQuld, in no way, 
account. 

No one, older than herself, will wonder that she 
was ready, more than an hour before it was neces-f 
^ary ; or that she fancied the clock had stopped ; 
or that, with plenty of employment within her 
feach, she remained idly gaping at the window* 
Gertrude was not of the very Jowest order of hu- 
pian l^eings ; but she was neither a saint or a phi« 
Josopher ; she was very xnuck like what most other 
girls of plain understanding would be, if they learnt 
mqre and were taught less ; and we could detail 
proqfs of natural infirmity in her, which might gra- 
tify such as are uneasy when they are not the 
tallest of a company ; but those skilled in morals^ 
will not need an inde:^ ; and we have seen little 
pther good produced, by displaying the rubbish of 
fhe heart, than the consoling those who are disr 
posed to thaqk God, if they eyer think of him, that? 
jiey are not ^ even as thig publican/ Too much 
respect cannot be paid to truth and ai.ndor ; and 
we sin ignor^ntly, if we, in our delineation, pflFencf 
against either ; but meaning tq do good, by encou- 
raging to emulation, we must consider our audi- 
|;ors;and, as there is scarce any thing unsuscepti- 
ble oitraveatie:^ we might cpnyert even Gertrude's 
foolish fidget, during this mis-spent hour, into a 
feason, with ^ome of our acquaintance, why she 
pught to have been disappointed of ^he pleasure 
, ^at made her so childish. 
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On the subject of a practice, that may be termed 
^ stripping to appear in public/ that is to say, un- 
lK)unded frankness in disclosing our errors and in- 
firmities, allow us to say a few words : 

To God * all hearts are open ;' therefore, in. 
our confessions to him, it is the conquest over our 
pride, not his information, that is the object — the 
confession is rather to ourselves— it is arraying our 
faults before us, that we may see them in the ag- 
gregate : — the effect is confined to us ; and we 
must be hardened beyond the usual callosity of na- 
ture, if that effect be not good ; but in taking pain* 
to convince the world that we are worthless, or 
even in lowering the standard it has assigned us, 
even our best endeavors may produce consequences 
pregnant with mischief. Mankind feel comfort in 
the support of numbers ; and it is to be feared we 
must attain a better state of being, before we over- 
come a malicious feeling of pleasure in discovering 
otherjj to be not so much our superiors as we fear- 
ed. No question is asked, while we read such ex- 
posures, whether humility, or a perverse resolution 
to be degraded, may not charge the picture too 
heavily; and if he who gives into our band thq 
master-key of the dark closet of his heart, happen 
to be one who has been in the habit of instructing 
us, great is the triumph, when we lay aside his re- 
velations, informed by them that hQ was no better 
than ourselves. ' 

Another objection lies against Confessions, Se- 
cret Jourq^s, &c. The corruption of our fellen 
nature requires, that, if possible, we should be ^ 
i ' wran^ 
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norant how we may sin : the gulph between us and 
those of the nether world, cannot be too broad, too 
deep, too tremendous ; and we trust every one, 
compelled to approach the brink, would start back 
with horror ; but tiie Confessors, and Secret Jour- 
nalists, in their perhaps notfeigned humility, are not 
aware, that while tliey admit its terrors, they build 
a bridge over it ; and, as far as the mortal eye can 
reach, demonstrate, that it may be passed with a 
very comfortable degree of safety, and without the 
immediate loss> even of reputation. 

The prevalent inquisitiveness into secret history, 
which finds satisfaction in perusing volumes of let- 
ters, never designed for the public eye, is of kin to 
the evil of which we are speaking. We cannot^ 
surely, have any expectation of seeing persons 
known to the world, in a more favorable point of 
view, than as they have appeared to it — few, very 
few of us, are content to be least agreeable when 
most seen ; and private and familiar letters, even 
when they do their best for the writer, require great 
allowance. It is rather to be feared, that we read 
to know how low we may seta received character; 
and, presuming to judge of what is before us, with- 
out giving the culprit an opportunity of vindicating 
himself, explaining his motives or expressions, or 
renouncing his errors, we congratulate ourselves as 
having conjured him, at length, within that circle 
in which the price of his head is at our own arbitre- 
ment 

The effect of this indulgence is as vicious as the 
cau«e# While it- is one of the lamentations of ob* 

servers. 



servers, that every man has two characters, a queii^ 
tion must subsist, whether both of them are equally 
£t for the public eye ; or whether, if one be supe- 
rior to the other, a little discretion be not necessary 
to prevent the evil of the one from counterba- 
lancing the good of the other. A man may teach 
in public, with great advantage to his pupils, whose 
private habits of acting, thinking, or speaking, may 
tend to de^prade him ; and after all, epistolary ex-^ 
cellence is so unconnected .with all other meri^ 
and $0 much may subsist without it, that to draw 
finy inference from the possession, or the want of 
it» is unfair ; yet an inference is drawn, and dispa- 
ragement often folloH*s. Instead of wishing to see 
fbe fairest side of our fellow-creatures ; instead of 
that charity, which ^hopeth all things, and be* 
iieveth all things' — ^in those whom the world has 
re^)eeled, we delight in plucking them of every 
feather ; and it is, perhaps, only our fear that the 
next subject will, by dexterity, avoid the operation^ 
that prevents our honest exclamations* Who that 
wished well to the credit of their species, or who 
appreciated properly the service done to religion 
and virtue, by a deceased moralist of the norths 
could feel any pleasure in seeing that he thought it 
necessary to* flatter a foolish duchess to the 
very verge of the ludicrous? or would not the 
iJready sufficient ridicule bestowed on Johnson's 
cro$s-bun» and resolves^ have beeh increased^ 
and his power of doing good still longer de- 
ferred, if the most active of his executors 
had brought forward his friend without discretion. 
Jn that case, an example, worthy of imitation, was 

afforded : 



itSbrded : letters, and some that would have grati- 
fied, not the very noblest feelings of our nature^ 
were returned to the writers, and his voluminous 
diaries, in which the writer, by marks and methods 
of his own, afforded much ad libitum^ to the en-^ 
quirer, were, as not likely to be fairly understood* 
and subject to be very unfairly misunderstood^ 
urithheld from the public. 
- Bat few can know how necessary are great 
powers of discrimination, and great principles of 
integrity, in analysing the characters of individuals; 
}t is not ev^ry one, who means to be honest, that 
has skiU enough to execute the office of a biogra- 
pher faithfully: there is a keeping in this species 
of writing as in a landscape ; and if the errors are 
brought into the foreground, which they have sel- 
dom, we will hope, a right to occupy in a charac- 
ter worth recording, the crowd will never s©e any 

thing in its right place. rBut we have wamdered 

fromGertrude,till we scarce know where to find her^ 

The meeting at Lady Mary Sydenham's was 
one of those little^[/02/ occurrences of life, of which 
every *toa@a tells mto the. value. Her kuityship's 
deportment was maternal. Lord Luxmoi'e, sitting 
in the strong i?edected light of happiness, emanating 
from himself^ was brilliant in spurits and in man- 
ners,, while Portargis starting out of a companion 
foe bq^ kito. the associate of his father^ seemed en*- 
tered oa a partnership, where he claimed the chief 
activity for himself, and sought and found his re^ 
^ard ia the acceptance of his services. 

Gertrude's 
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Gertrude's quantity of sterling enjoyment ti^oul^ 
bear some alloy, without much depreciation; of 
she would have been teazed by the viscount's 
buzzing. Some little concern, indeed, she felt for 
his credit with his great aunt, which she thought 
his vivacities might impeach ; but she soon found 
it a superfluous care ; his lordship was beginning 
to think and act for himself; and her feelings were 
about as useful to him as that seeming responsibi- 
lity with which we burden ourselves, when we are 
in agonies for an actor who is not perfect, or for a 
friend who is telling a story as of a distant person^ 
which unfortunately attaches to the person ad-» 
dressed. 

The healtTiy human mirid loves that sort of 
movement which we call a bustle ; and of all bus-* 
ties, perhaps that of travelling is the most joyous 
to the young. The journey to Oxford, Gertrude's 
former indulgence of this kind, was attended by 
circumstances too crushing to admit of perfect feli-^ 
city. There was now nothing material wanting 
to her happiness : she had experienced the great- 
est, the most unlooked-for kindness ; she was of 
importance to others, and her enjoyments seemed 
guaranteed by persons out of the reach of common 
accident Lady Mary's carriage, with no shab*- 
binesses nor aukwardnesses attached to it, Lord 
Luxmore's travelling chariot, for the accommoda^ 
tion of servants, the whole * appointment' be- 
speaking that dexterity and felicity which rank and 
wealth fairly command, came in sight — a few mi- 
nutes carried the party out of London, and Ger- 
trude 
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trtide Aubrey set out to see the world, by return- 
ing to her birth-place. 

Lady Mary had generally possessed some degree 
of iiifluerice over the young people who knew her ; 
but Lord Portargis^s acquaintance with k^t was 
very slight, land the refinement of modern manners 
would have disposed him to accept her absence 
without murmuring, had not some hints of her im* 
portance in the scheme, met his pefceptions : but 
his lordship in no degree submitted to the usual 
restraint her presence imposed on pertness. Having 
profited as much as could be expected, under the 
tuition of the accomplished Abb6 Bonfiront, for 
whom, as well as for the meagre fare of his house, 
he nevertheless entertained such a hatred as made 
it an ofience to him f o hear him named ; and, con* 
sidering his father and Gertrude*s cAoperow as in- 
terruptions, he broke in on evety thing they said, 
or attenipted to say ; and questions not far re- 
ttioved from ' How should you know ?* and re- 
proofs little milder than those merited by pre- 
sumption, served, like the caltrops of a procession, 
to keep the way clear for himself. And, Lord bless 
the young man ! what had he to bring forward that 
was worth all this trouble ? He was, indeed, no 
longer to be recognised as tlie pupil of Mr. Sydea- 
ham, but he was not the scholat even of his sub- 
stituted teacher ; for an intermediate friendship or 
two had translated even the Abb6 s precepts into 
still more accommodating language; and being 
told that, thus and thus, he was to qnderstand 
what had appeared to him, in its mildest exhibi- 

Vol, ii- h ti^«j 
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tion, most untracta^le ri^fe, be had shewn hy 
gratiWde to Sis htieratbrs'by'depen&nce and at- 
tactiment, and never presumed tp comprehend any 
tiingjie'dij'not iikel but as e?plamed jjy taem; 
wio, not'iforgett'iii^' that he was llie soil and Me 
ob/b m> of i> peer> ""ere so consii^eraje ^s to' avoid 
idi occasions' o'^vexiii^ him. Ho»''ffiS. ™; 'J'.P.'S; 
pare tiim,''even for tlieorciinary Warfare of 4e wprH, 
was a question rasrertopropoiindtliaiiresol.ye/ 

"lib inciination soon discovering itself, ^adj[ 
Mary, either treating him liie a grocei;'? new ap- 
prentice,' by suffering himto clp^ 6f that 'which Ke 
coveted', or else not chusmg'^tlie trouble of a'con- 
test,'gave him the space he required, both for pull- 
jngup IMS t)Oo^s,'and for amusing Gertrude. \n, 
ignorant gnt 'indeea, could' liiit enWr into the joys, 
of ' disobedience, or tta lijitjirbu'sdelioM of clieat- 
ing teacheS-^he, on the'contraii, wfeM she halt 
tad tile same advantage," and' fancied; i«. vyoulj^ 
have i^een 'more' valued by her ^aii V him on 
whomUwas'pei-force bestowed'. She mi^ht haye, 
been greatly entertained^ with 'what wxiuld'^ve ini- 
proye^ he/''"^"'^^'*Se/'e*^'''ie cbuiit^' io whiclx 
Eton is s5tuat'pc(, tito/thrs.his to^sHio origina|iy 
knew as liitleas of the Cap<! oTj Good'Hspe, ^hd 
now remembered nothing.' She knew enough' o^ 
'i' of the school, toenablc her'td ask, 
'iord^^ip could not answer, — ' You, 
,'' said We, '''m'the'Wiiidsor Guide',*! 

T .. ji.'Marit aniinnn^ic. nf firfltf. and 



ed Us son if he had remembered to call «t Gray's 
for hifif watc^-chain, axiA wished ' he ha4 time to 
read/ 

' But nothing could exceed the propriety, the de^ 
licacy, pr the kindness of I^ord Luxmocie. . Wh^ 
sbaU say the female character ia not important^ 
ivhen a s^gle woonan of tlu^eeseore^ and a diffident 
g^l of sif teen^ couj^li xnake a win of iasjbioa wish 
to appear a mai^ of sometitung t)etter. A$. if em^ 
coig-aged by the pr^qpieiqt of success, be began ta 
dkeck ]ius son's interruptions, and to exerciser^ in the 
laost winning; mannei:,^ the pfdite^tapeci^sfctf atteio^ 
tioar H|is conversiatioh waa- fiamished by that 
\rhicbi&alvra}fs entertsdning, tbe relation of QccW'n 
Fences thM ca^. be understood only by the det^ of 
mib wli0'$li3a:ed in thew^^ and M^lno^e power of iota- 
irestniig is in.creasedi in. |f p^orti,Qm to the distance o^ 
the scene in wbfchf they took tish irise» Lord Li^x-* 
ijiope was now too. mn^dr habituated tO' i^ ^V^f^ 
and mechanic, of busini^^s t(h t^lk diplfin^iiiic^.h^ 
di^scribedi the opera and mtm^^ tfie^tf:;^ pf tj^ cif^ 
ties in which h^ 1^ iresided, •^Qdr;QOin{^r^.W^ 
Qbservatipns witk those whichf ; Ladyf Ma^->liad» 
made at his time of life : he recollected manoi»p% 
and customs that were singular and peculiar, and 
furnished very handsomely and agreeably his share 
of a summer-day's pleasant chat. * 

A fine evening brought them to Luxmore rec- 
tory-house ; and, on approaching it, Gertrude's 
spirits, overcome by the recollection that this had 
been the abode of a father, whoni she had never 
known, and a mother whom she dared not men- 

H 8 tipn, 
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tion, deserted her to a degree that called out Lady 
Mary's good sense, while it excited the tenderest 
sympathy in the earl, and the greatest surprise in 
his son, * If you had the misfortune to lose your 
parents, Portargis,' said she, * you would then un- 
derstand what I feel/ ' True,* Said Lord Lux- 
tnore, * you have, I grant, reason to feel, on revisit- 
ing this place — I protest it did not occur to me, or 
I should, perhaps, have hesitated in pressing it* 
•*— * I did not know I should feel it/ replied she, 
* but I shall soon get over it/ — * I hope so,' said 
his lordship; ^ do not let painful reflections cloud 
the end of your journey. Do me the honor to 
consider me as in the place of your father; and I 
hope, in that point, you will know no difference/ 
«^She understood the kindness, though she could 
very imperfectly reply to it : she was ashamed of 
her weakness, and turned to Lady Mary, as if ask- 
ing her to reprehend it. The sight of Mr. Syden- 
ham, and a lady of a prepossessing aspect, who 
appeared on a sloping lawn, in front of the house, 
round which the carriage drove, comforted her, 
jand chased mway the very painful ideas of the mo* 
»ent 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A London nffoice. Provincial language. Family^prayers, ^ 

decent xoidow. Breakfast-manners. Anecdote, Industry* 

'A soldier, A mother's care. A daughter*s passion. The 

Jir-grove. Locomotivefflshion: Ancient times. A ride to 

the old house. 

The reception of the party on their alighting, was 
such as acknowledged the kindness, the favor, and 
the honor of the visit ; and Lady Mary met and re- 
turned the cordiality of a near and dear connexion. 
The earl, when he gave his hand to Mr. Sydenham, 
said, * You had ray letter, I hope.' — The reply 
shewed the attention Lord Luxmore had paid to. 
his relation's convenience, and Gertrude's deli- 
cacy ; and she felt happy in the persuasion that 
she had not offended in accepting the offered plea* 
sure. Well-bred introductions soon set every one 
at ease, and her painful feelings, dissipated as they 
bad been by the tumult of arrival, now^ were rising 
again ; when Mr. Sydenham, seeing the glistening 
tear on her eye-lash, as she loqked round, said, 
* You cannot, I imagine, tny dear Miss Aubrey, 
remember much of living here; and the house is so 
altered; that it can recall no idea of what it was.' — 
There was as much good sense as good feeling in 
this information ; and she ceased to seek for that 

which siie wished not to find. 

Mrs^ 
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Mrs. Brett was in the closest dress of a wi- 
dow, but her countenance was serene : her man- 
ners were frank, and yet refined ; and to see others 
liappy, appeared to. give jfj^i; ples^ure. It seemed 
greatly her wish to have prevailed on Lady Mary 
to remain at the rectory^house, and the matter wa-^ 
^rered^ftw* a few seconds; but tord I^uxmore de- 
tided it, by enforcing his claim, and with Portargis, 
not ip one pf his best h.uraor§,. the earl and her 
ladyship left Gertrude, with a promise to seie her 
the next morning. She soon forgot all that was 
oppr^ive 10 her situatidOy ^ and was- presently at 
)eiBure to. rec^Uect^ tha% thdUgh she had oftesi me^ 
with ^says in. peripdioEil wK)ric97 founded oa the 
gituchenie of rustics^ the sensation she now. expert-^ 
Qnced of the pfent-up^ ignorance msulting, irata a 
dpn^fiaiK residence in L^ondoD) remained unde-. 
$orib^. - ' 

UHsmi&sed to -hei? tc^ at aa early hour^ with all! 
^ a^levttidns of df hosiptte(lD|l€ and well-regulated^ 
hOfi^, i^he^ slept it^ pelM:;^; dreamed of hoi^^es and: 
drivers, fancied^ she stilt ffelt the awtion* of the 
wheels-; aiid^whettishe w*kedi mfh the incongruity 
dfa person ^ atu^ted,^ ito^in^ herself in* 
BoiidOfi^, The^giUbstit«!ldfi^4be note^ of birds for* 
the cry df * S^eepj j&W6ep! and! Rust ho!' soon* 
inf6rrMd her; d.i=i4^3h6'stiart«d'up, gr«dgif>g to lose' 
<We moment-df^r ne^ sense of happiness-. None^ 
but a gyrlt:a»feel^ber-h6fie$t-prkte> when she arose 
aawdtdfieat hcrsdf irt-decent-tJeatness. Slife found 
her wifty inta tiie^ gftrdeft,- and-exqi>isit6 was- the 
b^my fragrance of the air to^ 0m who so very sel- 
dom 
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<toiti had tastea a piif e atmosphere. Of the trees, 
the shrubs, and flowers, she knew scarce any : she 
saw reapers in an adjoining field — ^tihey bore no re- 
semblance to those of Thomson. She had been 
told; that the carved and gilt wheatsheaf, which 
formed the designation of a mercer's shop in Lbn* 
don, had cost eight hundred pounds; she had 
^eatly admired this sheaf, as a l^eautiful object ; 
but how very little dici tlie originals resemble it ! 
-—the observation served to prebare her mind for a 
proportionate aissimjlarity between other realities 
and their represehtatfohs. 

Novel and delij^htfur, as was all around her. her 
thoughts would still have! centered on Her parents; 
liul for the diversion tKeV found iii the dialect of 
flie servants in the offices, and about tHe grounds. — 
STiS heard Dame Runmcks [Rouhdacres]^ callea 
to come arid mind the fire in the Sdckers 
[bacKhouse] arid Maivther Bug^ ordered down 
stairs. A' boy was desired not to make such' 
i fe dti [to doj' with his matmAxm^ [murmur- 
ing fhe Jire pdh [shovel] and the saippeit 
[inch* a shovel as m\V hold water} were calfed 
for. A laoonng man gave notice that he was 
gbiflg'^ to dhvp the tumbril [two-wheeled cart] 
to' the' spon^ [drift-way for catire.]' One wo- 
ifi'an asked another how her husband /Jirea^ [diaj 
and was answered^ ' that he fidd strangle fa- 
riii^ [tvas ill without knowing tiie cause. J' 
On all sides, she heardi Te Hwoe [it hasi Te 
diCiX Cioei—Te tmm^te\viW te ramidv, it 

ramed 
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rained and it will rain; and all sung out in 
such a tone, that she imagined the parties offende;d. 

Mr. Sydenham now joined her; and she had great 
pleasure in detailing to him the kindness she had 
so largely experienced from Lady Mary. He made 
aome enquiries as to her situation, and the dispo^-^ 
lion of I^dy Luxmore and Mr, Sterling, toward^ 
her, and lamented with every evidence of charitable 
concern, thskt truly unhappy constitution of natu- 
ral temper in the countess, whic];^ had made it a 
point of common prudence in him to keep aloof. 

Hearing a clock strike, he changed his discourse^ 
and said, * I scarce know what opinions you may 
have formed under persons, now again almost 
strangers to me, but I am SQ persuaded that your 
inclinations ought, with your good sense, to be what 
I would wish them, that I shall always suppose you 
approve what i^ in itself right. It is my custom to 
read prayers to my family every morning and even-, 
ing, and I always take the liberty of requesting 
our guests, on the first morning of their arrival, ta 
conform to the practice, as the neglect of it would 
thwart my endeavors — ^you will therefore, I am 
sure, pot absent yourself; I will talk to you on the 
subject, if you ever need convincing, that it is not. 
only a duty, but onip more conducive than any 
other, to the good order of a family. I am asto- 
nished it is not almost universal ; for as to the ex* 
cuses th^t I hear made for omitting it> no one ever 
gave me the smallest satisfaction." , 

* I was not aware,' said she, * that it was ever 
dpne now ; J have read of it in the lives of persons 

of 
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of singular piety. I think I should greatly like tp 
do it, if I had a house/ 

* If the mind is rightly framed,' said Mr. Sy- 
denham, ^ it must always be a pleasant and an in- 
teresting office ; and, indeed, I know no other way 
in which we can acquit ourselves of the duty we owe 
to our relatives and domestics. How can we b^ 
assured that ignorant servants address themselves 
to their Maker for protection through the night, or 
return thanks for the blessing of a new sun-rise ? 
We are as much bound to take care of their souls 
as of their bodies ; and if their employment in our 
service is an excuse for the low tendency of their 
minds, the least we can do is to raise our's for them 
towards Heaven. Besides, to take the matter up 
on a different basis, it is the best possible assist- 
ance in governing servants : they cannot be absent; 
the}* cannot be drunken ; they cannot be dirty, if 
they must appear twice in the day before us: all our 
reproofs com^ with more force when referried to the 
revelation on which our prayers are founded : aH 
our exhortations appear more affectionate, more 
disinterested, when we shew that we have a com- 
mon interest with them. I have but two punish- 
Oients for my servants, the one is exile fi^om my 
presence, the other from family-prayers-^F-one of 
them has lived in our family thirty-four years, 
pother fifteen, another nine, another eight — ^I, 
Jjave lost none, but by deaths and marriages — I, 
never bear any complaints, or an angry word. We 
have neither swearing, licentiousness, or intoxica* 
tion, to disturb us : my people save money, and are 

content ; 



^fliS6ht; «(t» dai (»l§ 1 cbtideive is to Be ^^Hbifte^f, 
voder Heaven, to the sunpl@ VHi fiegulkif ^raVtStife 
■fiAt i fa>^€ yo<? lb' <t itness fihd ^iW ift? 
' Mhl.' Bi-i^t; iidift,' nice; 6h(l decdtOii's, nef# Shew- 
m Wafifelf tit thS doil-. Mr. Sydenham UA td- 
'«f at^ thb hdtiid. Altet- kii^U dkluUtions, and, o^ 
V&eff&ii di CTeArudfe, grdtiftAil a;6ftm)vried'grti(6rils, a 
^^t h»dd-bgn ^ks fiii^ ^l H f}t^ i^tdxid^; the 
§tr4ttH% all' i^UKlHg a fes^ebt^blb appearance, ^n- 
tee€& the lihftu^ : Mi?. Sydfehhaift read' iiltl/ unaf- 
iaftdf deceAdy aiitt d^votiOft;' thfe plain, §iinpl4 
a«Jrtf?>fm,- puWiait-d by Bishop Gibfeon, for his 
pSH&liibriSi'i Of Edfetdtfi; aind' every One was theft 
fit' HbSrty to profceed' hi the blisihess of the day. 

MrV. Bir^tt m^ r^t'eiitly the widow of a lieutei 
BteWt-iiOWWel ifi the al-nily;' w-hohi she Had liiiah-iSd 
irMeft He ll^d'His way to ihake, and at a' very eafly 
^rtiyd'df Hfe*. Hg had fallen in' actioh';: ahd his 
High'dharacter and the merit that had rattijd it— 
iH6ritl ^liich e\?ed the dpplavifee of a' naWoW,; ihd 
tli6iig[ht| utidcrstbdd less tliaifi she dJdl— h^dpvbvfed 
i<' dnce'tHe' a'^avatiori and the cOiisolation of hei' 
s&ri-i9v<f'. Oti tWs - tremendous bldw^, her brother' 
IriW'ttilstefi'Hef toHs hfom^,' that" hi rfirght wAtch' 
oVtt- hiiFgridf;- rfAdth'ey j^ojioscd leirfAThtt^ tiigfe- 
tlifer: Stt^* \V ai a' woman of seris^, fcelins' aM 
gofttfrndnneYs'; had'riKide the most of a sfight edu- 
cbtiohi t^d had' lost niWiing of what she had'ac- 
^dr^ditf'e^Iy'lift: shehadsbcn enodgh of thii" 
^dt5"bfe c6r«eiW to'livd' ollt oTi^" aha 'en'6'tigh 
of ifS' pf6&s¥re^ att'd pa?rrs to vaTfue its cdmforti. Sli6' 
hM otty? dafighter, whom she spblce of as ab^fcnt'oft' 

a visit; 
9 



a ^^^i! ; A cinrtruiiiiitafaee, which in the hofie thM sfa^ 
wouhi have ptovdd an :a^eeable edithpabion td 
Gbertradbe^ she n^tetted^ 

BxetikSsssiy in a style very dkS&ent frotn that kt 
lAdy I^xmoff c's^ succeeded *. Mrs. Brett, wlk)^ 

* health 

* SHouid. any stster-^masie of Mr. Crabbe'8> feel kicYine& 
to fllctate, and: al a^ loss for a subject^ we Would earnlestly 
recommend * The Meals' of sonie persons in various cl«isse» 
of the community, but particularly the professional. Inhere 
ate many famili^ in Lotidbn, whete — we will liot disgnisb by 
delicate Prf^h^fi — tlie young ladles^ m^ke theii- itibrhiDg-ap-* 
p^earanoe with tlieir hair ifci pap&rs^ as it escaped from thr 
niglit-capv and in their dressings-gowns. Unavoidable want 
of punctuality in the persons for whom the meal is prepared^ 
cteat^s the same want, but not as excusable in those wlio 
prepare it*$ and tbe indecency oi p^r^ttiB\ cbsthirtit is refect- 
ed in thtft of the t^a-t&blfe^, Papii reprcfve^-^Miss t^iintsl — 
Mania, palliatesr Can it^be raiatter of wonder, that tempers^ 
do not improve f We could detail a; whole daiy of what we< 
rail mtiddtiftg mnmgement ; but ocjious as it is to us, it would 
be doubly odibus to disgust others- wilK the picture. We 
therefore content ourselves with Obs^r^^ng,- and td xtsff dis. 
grace of English girls, that not one in twenty of them, is 
really neat^ Be their apipearance ever fo delicate^' wben^ 
finished fur inspection, careful mothers, governesses, an4^ 
those at the beads of houses of education, have not merely., 
in&uite trouble ia making them orderly in their apartments, i 
and the repositories for their clothes, but they find the thingi 
impossible in the present state of discipKne, The mischief i 
is great, in the injury done to that which costs much moiiey 
• — and not merely to the wardrobe-.r-^^Iusie and boojk^s: — vo- 
lumesy not only from the circulating, library, that inslitutioh • 
so pntiUged in ill treatment ! but fine binding, maps, and« > 
ajx>ve all, expensive cuts, are rendered valueless and dis- 
gusting, by the want of a habit of care,, which to thofe who 

have 
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health seemed injured, made no complamt of hav« 
ing rested ill or suffered : she tried to excite no 
compassion : she rather turned attention from her- 
self : there was no contradiction, no bickering ; her 
brother and she were as well bred to each other as 
10 their guest, and the interchange of kind offices 
constituted their politeness. When they sepa- 
rated, they agreed between themselves what should 
be the fete of Gertrude for the next hour ; and it 
left her to the care of Mrs. Brett, who dismissing 
all regards but those contributing to her comfort^ 
took her round with her to the dairy, the poultry- 
yard, the farm-yard, and the fruit and kitchen-gar- 
dens ; saying, she had always found young women 
sufficiently entertained with what was in itself 
useful. On their return, Mrs. Brett left her with 
Mr. Sydenham in his little study, adjoining his li- 
brary ; and she, with a simplicity that made him 
smile, asked him if he had any copying that $he 
coqld do. learning from her that her usual oc- 
cupation taught her to seek this employment^ he 

hftve attaffied it, is as hnrd to dismiss, as it is to the careless 
to get. The greater injury is sustained by the moral sense 
— Hhat tomci^nce, which the love of right finds in the mind, 
has its edge* turned : provided a good appearance can be 
maiutaiiiecf, the interior is unheeded, the eye of the world 
is our mbnhor ; and, if any excuse is demanded, veracity 
steps back, and yields her unsullied footstep to some paltry 
prevarieation or bold defiance. One mind in many may * 
plead a superiority that cannot descend ; but v/e must be for* 
given, in tlie most excusable cases, if we pitjf the hand 
wiiose grasp is too large to hold fast those implements 
which are of daily ufe* ; 

said. 
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said, * You remind me strongly of a fact, worth 
the attention of those who study the human mind 
and its habits. When Stanley, the musical com- 
poser, of whom you must have heard your friend 
Mr. Sterling speak, for he knew him well, suc- 
ceeded to the conduct of Handel s oratorios, he 
associated with himself a gentleman, who had 
been the amanuensis of Handel, and by way of 
friendly civility, invited him one summer to pass a 
little ^time with him at a house he had on Epping 
forest. When he had been there a very few 
days, he seemed disposed to take his leave; which 
Ae family opposing, and expressing their fear that 
he was less happy there than they wished him, he 
artlessly replied, * Indeed I am very much pleased, 
and greatly obliged to you : 1 like the country, 
and all that you do for me, very much, but I 
want employment : if you could give me a 
Kttle music t6 copy, I would stay a few days 
longer most willingly/ — In such a house, it was a 
longing easily gratified; and so is your's here, 
my dear young lady ; but I shall laugh at you, 
while I indulge you. What are you used to? 
Of what are you capable ?' ^ I can do any tiling,* 
said she, * if I am put in the way.' * Will your 
head bear figures?' Mr. Sydenham asked. V If it 
can, here is a long account I havc_ to draw out for 
Lord Luxmore ; and I can do you no kindness 
that will not.be overpaid by your taking it on your- 
self. My account, at least the balance of it, gives 
me pleasure, as I hope my care, and the success 
of it, will shew Lord Luxmore I am not ungrate- 
ful I know at the time when he gave me this 

living 
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)jvin^ he mi^ht have diapoafid of it much more to 
$hQ promotion of his own interest ; and, whea a 
man fpregoes ^a»t, or the claims of his anabitioor 
V> serve a dijtant and a papr relation, apd ow 
who would never trowl?l? or reproach hinv helifvc 
me, there k something to he respected ir^tjb^it majo, 
^d A. great deal to be Ipved/ 

Delighted to be in any way useful, she sat 
down to h^r empU)yin.ent, and soon shewed hfijf 
good training by the facility with which she com- 
prehended what she , Ixad to do,. In le^ than an 
hour, Mrs. Brett, invited her to. remove into, the; 
breakfast-paijlpr, where she was goiog^ to write a 
letter. 

* I mupt wTite,' said, sbe> as, tljiey- were sitting 
down, * to my nephew Ba^il^; her is, in a fi?w 
months ^ing abroad, a^d. the busbess. ofi fittjiog 
him out, devolves,., in spmo measure,, oxjt me. We 
expect that he will be, iiicjuded il? the next troo^j^ 
sent from this country,' 

* Has^ Mr. Bagil Sydpiiham,.\.said C5ertr:udpj, 
* theh^ entered t|ie ^npy^? It. is, long. singe. I, sa>y. 
him.' 

' Yes,' said ^Irs» Brett,. * he, is a soldier^ and, 
has entered the army with.cr^edjt; and'has cpnduct- 
ed hipnself so. as to give; us- the- greatest, Rossifcla 
pleasure. It wa^ not Ins.fi^thPr'sJntpntion.tp make 
arms his profession, but th^ examplp of bis^ upclpj 
my husband, was top povferful, oyer lois; ar,dent 
imagination ; and, after having the best, reallj/ the 
best education a young man could have, hi^.wishes 
were complied with, without th^ smallest rplUct-^ 
ance on my brother's -p^Jt; for he iUih^mi epough. 

to 



tbe %l?»ilx» ^? WR^ft^'a.W? Rl^^^VW^§iv«§ pe to 
^?e roattejs arrapged b^wfe^ n^x ¥m <W4 %», 
^nc^tot^pe thalj, at hi^X&tfxtf? ftoo^ tbb, ej^p^^^jjg^ 
\f:> M^4. "^.e, doQS retucnl— I ?hall ^e^ t**^ 
V/?i^<V ^- ^%' ^4 she, c^isiftg hyr ^y^es, aa^ 

to % dPjMca i^ mx-g^ve. ^ pe^ce ^ tha^ylni^' 
Q^rtru>4?,fe]|t.ijpt(f rested io, vjlj^t sji^. h^r/^. The 

i^^l lute^esti^. th^Joyioffellowripi^^;, and % 
4g>^//2e«? of li/(e^ n^ght b^ called, as. ij: t^g^^ 
^er, the an^ipg. ^pj^de <^ a dfy e^. Mi;s^. Br^^^ 
^.as Pi^^s^d; ^.ith, b^r, iflgeouous feeling:, s|)^ g^;^^ 
bpr a ^h^^ inspm?, o(her.\^p ^ ^^r^^f^K'^ 

ipd,they saj; dpx^n^ togetb^f iO; ^, m^. Wr lf^W,afWl| 
eornfcr^ a^jv. to the Lo^^n^r^ ap^_ ifl, a, sitifp/^joaj 
where'evei? 4^ t»rce?e§ sgemefljto hr^})g n^pr plpa.- 

* You did qpt,l^qpjij o^th6^^^^5n^r^;.l?ptjypei»,. 
M andjMajy, th^n, dWiy<J.H;?- said,Mf,<^ Urtfif, 
Gertrude, rep}ymg^,th^i?e^ij;^ sh^. pcqpeeded; 
' It^has.cosj; ig§, t^uqh apjsi^^^ au^i^tjr, so^gr^^^ 
t^tthe.s^.i^5^%,9f^i^.(^uittiog'u8,s^ip^^ 
riorj-tQ w^fjtIc%q.eqc}Mrsc} :. I 8^31.19 R^^^lfnov^ 
aSji^^i^ig ,oi}|y ooe.drcujnsts^ig^ his.saji? retur^, 

A^F^^\1 little 
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Kttle likely, that I dared not hope. — O J my deaf 
Miss Aubrey, none but a mother can know or feel, 
what it is to see the happiness of a darling child 
dependent on another, who seems unconscious of 
St Pride, and delicacy for a daughter, impose si- 
lence, while to break that silence seems the only 
possibility of saving her from suffering, and, per* 
haps, fatally. My poor Mary had seen but little of 
her cousin, till she was near fifteen, and they hap- 
pened then to be staying with a friend of our fa- 
mily, who, by amusements, fit for youn^ persons, 
made a large Christmas party very happy. Basil, 
on some trifling occasion, made himself her pro- 
tector ; and the sense of his kindness sunk into a * 
susceptible mind too deeply. She said hothing on 
the subject ; and, as we were then far removed 
from each other, I was not at all aware of any pre- 
possession in his favour, till the prospect of her 
having a large fortune, and perhaps something in 
herself, drew a good many admirers about her ; 
and I had serious proposals made to me. She, 
tlien, on my urging her not to decline hastily a very 
advantageous offer, told me what was the founda- 
tion of all her insensibility. I could not but feel 
for her, and approve her caution, when she assured 
me that the fear she might, when too late, see Ba- 
sil, and repent having disposed of herself, was too 
gtrong to allow her, in conscience, to engage her- 
iclf. * If,' she said, * she could once see him, 
she might very probably feel released : her idea of 
him, possibly, was the creature of her fancy : he 
might be now totally unlike even what he was, and 

she 
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she might wonder he had ever occupied her 
thoughts : if the least blemish id his moral cha^ 
racter could be discovered, she was certain of her 
freedom ^ but while t^e recollected him as she did^ 
and thought of him as she did, she mn^tact as sho; 
did, or forfeit her ovyn estimation ! I was for a lopg 
time embarrassed : I could not decide on what! 
gught to do; but at last, after suffering a martyr- 
dom, I ^aw the^wisest plaii \vas to give her the op-» 
pprtunity she. asked, I intrusted my good br.on 
<her with the secret, and he facilitated what I wi&h-^ 
^;. and the event, I am thankful in saying, l>aa( 
been prosperous. , . Nothing can make me happier 
|han the giving her to my nephew; and, cqpsider^ 
ii|g her .prospects, my satisfaction is increased^ a^ 
^e £|dvantdge centers in my excellent brother's fan 
fiily. Basil and Mary are of that description ,0$ 
%ppo^ite . characters, which, I have generally Qh-i 
served, suit each other, the best. She is all anima*^ 
tion and ardor ; he, more deliberate ja his jqdgn 
Boent, but invincibly steady when he has formed 
k. Since he has known the commencement of her^ 
ifi&tntrattachment, he^ |ias never ceased to blaina 
himself J and he would, blamq me for > my .want pl^ 
coQiidence in. him,, did he n^t feel that; my daught. 
^rs dignity required all my reserve,. ; - ; ^ r^i^-{ ^ 
■ Gertrude's sight w^s . dim at tbe^ cQnclus|p%^,g£l 
Ais. little :tale; and shqi^t gratefplj to ^^r^,, ^^b||, 
for: her. confidence.- - She^oul^ almost ^have^wi^e^ 
her.tboaghts not Aetaj^be^/rpj^ it;..but^th?ywa!;e, 
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Lady Mary requiring rest after her jciirney/ 
Lord Luxmore and the viscount eaine ^one, and 
were met by Mr. Sydenham, as they entered the 
bouse. The earl, with the astonishment of one ill 
acquainted with the best powers of women, saw 
what Gertrude had atchieved in his service ; and 
seemed pitesed to find her so domesticated with 
Mrs. Brett Portargis could hardly suffer a ques-* 
tion fo be answered, so impatient was he to prevail 
on her to go back with him to the house, as if he 
expected to find there, in her company, all the joys 
that had attended their infancy ; that the day was 
flow too hot; the distance in the heat too great, or 
that she did not wish to quit the place where she 
Iras, availed nothing: he turned sullen on perceiv- 
ing he got little attention; and, wearied with the 
conversation, he went out of the house, and amused 
bimself, ctternaUy^ by venting his chagrin on the 
pretty casements, so as to keep every body m fear 
ibr the glass. 

Thete Wae near the house a grove of firs, the 
most delightful retreat possible froni the noon^tide 
sun, notwithstanding the little favor, bestowed on 
that species of vegetation, called jocularly, never* 
greens; and thither the party betoek themselves. 
Those * in populous cities pent,' but not those who 
Meep one night in seven in an air as pure as that 
of Islington brick-kilns, can judge what it was to 
Gertrude to inhale the refreshing scent of these te* 
DSnts of the sand: every plant, worthy and unwor^ 
thy, caught her eye^ and she perceived what esca- 
. f^isU but herself: the squir^ls weite neiv objects 

to 
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id her in their stdte of enjoyment : she^ indeed, had 
the misery of seeing the fruitless toil, and hearing 
the jangliiig bells, of one which Lady Laxmore 
kept as a companion to a macaw ; but a rat in a 
wire-trap is hardly less like this elegant creatute iq, 
its natural state ; and Portargis now found it no 
difficulty to draw her a few paces from the par^. 
When at what he thought a safe distance, he said 
to her, in a low voice : * You would come to look 
at the squirrels^ but you would not come with me J 

* That is to say,^ said she, * I did right 1 wish^ 
dear Portargis, you would learn a little common 
sense/ — * I wish so too,' said his father, who had 
come up to them ; ^ but do not you, my dear Miss 
Aubrey, waste your time in teaching him^ Will 
you favour me with your company back to the old 
house ! Lady Mary made me promise to bring 
you. I ordered the carriage to come, for the chance 
of its being agreeable to you/ 

* WJiy you never told me so,' said Lord Por-J^ 
targis. * I wanted her to walk, and then they said 
k was too hot 1 I should not have asked her, if I 
had known you meant her to go back with us/ 

^ I do not ahvays^ said the earl emphatically^ 

• let you, Sir, into my intentions/ 

Portargis had how nothing left to do but to lash 
the boles of the firs with his riding^whip, or to de« 
capitate the low plants which gre\V against the pai« 
ing. Lord Luxmore repeating his question, she 
referred to Mr. Sydeoham, who was then speakbg 
to Mrs. Brett ; he turned to Lord Lukmore, and 
fai4» * May / atteW you^ my lord?. J Kiive lioi 

12 thing 
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thing;' very urgentto do this morning, and I should|j 
like to hear what you think of my care during the 
short time that the house has been untenanted. 
I hope vou approved intirely my idea, that it did 
not become an English ambassador to let his house, 
or the steward to siifFer it to go to decay for want 

of an inhabitant : my plan of making Lord R- 

keep it in good order and repair, instead of paying 
i^ent, has, I think, steered clear of either objec- 
Vion.'-r-' Perfectly,' replied Lord Luxmore. — ' I 
have the pleasure of finding myself under no neces- 
sity to receive or to pay, and I am quite of your 
opinbn. I suppose it is because I am not neces- 
sitous, that I am proud ; but I really was shocked 
in my way to town from Portsmouth, to learn that 
most of the best houses, where I remember fanii- 
Jies living respectably year after year, are now mat- 
ters of yearly traffic. It is a plan that will, in the 
course of time, prove ruinous to the aristocracy of 
this country. Before I went abroad, every body 
was living in town in upholsterer's hotels; and 
soon, I suppose, we shall see half the great seats 
in the same hands. In all my follies, I never had 
Jhat of laying out a little fortune upon a liouse, 
and then persuading somebody to enjoy it in my 
steeid. I dislike extremely this wandering, chang- 
ing life, in which I am certain there is no oeco- 
nomy. One might say of all who adopt it^ as 
Hamlet does of the players, that * their residence, 
both in reputation and profit, was better.' 
j * I believe/ said Mrs. Brett, * a respect for past 
times increases with our years. I am .not in^^e4 
% ; * quito 
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quite persuaded that my grandmother made a bet- 
ter appearance at eighteen than my daughter does; 
but I must confess I remember, with gieat respect, 
the old servants, the liberal table, the stately 
horses, and all the style of Luxmbre, when I was 
a child ; and I question whether, if I had seen my 
grandfather in the dress of a groom, and heard of 
a carriage by contract, job-horses, hired furniture, 
decorations for the night, and servants by the 
month, I should have thou^^ht so hi<Thlv of him.' 

* The times may certainly be pleaded for many 
things, and in many cases,' said the earl; 'and.I 
would not be thought to include in my censure any 
otie who saves money, and to whom it is ncccssarif 
to save money ; but half that is done, 1 fear^ is only 
to gain more liberty of throwing away money after 
our ow\i caprice/ 

Lord Luxmore's carriage came in sight; and they 
prepared to set out. Mrs. Brett was kept at home 
by some concerns for a relation. Portargis's natu- 
ral conveyance was his horse; but he seemed well 
disposed" to oblige any one with the loan of it, 
though it was a new toy from London; but Mr, 
S'ydenliam not being disposed to try it, he was con- 
demned to do that w^iicb, in any bthdr case, he 
would have preferred. Mr, Sydenham ordered his 
own carriage to come up to the house to fetch him 
ind Miss Aubrey back, as he knew Lord Lux-* 
more to be engaged with Lady Mary and his son^ 

to xSinc a few miles off. 
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^ecfi and their C'Vm. Rapacity of physidam^ Jneed&ie of 
Dr, ■■ . ■■ . ■ i . Tke mwoiut. Rtmiting the hmnti rfyauth^ 
A thorough iUdng, A ityk Qjf eonvermtion' Rome tmd M« 
Romatu^^ The advice of a scholar* Afft^tatioti of iransk^ 
tore. The (^dvice ef t^friend^ 

The accidental fashion of Gertrude's education^ 
consisting in ni^ans often diametrically counteract- - 
ing to each other, her mind was formed on what 
may bp termed the balance, the net product, or 
the results of casualties. To her own imaginationj^ 
it often presented itself as resembling a remnant^ 
from which something had been cut out for auQr 
ther's use and benefit, without regard to the supers 
fluity } and she never, beheld the shreds of Lady 
Luxmqre's contrivances for frugal finery, without; 
seeing in them the supposed counterpart of hey 
ctwn faculties and character. But yet, so capa^ 
ble ii evil of producing good, under a wercifuj 
jjuWance ! the whole of that which was bjrought 
to bear on her intellects, produced a fair tempera* 
inent, and, in her instance, that was proved, whicl^ 
\i weye to be wished was more generally believed, 
that if we talked less of education, young people 
wpuld sometime he better educated : and that if 
pre^9miDa9( OiUD4 ma4^ th? ^mplpymeats of 
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home useful, there would be little need of schools. 
It was uot necessary for Gertrude, therefore, ia 
order to be what she was, to resort to the petite 
morale of to-day — she needed not stories of birds 
to teach her tenderness,, of dogs' fidelity, of wbipt 
masters and rewarded misses, the differences of 
good and evil If she was ignorant she was not 
^a8-led : she had not been taught that man was 
the most ferocious of animals, or that the virtues 
existed no where but with brutes ; neither was she 
persuaded that the world was in a state to dispense 
with caution, or that to be deceived was to be en« 
titled to commendation. The precepts that had 
found their way into her mind, were written in a 
strong and correct character : they were founded 
in first principles, and supported by the long ex- 
perience of a retentive mind ; and she received 
them pure and intelligible from books, or the liv*« 
ing commentary of Mr. Sterling's digested opinion. 
Without his correction of her ideas, she must soonf 
have imbibed a more depreciating idea of her fel- 
low-creatures tlian any his stern morals could give : 
her protectress would have been her prototype; 
and she suffered too much frbm her to suppose her 
amiable : those about her, appeared little better 
than herself, at least when .seen with her ; andi 
goodness would have been the fiction of a warm 
imagination, but for the accidental coalescence oi 
circumstances which brous^ht the uncle and the 
niece together. His misanthropy was reconcilia-* 
tion with the world, compared with her perpetual 
soari} and her unsleeping suspicion* She sa^ 

4 ^^!f 
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'setf and craft in evef-y deed and every counter 
nance, and embodied individually the evil her 
lincle supposed generally; for with all'his notions 
of the perfidy, the ingratitude, and the villainy of 
.mankind as a class, his exceptions seemed almost 
to preponderate against his rule; and no one could 
detail with more cordial satisfaction, the many in* 
stances of great goodness he had 'met with in thd 
world. Examples of high honor in nobility, of 
probity in commercial men, of integrity in ineh of 
the law, the liberfeility of artists towards* rising ge-^ 
mus, ahd the known forbearance of London physi- 
cians, all had their due report from hini*. The 
little boy recorded in the life of loM keeper North,* 






We must suppose, to those better entitled to Judg6 
iliaii ourselves; it must have given offence to h■feal''the^ 
Cf'nsure heslovired on the conduct of physicians W t&kin^* 
f€b9. We hit^e heard one, aud wq presume iti.is. }hl^ 
lot of aU, most unfairly deeme^l rapacious fof taking jt\v<f 
gipineas twice in the day from a rich u}*l lady of ranjc, whea* 
to our personal knowledge, the utmost liberalily has been, 
^hown in oiher instances. In offering fees to the same phy-' 
sician, when interested in cases where indigence w^s the* 
Concomitant of ill health*, the hand has been put liicit; 
tvith— ' Keep your money lor a better purpose, if I can^dO; 
ygur pro/e^ee any good, tiie pje^sqre wiltpay. me far iporcL 
anreeablv/ We Ci>uld recount rpany instances of the kind : 
But we will only obs^p.rve, that if it be one of the amuse-i^ 
ments of a whimsical dowager, ^hose disease is ihe pkt'Aonf^ 
^f this world acting on old age, to sep ber,p4iyfician twioq^^ 
or. ten times a^day, that physician is justified in takiil^ 
whatever her pride cbuses to offer, because he catt the bet^ 
ter afford. to spare where forbej^rance is needed, 

i " who 
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tvho thought the infliction of punishments might be 
dispensed with, if evelry body would but promise 
on their honor to be good : — Tlie London mercbant 
Ivho led the way in that laudable practice, now to 
the praise oi*the ane, not uncommon, of pa3™g the 
full amount of debts, after the acquittance of the 
law: — The eminent solicitor who accepted the 
large bequest of an angry father's estates, only 
that he miijht restore them to a disinherited son — * 
and was himself alas ! ruined by the profligacy of 
his own: — ^The thousand proofs of invincible kind- 
pess in him wjio first presided at the Royal Acadcr 
my : — ^The unhprizoned charity of him who bid U9 
pray— 

* For love wbich scarce collective maq can filJ:' 

All these, not fabled, but existing demonstrations 
of virtue, would fill his eyes mtii tears in the reite- 
rated recital ; arid if they were followed occasion- 
filly by a bo^st of the steady perseverance by which 
he brought a delinquent tojustice^ the resentment 
he had conceived 'against discovered pusillanimity, 
or the acumen with which he had traced an anonv-^' 
mous attack oq his family, peage, up to a refined 
jihoralist of a period somewhat anterior to the pre- 
sent reign*, n9 one could doubt that he would 

willingly 
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The instance alluded to, has some curiosity anD^xeU to 
it, and die. reader shall be made acquainted with -the fact^ 
iThe win allow us to suppress a nxme we do not wish to rob 
of all estimation. A visit of some w^tks with bis xyife, had 
let Dtp — -— *"> iato au acquaintance with the menage of 
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willingly have forgone these triumphs to have seeoi 
mankind what they ought to be. 

One of those showers, brief and benign, which, 
in a summer day, as unexpectedly as desirably, re^ 
firesh panting nature, had changed the temperatore 
of the air, and giving a glossy hue to vegetation, 
Gertrude saw Luxmore with new eyes and new 
sensations. Some spots recalled to her mind the 
pleasures of her infancy, but many more the vexa^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Sterling; and the dkmisiion of a 8ervan| 
leaving occurred soon after the visitors were departed, Mr. 
Sterling received a letter in a disguised hand^ and without a 
agnature, taking him to task for this exercise of authority. 
Though the case was such as called for no compassion^e was 
accused of pride and cruelty ; he was told that he w'aa 
* basking in the sun-shine of prosperity/ and was * insen- 
sible to the wants of others;' aud if invective could hav^ 
made him repent^ there was enougli in this letter for the sa- 
lutary purpose ; but Mr. Sterling was not a man given to 
act first and think afterwards; and his conscience left his 
reason perfectly at leisure to trace out the band that stabbed 
in the dark. < I am certain/ said he to Mrs. Sterling, * that 
this letter is the style and the work of Dr. - ■ . I She^ ii^-« 
^deed, could not assist his judgment, bat she could recollect 
to have heard him and Mrs, > ■ p ■ ! speak on the subject 
of disguising a band-writiag, and say> that one of the most 
efficient means was the writing y instead of ^ 

Ifitbe, as we are taught to believe, one of the amuse^ 
ments of a certain evil genius to laugh at bis tools, in this 
instance he had fair cause for n^irth ; for this very peculia* 
rity marked the anonymous philippic. Mr, Sterling wrote 
so his qmmdam guest, and scrupled not to say * Thou art the 
manZ-^A short reply, aflfectedly disdainful, was returned,, 
with an assurance that he should hear further; but all waa 
silence^ and he oeyer afterwards saw ttve elegaiU moralists, 

tio^ 
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tioas and mortifications she had endured from Lady 
]Luxmore« The wounds of the young itind leave 
^eep scars ; and she could not but confess to her* 
f elf, that in quitting London and solitude, she had 
pact with some feelings more painful than those to 
lirhicb f he had been accustomed : she could hardly 
r^ent the choice she had made ; but she accepted 
'Yvhat she experienced as a lesson, and deducing from 
i|t an ^x pedie opinion of this world's pleasures, she 
concluded they were all alloyed in the way sho 
felt-^that they all flattered when distant, and dis^ 
appointed when near- 
Lord Luxmore's admiration of a girl, whose 
principal charm was her little similarity to those 
who are thought the models of the world, was 
growing serious ; and in the short distance between 
the reqtory«house and his own, he was silent and 
thoughtful. Mn Sydenham's mention of her in his 
letter, had directed his attention towards her ; and 
he bad felt a prepossessed curiosity to see her whom 
it was, instantly on the hint, his intention to pro- 
tect, in case protection should be wanteds On 
seeing her, he had wished her his daughter. ^ I 
woiild not go out of England again,' thought he, 
^ even to shun my wife, if I had such a girl as this 
to chear my home-^I could almost wish Portargis 
had been a daughter — ^byt then I should not have 
been satisfied I ' 

So far justice and a regard to his own comfort 
had led his sentiments : farther acquaintance with 
Jier had excited his astonishment. None can so ill 
jjudge QiJ'emuk powers as those who have attached 

themselves 
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themselves to female charms : ignorance gives birtli 
to a preposterous judgment : because Narcissa 
Belvedere is * the fairest of the fair,' she viust be 
endowed with all virtues, and because Gertrude 
Aubrey spoke well, she must be in all points the 
first of human beings. He could not but confess 
to himself that he had seen much more beauty : 
he had witnessed much gve^ter fascination ; he had 
heard more wity and been captivated by much* 
more ^vivacity ; but never, he thought, had he 
met with such a natural mind, such genuine good 
breeding, or decorum so entirely resulting from 
correct perception : never had he seen one to 
whose kteping he could so confidently have com-" 
mitted the care of his happiness. In his enthusi- 
astic approbation, he fancied her youth had antici- 
pated the experience of age without losing any of 
the advantages connected with the spring of life ; 
for if she was not — and at that moment she cer- 
tainly was not, gay, still there was an opening pro- 
mise about her, that said or seemed to say, that 
tvith increased happiness,^ her powers of making 
others happy would increase. 

The character of her conversation surprized far 
more the earl than the rector of Luxmore. A 
woman of plain sense and correct feeling was not k 
miracle to Mr. Sydenham ; and he saw that she^ 
like all her fellow-creatures, had learned heJ* 
language from those around her: the illiterat? 
learn of the illiterate, the fashionable of the fa- 
shionable ; and Lady Luxmore, seldom talking 
but to reprove, and her general acquaintance feav* 

ins 
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&g nothing to say, Gertrude was compelled by 
the peculiar circumstances and privations of her 
situatidn, to drink at the purest fountains, and re- 
port to Mr. Sterling's idiom, or that of the au-- 
thors who surrounded him, for the arrangement of 
her ideas, and the expression of them. She there- 
fore was sadly deficient in the acquirement of all 
ephemeral scraps of eloquence, changing with the 
moon, and succeeding ; each other like the waves 
of the ocean, rising only to fall again into the 
Hiass. It was not her fault, poor girl ! If she talked 
in a style superior to girls of sixteen in general : it 
.was as little her merit ; but some small credit was 
diie to her ;own taste, or to Lady Luxmore's les- 
sons, which had kept her perfectly free from alt 
pedantry. If she did sometimes* use a word in a 
piore strictly correct sense than the common one, 
it was her ignorance of the remote meaning that 
was to blame ; and she felt ashamed when aware' 
of the transgression, and tliankful for its cOrrec-' 
tion. When Mr. Sydenham told her she must not 
use monster for prodigy y she felt obliged to his* 
kind care to set her right ; but when Portargis on 
their arrivar at his father's park, burst into a loud 
laugh at her calling a trench for water an aqueduct; 
she was coafounded ; she might have justified lier- 
aielf, but she would not — she would ha^^e excused 
herself, but she could not. - 
. On alighting, Mr. Sydenham said to Lord Lux- 
more : * Now, my lord, let us go over the plaqe,' 

•%nd let meknofvray 'faults : I like to be discussed: 

• •• • • '. ' \' ' * ^ 

• «' .>..*t«i*.«, • Alt 
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it shews one the errors in the day*book of l^\{^ 
love.' 

A disappointment awaited Grertrude on her eii^ 
tering the house* Lady Mary had been eompelled, 
by a head-ache, to seclude herself in darkness } 
she^ however, admitted Gertrude for a few mi- 
nutes, and exprest great pleasure in bearing of h^t 
happiness in her new situation. Making little of. 
her indisposition, and convincing her she was wdi 
attended, she acknowledged, with her accustomed 
politeness, the favour of being thought on, and dis^ 
missed ter to enjoy her liberty, and hunt after re^ 
collections. 

Mr. Sydenham had, in the earl's absence, made 
some additions to the library ; and, amongst other 
things, fit for such a collection, he had purchased 
tlie grand perspective view of Rome, which giv^ 
to those acquainted with the original, the pleasure 
^lerived from seeing a good likeness of an old friend^ 
and, to those unacquainted with it, an idea that se^ms^ 
however imperfectly, to offer some consolation^ 
Gertrude s mind kindled at the sight ; it was new 
to her; her eyes sparkled ; and, forgetting that she 
Was not alone, she exclaimed : * How I envy those 
who can ever hope to see Rome V 
' * Surely/ said Mr. Sydenham, ' it is not hope- 
less for 1/ou. You are young enough to have a 
chance of seeing the continent settled ; and your 
destiny may admit of your going thither, if you 
bear it in mind/ 

^ If we may trust travellers,' said Lord iJuxmor^ 
^ you would soon wish yourself at home again : 

bow 
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Ikiw would you like to find in your bed at nigb^ 
as my friend G-^ — has assured me he did once, 
seven scorpions ? 

* Evils/ said Mr. Sydenham, * are always mag« 
tiified by travellers who travel on light motives ; 
but I confess I felt so much of Gertrude^s spirit 
before I saw Rome, that seven thousand scorpions 
in my bed would not have deterred me. I shall 
never forget my sensations on my first sight of the 
city. I do not wonder at those who have lost the 
power of speech on their approach to it ; and if 
such is its effect now, what must it have been 
formerly ?' 

* I can conceive nothing,' said she, as she con« 
tinued seeking for the Forum, ' so delightful as the 
4sight; of those places which have been the theatres 
of great actions.' 

' Well !' said the viscount, still disposed to re* 
venge himself by contradiction, ' I look on the 
Romans to have been some of the greatest rascals 
in the world/ 

* You did not learn that from me, my young 
friend,' said Mr. Sydenham, smiling. 

* No, no,' replied Portargis, returning the smile; 
* I have learnt that since I got rid of you. We 
had two famous clever fellows at fionfront's, and 
they assured me the Romans were downright ras- 
cals/ 

* Did they ? Well ! I am always happy to be 
taugbt Can you give us a few of their rascali* 
tiesr' 

His 
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His lordship threw himself on a seat^ looking A 
little daunted, wtdle he stretched out his feet as if 
rowing, and stuffed his hands into his tightest 
pockets, holding his whip between his teeth to ex- 
cuse or to assist his utterance. He replied to Mr, 
Sydenham's request for information; *0 ! I could 
give you a great many instances j but 1 can't, just 
at this, moment, recollect one.* 

* How can you, dear Portargis,' said Gertrude, 
* so misapply a term as to call the Romans * ras- 
cals?' You might almost as well call them swind^ 
lerSy and tlieir actions ungenteeV 

' ' Why so ?' 

* Why? Because rascal js a term of our OAvri 
country, and of modern time. I believe tha^,, 
strictly and literally, it means a deer that will not 
fatten ; but do tell us some of their rascalities^ as 
Mr. Sydenham calls them. 

* Why,'^ —there is nothing like a * why\ 

to begin a reply wiih; in general it should come 
in the form of an interrogatory ; but . with those 
who have slender materials for . a reply, it serves 
Another purpose, that of gaining half a second ta 

recollect themselves . * Why then^' said 

the viscount, ' J think they were v6ry rascally to-» 
wards all the nations they conquered.' 

* All ?' asked Gertrude. 

* O ! yes, all. What right had they to — -—. 

* Oh ! the ridit we will discuss at another tinje. 

I own I should rather have expected you to in-, 

stance their conduct towards their generals <wlia 

conquered for them ; and 3ome little distinction 1 
\\ j.\ 111 

shouidl 



shoiild have expected between Rome in the time 
of Cincinnatus, and Rome uftder Nero. But t 
believe, Portargis, you sind I had better read and 
»ee, a little more before we talk.' 

* Very likely; but I can't conceive why you 
should wish to see Rome/ 

' Because it interests me.' 

* Rome,' said Mr. Sydenham, * ought to inte^ 
rest every one. But where, my dear Mis^ Aubrey, 
have you picked up your passiqn for it.''^ 

^ From Mr. Sterling's books and prints, tod 
from a map that Imngs just against the place where 
I write for him.' 

* Ah !' said Mr. Sydenham, ' that is the way to 
acquire knowledge. 1 remember, when I was a 
boy, there was in the closet wh^'e I Washed my 
hands, a map, describing the course of the Thames, 
and giving as much of the country it fuiis through, 
as the plate would contain. From the absolute 
necessity I was under of seeing this, whenever I 
washed my hands, I learnt more than I might have 
acquired from many pages of description ; and, re- 
meimbering this advantage, I followed the plan with 
Basil ; and I think I perceive the benefit. If I 
had a nursery, I certainly should, in some mea- 
sure, adopt Madame Genlis' notion as to its deco* 
rations: prints of events that deserve remembrance, 
or which should excite imitation, might produce 
effects similar to what you feel with regard to 
Rome/ « 

' * or said she, * 1 would have given any thing 
for such, when I was a child** 
-you It*' K 'What 
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* Wh^t have ypu rpad of ^^oman history ? said 
Lord Luxmore. * If there are any bopks here 
that you would like to tak^ to town, they are at 
your service/ 

* I have read,' said she, ' only enough to whet 
my curiosity — detached stories, which I had to 
translate into French, at the time I was learning. 
I have endeavoured to join these together, by 
hunting in Mr. Sterling's library ; but my know- 
ledge is very imperfect, partly got from a vulgar 
translation of Plutarch's lives, and partly from the 
biographical dictionaries.' 

* Allow me,' said Mr. Sydenham, * to^ give you 
a lij:tle advice : your industry and spirit I like : be 
then advised : drink at the fountain-head : do not 
felake your thirst in any but thq purest water. If 
you have this interest in the affairs conneeted ^ith 
Rome, and have taken such pains to patch vp a 
history of it, take a little more pains, aiKl learn the. 
original language. I am sure it camiot cost you 
any very unpleasai\t trouble, and you will find it a 
very short path to an immense tract of knowledge. 
For my own part, 1 would as w ilUngly endeavor 
to rest content with a bill of fare instead of a din- 
ner, as with a translation. The more you know of 
translations from the learned languages, the worse 
you will think of them. Even in tlio modern lan- 
guages, they are very imperfect. I could give you 
single instances in both, which would make you 
very angry, and which are sufficient almost to call 
up the shades of the original authors to avenge 
themselves. The instance you mention, of the 

transldtiou 
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translatibri of Plutarcli, is enough to make «i matt 
a Greek scholar •' for nobody can with patience 
x^ad an English Plutarch.' 

* Why, said Gertrude, ^ is it so vulgarly tran- 
slated?' 

* It is pui-e affectation/ replied Mr- Sydenham, 
* the iiibst provoking of all the species of affecta- 
tidn — ^tliat of appearing at ease, where onfe has iio 
right td lay aside form. The translator^ of that 
time took peftness for spirit, and cant for collo- 
niiial language; and you may observe how they 
aid the appisarance of being at home in their sub- 
ject, by their iriarineir of printing: there is no point 
so much in use with them as the apostrophe : every 
thins is curtailed to make it seem familiar styles 
till it is all a heap of illiterate pedantry that would 
puzzle any foreigner/ 

* But' siaid Lord Luxmore, ' we must, 1 sup- 
pose, though I am sure I am hardly entitled ta 
i^eat on the subject, we must surely take into our 
account the great refinement of our language dur- 
ing the present reign*' 

* Certainly much has beeil done, even in out 
memory i but still I cannot but think there would 
have been le^s to correct had it not been for this 
pitiful affectation. Read Dryden's translation of 
the first eclogue of Virgil, a^ a proof of what I say, 
Ko man could write with more correctness or dig- 
hity than Dryden : what but this affectation could 
induce him tor render * veteres migrate coloni,' — • 
change your abode, ye ancient husbandmen, by 

* Pack «p, ye sturdy rascals, and be gone/ 

R a 'In 
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In Juvenal we might have expected such coarse- 
ness ; not in the courtly Virgil.' 

* There/ cried Portargis, ' you yourself, Syden- 
ham, have produced my authority for calling the 
Romans rascals; 

* AyCj aye/ replied Mr. Sydenham^ ' but not as 
a nation. But they shall be rascals, or any thing 
you please, if you will but read to support your 
opinion. To you, my dear Miss Aubrey, let me 
repeat advice I know will not be thrown away.. 
Never be cpntent with translations of any thing 
but the Scriptures, and the7*e allow others to think 
for you. Learn Latin when you can, and Greek 
too, if you like it.' 

* I have often wished I could,' said Gertrude • 
* but I have not much leisure.' 

* As for leisure,' returned Mr. Sydenham, ' we 
must, to be really industrious, look on a day as we 
do on a trunk when we are filling it, and persuade 
ourselves that even when it appears full, it will, by 
good management, hold more.' 

That which Mr. Sydenham ggtve as advice, Ger- 
trude accepted as permission; and a new field of 
delight was opened to her imagination. Lord Lux- 
more gave her every polite encouragement ; and 
Gertrude, happy before, was still happier. 

It was now time to quit Luxmore, and leave the 
earl and viscount to prepare for their engagement; 
and Gertrude set out with Mr. Sydenham to return 
to the rectory-house. In their Way he madfe en- 
quiry into' her means of improvement; and she 
found it difficult to mention Mr. Sterling's kindness 

' without 
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vgithout leaving' it to be supposed that the coun- 
tiBss's was not so remarkable. When she spoke of 
some oppositions she had met with, he seemed to 
see more in them than she did; and he strenuously 
advised her against giving up too easily, where the 
increase of knowledge was the question : he quoted 
the adage, * learn an art, and lay it by:' he im- 
pressed ort her mind his conviction, ' that so much 
knowledge insomuch' power; and that, in confor- 
mity to the natural impulse bestowed on all good 
minds, we ought, trusting that our Creator gives us 
nothing to no purpose, to make the most of all our 
faculties. He spoke of the power of doing good, 
an4 the ibisery of failing in obtaining it : he thought 
m^ney but a secondary instrument in assisting our 
ftgilow-creatures. * I wish,' said he, * some one 
would adopt the hint in the Spectator, and write 
oh doing good witliout money.' 

* I regret,' continued he, * that Lady Luxmore's 
temper is hot adapted to your comfort aiid conve- * 
nience ; and I should still more deplore her unfor- 
tunate peevishness, did I not know how very salu* 
tarjr to the young mind such rough discipline is» 
Thomas a Kerapis has truly said, that it requires 
no extraordinary Virtue to live with persons of easy 
dispositions ; merit consists in according with those 
who afford a trial to our patience. This trial' 
comes in its right place, if it come early ; in later * 
hie, it is punishment, not correction. And though 
I could wish you every assistance in your laudable 
endeavors^ ifit yourself for the world, yet I be- 
IfeVe there is no state in which our powers of exer- 
tion 
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jtion ac<}uire greater vigor, tjj9.n in thai; of opppsj-^ . 
tion. I am sure you feel that the scarcity of time .. 
makes every moment precious, and therefore not to . 
Ibe wasted. I am sorry to siay the perver^enesi^ o£ 
human nature makes qifficultv neqessary to us. Th^ . 
children of the rich and the great, whp have every 
thing prepared to win theoj to application, hav^ 
geldom any ; their minds rarely leai'n to g,Q 
alone/ — ' Forgive me,' §aid Gertrude, * sir, if X 
panqpt yet thjnk as you do. I would give the 
world that 1,-ady Luxmpre were pf a (Jifferenl;; 
disposition of mind. 

TpH ^^^S ^}K, ^^ ' k^P^v top, ^\uch p^ t% 
pitiablp weak:np$3^ of your, prptp^ptress tft.cPW^ 
pur sentiments from each pther. I pity hpr, ^9 t 
dp all those, who are not fprmed with a taste fop 
happiness,: if tp want an eye for paintina, oir an 
ear tor mu3ic, be considered as a suptraction. iron^ 
this world s pleasures, and surely it i$ suc.n, what is 
|t to want a^ taste for the only indulgence this wpfld, 
can give us, the power of being kind toward$, op^^ 
fellow- creatures? which, dqligl^tful as^it.is.iix it$e]ti; 
our merciful Creator has rendered , stiU. more valu- 
able^ by assuring us that it is. acceptable to Hin^t 
Yet we daily see our unhappy fellpw- creatures pre- 
fernng to the performance of chearful teusks, which 
they are told and profess to believft will be ev.er- 
lastmgly recompensed, the indulgence of some sple- 
netic Knmor, painfU to themselves in the indul- 
gence, and ruinous to their best interests in the 
pon^eouences. vV^re I to see a man who told m^ 
be was. gpipg from London tp Dover, toiling yp 

H^ghgater 
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flighgate-hill to get there, I could not wonder at 
his mistake or obstinacy, so much as I do at those 
persons who seek their enjoyments in selfishness. 
I never yet found one of them who would tell the 
truth, and could say he was happy : they are all 
athirst, all gaping,, and all turning their backs on 
the fountain. I have been calling out to them, 
* you are wrong, you are wTong/ these twenty 
years ; and it is to no purpose. There is no error 
so deep-rooted. Your' protectress is one among 
the many who cdn, ih' silence, bear withess to the 
truth of what I say. Gaft you see a: mor6 com- 
plete picture of melancholy than she is, even when 
left only to licF own chosen enjoyment? Look at 
my chearful' neighbor, Dame Meagre, who lives in 
Ihis cottage on the left ;. that creature lives ih the 
t^nstant privation of comfort : she is a widow, with 
seven' children, and seldom can she get ha If ^ meal: 
tter childl^n take the bread from her lips; and 
'wheti'T blame her fbr not t&,king more care gf her- 
fielf, she replies : * Lordiov^ 'em. Sir, why wlmt 
bad theya mother for, but to feed 'em? When 
I'm old, they'll do the like for me ; and if they 
A)n't, r shan't live long to see it : God^ wiU^ pay 
their debts for them; and T shall have it to^aav, I 
Clever thought of myself afdre ^a^y on 'em; a,hd 
that it' is makes nie so ' happy.' When I hear this 
^voman, and many others I could name in my pa* 
rish, I'takea lesson; and I wiih . Lady LuxnioreJ 
poor woman, could do so tQO^ 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 

to 

Tie protectress and th prqteeted. Confirmation. 

Th£T bad proceeded thus far in their conversatioa 
when Mr. Sydenham asked Gertrude, if she should 
feel uncomfortable in making a short visit to Mrs. 
Yew, a lady newly becoipe his neighbor. 

Not being now ashamed of her appearance, she 
pcceded willingly to the proposal, saiisfied that 
Mr Sydjgnham would not introduce her impror 
perly. The lady was disposed tp be at home, and 
>hey were admitted : her appearance was preposr 
sessing, her dress uncommonly elegant, and her 
reception of Gertrude such as seemed to indicate 
ter having beard of her, and a sort of wish tp see 
Jier : it was peculiarly gratifying to one who felt 
pll kfpdness as the sypererog^tion of gepers^l gqod- 
nes^. 

Mrs. Yew was sitting in a chair of tbe inost 
plassic pattern, at a table cprresponding with it in 
form and wpr^manship, and reading a large ocr 
^avp-yolume of the finest type, the mqst perfect 
pap^r, and the most splendid binding. At anof 
ther table, larger, but still preserving its relation tq 
fhe readingrequjpage, was a yquqg l^y pf no 
pommon elegance, employed in painting and deco- 
fStifig something so very superb, tliat Gertmde 

fquld 
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trould not conceive the use to which it was to be 
applied. After a little general enquiry, Mr. Sy* 
deuham relieved her curiosity, by saying, ' Miss 
Fallowfield, you seem to be doing something very 
pretty.' — * !Tis only a dress for the breakfast at 

W ,' she replied. * I am so utterly at a 

loss for variety, that I thought I would do some- 
thing myself.' 

^ Ah ! said Mrs. Yew, very good-humoredly, 
* tiaies are not, Mr. Sydenham, what they were in 
our grandmother's day, when a wardrobe descend- 
ed with the plate, jewels, linen, and china. I 
have heard such descriptions of my mother's inhe- 
rited finery; and it appeared so much more hide- 
ous when I feared it would come to me, that I re- 
solved, if ever I had a daughter, she should not be 
so persecuted. I remember another danger that 
I escaped most narrowly, that was, if possible, 
worse than this. My father had an aunt, who 
Kved to be very old : she had been a bed-cham- 
ber-woman to Queen Caroline, and consequently 
had a great deal of that sort of finery, that, we are 
told, would stand alone. This, I learnt by her 
will, she had bequeathed to me;" but, fortunately 
in her dotage, she mairied a catholic, and left her * 
grand silk3 to equip the chapel. I have, I pro- 
test, such a horror of the recollection, that, though* 
I had no daughter to consider, I remained con- 
stant ill my hatred ; and therefore I always allow 
Camia to dress for herself: young people are the 
best judges of fashion : she has, she knowi$, my 
purse tQ go to ; ther§ it is, in that littte japanned 

egritoire 
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ecritoire m^t to. the chiffoniere ; acrd whenever 
I find U empty, I take care to fill it again for hert 
8h(Q has. oniy to consult her own taste, which, you 
](npAv, is certainly, Mr. Sydenham^ very agreeable 
to young people. I know you and; I always tbinlf 
aliice on these subjects : do not you think the 
dr^ss will be very unique ? Hold it up, my deaat 
Camia.' 

• * Certainly,' replied Mr. Sydenham, rather drily; 
* bujt I' don't know, my good: madam, whether yoii 
and I alwiays think alike.' 

' O5! yes, 1 am sure we do,' saidtMrs. Yew, tx>» 
t^Uy missing his meaning ; ^ for I like it as well as 
you can; and; I always think men the best criUca 
of- the tout ensemble^ though, as L teil my Camia^ 
I w^Quld never have her take thein opinion. in de- 
tail: there is- no end of striving to please you ia 
colore and. forms ; it is only, as the old song says^ 
■ (jJelia all together,' that you can compnehend. 

Mr> Sydenham seemed to pay. so little attention 
tp this fisbirig style of oratory, a»d evenitothe-ptuv 
plecJ^dgrei^t^ and 'gold held up. to : bis view, that 
fearing Mm. Fallowifield . might fed discouraged; 
Gertrude^ began to admire it ; she could not fenv 
•bear, drawing ai. momentary, comparison betweeq 
Lady Xuxmore and chiarming.Mrs. Yew, andfeeU 
ing doubly thankful to Lady. Marys generosity, 
tbajt^shie was not at that instant a < flaipdng exampla 
pf • that whidi Mrs. Yew. had been deprecating* 
But Miss.Fiallowfield, with all hear indulgences^ had 
riota^jUeasiint couatwancft; andiGcrtrixie could 

Pfttifuod^rsbiod ho:v«^ one: whose.. happiness sjeeme^; 

to 



H be §0 much studied co(^14 wear ao aspect of so 
Uttl? ch^arfpjneei^. 

l^Irs. Ye^x nm turned t9.Qei1iru^p, and If infily,, 
at least in the set of her features, enflijh:ecl wh^ 
h^ Iffitt^ her fe<?ling^ m veyi^iting ^^ pl?jc^ sq x?^ry 
i2]tere^stf7ig a3 that of her li^irth ; as if s^p suppose. 
^(j^ they iwust have b^§n sensations. of tlje most ex- 
quisite pleasure, or, as if she >yished to. knp^y. from 
herself that they wer^e ei^actlv the confrafy. Gpr* 
tri^de, \yl:jo knevy little of what is agreeajijlp ia 
chjldhood, whpsQ ipfaptrpl^asur^s ha4 npt( hadj 
Jb^r» fatlieifs, but Lord Luxmofe's housp. for their 
scene; and whose early acquaintanpe with hqr ino- 
thqf's misconduct, madq even the idea of any thing 
connected with her birth, painful, knew \\q\ vyhat 
to r^ply. 

. Mn Sydenham answered for her; ' I cannot 
discpyjCi: in Miss Aubrey any of tliat egotism^ I 
yust cajl it| whicl\ wpul^raake h^' prize any thin^ 
ia, propprfipp^ to its sharq in her, or her share, in itt 
She left tj^e. house where sjb^e is' now a most weir 
coinegufsi; tooearly.to^beinterestedin it by any 
circumstances she can recollect: she, see?s Lord 
Luxjmore's, which 1 fjincy was the. chief theatre of 
her. sports, ict ^ very uncomfortable stAte.; a,nd I 
ftm afraid there are attractions in a. fine library at 
Lady Luxmqre's.in town, that we.may find it diffir 
cult .tp counterbalance, I am not so rich in fine 
prints, and books of general information, as Lady • 
Li\3cmore's uncle Mr. Sterling. My library, com- 
par^ to his, is a collection of horn-books ; but Miss 
^ubrcy will tak^ up. wjth what she finds.' 

'But, 

I 
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* But, Lord bless me !' said Miss Fallowfield,' 
* Miss Aubrey cannot have any sort of pleasure or 
advantage in living with ^ that fussocking old wo- 
man Lady Luxmore.' 

Gertrude thought it was very hot. * Why, my 
dear/ resumed Mrs. Yew, ^ you must be misera- 
ble with her. Why, if I were to treat my Camia 
as she, I am told, treats you, I should expect her 
to run away from me, and ^ve me the most shock- 
ing character in the world ; which, I dare say, 
darling, you would not give me now, would you ? * 

Miss Fallowfield very deliberately and com- 
pletely blew her nose, and then replied, address- 
ing herself to Gertrude, I have just taken a wo- 
man for myself out of Lady Luxmore's family; 
and she tells me such stories !' 

It grew still warmer. * Come, come, my dear 
Mrs. Yew,' said Mr. Sydenham, ^ I did not intend 
this.' — Miss Aubrey has so much common sense, I 
will say, as to know that protection is always of 
valire to a young woman.' * Protection indeed!* 
interrupted Miss Fallowfield : * I hope I should 
scorn such protection.' 

^ I believe you would, my dear love,' said Mrs. 
Yew — it would not suit your dear high spirit 
Take Miss Aubrey, my love, into your bond6ii\ 
and shew her your pretty little matters of taste.— 
I must have these girls sociable, Mr. Sydenham.' 

Mr. Sydenham bowed — Miss Fallowfield rising 
with a countenance as motToriless as that of a statue, 
so far relaxed her muscles, as to say * Will you 
walH this way?' And, leading out with the pace. 

aitd 
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and dignity of the serious opera, pretefeded Ger- 
trqde up a short flight of yawc^-^toV^^ to an octa- 
gon-room looking into the flower-garden, and fitted 
up in a style of luxury new to her. Curtains of pale 
blue silk covered the walls, except where pieces of 
furniture of the most finished workmanship, occu^ 
pied the intermediate spaces. The carpet, the 
chairs, and other seats : the cumbent, and half- 
cumt^ent, receptacles for laziness ; the foot-stools 
the work-tables, work-boxes, work-baskets, work- 
bags, the painting — ^and writing — and reading-ap- 
paratus, the musical instruments, the music- 
stands, music-stools, music-waggons, frames for 
music-books bound and unbound, were all in the 
highest style of varying congruity ; but all this was 
soon admired, and all praise of it would have been 
contained^in the repetition of ' very elegant,' * very 
nice/ ' very ;superb, indeed/ if Miss Fallow^eld, 
throwing , herself, with every symptom of satiety 
^nd enmi, on a Grecian couch, had not sounded 
a silver bell with liier arms ^ three babbles full 
blown, or, on.a field sable,' engraved on it; when" 
from a fold in the silk hangings, appeared hei' at- 
tendant spirit, whom Gertrude, through all the 
disguise of a Roman head, an Athenian robe, 
London airs, and professional slip-^slopperj/, rcw' 
cognised as having been one of the many worth- ' 
less female-servants in Lady Luxmore's household, 
whom she had obtained from advertisements in the 
public papers, and of whom she received charac- • 
ters and eulogiums, from persons ncjsding the one- 
and never entitled, to the other- - ; :^ 
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The girl seeiiiied to be ashamed of her btch 
advancemtot, and studiously keeping hfer eyk 
diverted from Gertrudfe, she waited her mistress's 
comibanifa.^^'MisS Hallo wfield made a motion with 
her hand, which thfe ^e^^re^^c understood, and b;^ 
one application of riiechanism, this silk curtains 
rode into the most graceful festoons, and disco- 
vered, on some df the compartments, drawings; 
which, though not deficifent in prettiness^ owed 
something of their r6al valiiis to thb carver and 
gilder: on others of the pannels were tarioii^ 
spiBcimens df taste, little carvings in ivory, casts 
from gems, paper cuttings, miniature likenesses, 
&c. and in a recess was a beautiful glass-case, en* 
velop^d in curtains of its own, whith, when drawn 
back, fell into the form of a Turkish tent, arid dis- 
closed Cases of diamonds; pearls, erridfalds, ame- 
thysts, topazes, and other crostly ornglmtents, sof 
set forth as to embellish, evert iti their disuse ; 
and relieved by the studied interposition of rarer 
feather^ of diversified hues, and wreaths of flowers 
adapted to all seasons and costumes. 

To every inquiry that Gertrude madfe, M^ith a view 
to gain a little information concerning things so 
new to her, she could get no answer, but the place 
where the article was purchased, the price it cost, 
the places where worn ; or, if it came in the shape 
of a present, the name of the great personage 
from whom she seemed to have condescended to 
accept it.-*-She could therefore oAly express her 
general thanks and general admiration. She could 
not, consistently with her natural feeling of pro- 
priety, 
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priety, remark on the wealth or the indulgence 
tbat had procured her ^is gew-gaW exhibition : 
she could not envy, for she saw little use; sh^ 
^ould not commend Miss Fallowiield's shafe in 
theae decorations ; for in whatever appeared, by 
her name appended to. it, to have been the work 
of her hands, she saw an unaccountable contrast 
to what she could have expected ; and something, 
she could not tell what, that was unpleasant to 
her eye. This she was v6fy wSling to refer to her 
own ignorance; but slie saw, even in tlie fixed 
countenance of the young lady, thfet she was not ' 
lavish enough in her acknowledgments or her ap- 
jk-obation. - She excused herself by gently saying, 
she was not accustomed to so much elegance, to 
which Miss Fallowfield, more upright than before, 
replied by acquiescing in this probability. 

In quitting the room, Gertrude cast her eye on 
» pretty table that seemed calculated for- the pur- 
poses of evei'y occupation : two shelves of book's 
forming by their letterings a young woman's li- 
brary, cost hcT a sigh : to make up fot former 
deiiciences; she spoke of the beauty of this table, 
and the pleasure it must give the possessor. * It 
is my dresskig-taWe when I sit near the fire,' said 
Miss Fallowfield; * these shelves are ciipboardt 
for scented watei^s, and many little things. ' Admi-* 
ration Was turned into contfjmpt, as the young lady 
opened one of the doors, lettered *Metastasio,'and 
shewed a littered milange of cosmetics, obsoletef 
ornam^^tS) <firty gloves, with a Coirtmon Prayer- 
boolr boucui in* pui^ple- v^4et and gold. 

In 
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In the same stately silence as they entered the 
room with, they descended from it, and were met 
by Mrs. Yew, impatient to know the effect of ther 
exhibition, with the leading questions, * Well, is not 
it lovely? Is it not altogether the' prettiest thing 
you ever saw? I tell my Camia it is quite. 
Psyche's bower. It is all her taste, I assure you; 
I have nothing to do with it : I gave her carte 
blanche on my purse, and she has certainly piade 
it a sweet place : but she is a charming girl, and . 
I grudge nothing for her. Do, my dear, shew 
our friends the pretty lines Lord Cygnus Petti- 
wit sent you on your birth-day : he has made a 
very pretty use of the sympathy between her name 
and tliat of the river — what is it he says ? 

* Thus softly slides the classic stream, 
Thus graceful glides my muse's theme/ 

alluding, as you perceive, to her dancing ; — she 
had De Sursaut all last season, and took lessons 
every day. I think it was of use to her; but 
Lord! how expensive those great men are! but 
indeed nothing is too much for her. De Sursaut • 
said, himself, he never had such a scholar — I 
got, I must say, a little of the praise ; for, as hd . 
said, the practice between the lessons was as 
much as the lessons themselves ; and I always . 
took care she should do her steps three times < 
a-day. — I gave up every thing to the masters :-r-I • 
wished very much to have got her confirm.ed while : 
we were in town, because I think those things are } 
always dojieju a better style there ; but I found. 

• It 
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it was impossible, unless I had sacrificed mor^ 
time than the thing was worth ; for it is^ I am 
told, a sad waiting job: — ^you approve, I dare 
say, my good Mr. Sydenham, of young people's 
being confirmed. — * Certainly,' Mr. Sydenham re- 
plied, * if the forms of our church give us spon- 
sors in baptism, it is highly absurd^ as well as in- 
decent, not to exonerate them when we need them 
no longer/ 

* Well, I really can't see that,' interrupted 
Miss Fallovvfield \ ^ there are the Ladies Sansfois, 
and there's Sceptitia Fitzatheist, and there's So- 
cinia Steepledown have never been confirmed, and 
never mean to be confirmed ; and I am sure they 
are of the first circles \ they dislike the idea of it 
excessively 2 — they say it is quite an obsolete 
fashion ; and they certainly know as well as any 
body/ 

* Hush, hush ! my Camia,' said her patroness^ ^ 

* Indeed, Mrs. Yew, I don't see any occasion 
to hush, hush I' 

' Consider, my dear, here is Mr. Sydenham.' 
'Very true, ma'am; but Mr. Sydenham, I 
suppose, jpust sometimes expect to be answered, 
as well as other people. When he is in the pulpit, 
indeed, he may say what he likes, and he has no 
fear of being contradicted.' 

* No fear certainly, young lady,' said Mr. 
Sydenham, mildly, * but no security against it. 
Presumptipn in judgment, my dear young lady, 
can have Ho bpundi^ ; and when such friends as 
those you mention W ypur mp4elS| have made a 

VOL. II. li little 
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little farther advance in their studies, I shall not be 
at all surprised to. be contradicted in the pulpit a^ 
well 9L9 0ut of it But I dare say, you allow the 
same liberty that you assume, and will permit me, 
as well as these ladies, to state an opinion on thia 
subject. If the Ladies Sansfois, if Miss Sceptitia 
Fitzatheist, and Miss Socinia Steepledown, have 
been trained by those who had the conduct of their 
early principles, to believe that the ordinances of 
our church are deserving of nothing but neglect, as 
far as regards themselves, they are, at present, I 
suppose them yery young, innocent ; • the error 
rests elsewhere ; but if they- were baptized, as 
Christians of the church of England; if they had 
been taught the church catechism, and educated 
till they t/iDugkt they could judge for themselves, 
in a system of faith, according with this code of 
doctrine; and if they still style themselves of our 
church, then I say, and without, not only Jear, 45^1 
possibility of contradiction, that they have a serious 
account' to settle in fancying it an obsolete fashion : 
— the same they may say in time of the rite of mar- 
riage ; and it is an even chance if they do not. 
Our rubric says expressly, that none shall be ad- 
Bfiitted to the communion, but such as have been 
been confirmed ; and if you and Mrs. Yew were 
in the habit of coming to church, I should, still 
more than I do now, regret the being compelled to 
know your sentiments, I should, perhaps, be very 
rude on the subject.' 
. * Q! Mr. Sydenham!' exclaimed both ladies. 
* Aye, aiid O! Mrs;* Yew!' returned he: Mt 



««.i 
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is not O, or any other letter of the alphabet, nor 
^: any reasoning it can produce all together, that can 
: Intimidate me in my profession :— -if there is no 
Heed for confirmation, there is in my opinion none 
for our form of baptism. You must, I am sure^ 
agree with me then, by necessary consequence, that 
if we have power to get rid of one ceremony of our 
church, w^e have an equal right over all^ — why then 
not get rid of vulgar matrimony, as we celebrate 
It I' 

' O ! shocking ! Mr. Sydenham,' said Mrs. Yew^ 
what would become of women then ? and what 
^vould become of property?' 

' Ah, my dear madam!' he replied, smiling 
* now you have come to the point — ^there is no- 
thing I grant you that respects this worldy to ht 
considered in the rite of confirmation ; but as the 
parish-registets are of use in the security of that 
inheritance which, however perishable, is most 
Valued *in the first circles,' I do. hope baptism and 
matrimony, even as we practise them, may survive; 
— but there is one rite which, I think, we may vote 
useless, that of burial ; there we certainly have an 
option/ 

* Lord ! ho^ shockihg !' interposed Miss Fal- 
lowfield, while her patroness only held up her 
hands, and looked to Heaven in virtuous indigiia- 
tipn. 

* How is it shocking ?' asked Mr. Sydenham. 

* Why, I suppose,' answered the young rea- 
30)ler, * you cannot deny that we must be buried.' 

* Qranted; it is rather for the good of the 

L 2 Jiving 
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living that tlie dead should be interred ; but whtt 
matters it haw?' 

^ Lord God ! . Sir ! would you have us buried 
like dogs?' answered Miss Fallowfield^ a little 
waroied. 

' Here/ said Mr. Sydenham, ^ infaarposei self- 
love — but self-love not sufficiently extended to do 
good. — You would not, I suppose, my dear young 
lady, give up tiie soleamity of a funeral — yet' 

^ I beg your pardon,' said Mrs. Yew, ' here I 
must take my young friend's part I think with 
her as to a fuiierdl. i koow nothing more interest- 
ing than a handsome t)urying ; and for a young 
person, I do think it is a moat gratifying thing.' 

* Surely tlien,' Mi\ Sydenham returned, *on 
this feeliiig, to »y nothing G^ principle, confirma- 
tion ougbt to be a favorite eeremony ^ith you : 
what can be more interesting j more gr^tifying^^ 
than tlie si^it of bundles of young persons assem* 
bled before God, to take on themselves the vow 
that has been ma^de for tbem? — I declare, I never, 
even hackneyed as you may suppose me in the du« 
ties of the churcii, I never can assist at a confirma^ 
tion, without feeling my heart swell with awful 
anxiety tliat I may, at the most solemn of all meet- 
ings, see admitted to the right hand of their Re- 
deemer, those for whom I am thus interested.' 

* Mrs. Yew took out a most exqui&itively deli- 
cate cambric handkerchief: she first lopked at the 
mark to see that it was one of * the right dozen,' 
and then passed it across lier eyes, while Miss fal- 
low field kissed her dqg more aftectianafesly than 
ever, and Mr. S3 denliam continued : 

* What 
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* What can be more connected in themselves, 
. by good sense as well as religion, than the duties 
of our church? We take the earliest opportunity 
of enrolling our children amongst the followers of 
our Blessed Lord ; esteeming highly this privilege, 
we do not wait till they can promise for themselvt* 
— wc bind ourselves for them, leaving them a 
power of ratifying our iengagemehts at the first 
period when they can be supposed capable of 
forming an opinion for themselves, but before, or 
at least, we hope before, tliey can have listened to 
the suggestions of depravity, or the advice of schis- 
matics.-^Is it not, on the face of the thing, absurd 
Ihen, to consider as of no importance, this assump- 
tion of dufbs, which, till then, rest with their spon- 
sors? Supposing, Miss Fallowfield, that at your 
birth, your friends, in order to find a dwelling in 
which you might be reared according to your situ- 
ation in life, bad taken for you a house which 
they engaged should be kept in repair 'till you 
were fourteen, wlien you must see it greatly 
your interest to live in it You must per* 
ceive that they assumed no . unjust tyrannical 
authority of binding you without your concur- 
rence; and therefore Jf they request you just 
to give them the satisiaction of releasing them, 
at the expiration of that period, firom an en- 
gagement, which even in a business inferior as this 
is, compared with a matter of religious duty, is a 
burthep on the responsibility and the conscience, I 
iboul4 be disappointed in my hopes from Miss 
f^Lllov/field's politeness^ if she declined it.' 

^ Why, 
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^ Why, to be sure/ answered the young lady, 
as if wavering; and a little conciliated by the 
compliment. 

* I do not press the matter farther/ said Mr, 
Sydenham ; * If you feel in the least convinced on 
this very very slender, I will not say branchy but 
tuig of the argument in favor of a decent atten-? 
t!on to an established ordinance, perhaps I may 
have credit enough with you to entitle me to re- 
quest you to believe the reasons I could adduce 
from duty^ are far, infinitely far, more weighty, 
than this which I rest on politeness. Allow me tp 
advise you seriously, as a young woman interested 
in the question, never to think yourself safe in disr 
pensing with any practice established in the church 
of which you proless yourself a member : you are 
excusable if you err from respect for the opinion 
of others, but most awfully responsible for any 
opinion you may adopt. With regard to the ladies 
^ of the first circle,' whom you mention as your 
authorities, I know their families, though not their 
persons : the Sansfois never were Christians ; the 
stock of their family was a Jew, who not content 
with wealth, sought grandeur; and finding the only 
obstacle to his marrying the heiress to an earldom, 
consisted in his not going to church, he prudently 
went to church; and having married the lady, the 
progeny have, by chance, not been Jews — what 
they have not been, is far easier to define tlian 
what they are. Miss Fitzatheist's father has some 
especial reasons for pot chusing there should be a 
God, or that his wife and his children should fancy 

there 
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there may be one. Miss Steepledown s family rose 
during the usurpation, and have been therefore 
consistent. The religious, or rather irreligious, 
practice of such persons cannot guide those who 
would be offended, and very reasonably, by any 
doubt of their claim to the title of Christians ; but 
the conduct of the two first you have named, I 
am particularly sorry to hear you quote : their opi-^ 
fiions must be below those of the ancient heathens : 
and yet, I remember a very sensible old duchess 
returning . Marcus Antoninus to a gentleman from 
whom she had borrowed it, with a remark, thai; it 
was hut * Pinchbeck Christianity.'— Come, Miss 
Fallowfield, I have quoted a duchejBs in favor of 
the gospel — does it not gain in credit with. you?' 

* But what, my dear Sir,' interposed Mrs. Yew, 
* say you to oar neighbors, the amiable Aristons ? 
they, I understand, are of a sect that deny God 
and devil.' 

^ You ?re not quite correct, madam,' said Mr. 
Sydenham; ' in the denominatioa of their schism, 
or your description of its tenets ; but with regard 
to the amiable Aristons, as you justly style, them, I 
should be sorry to say all 1 fear. I consider them 
as terribly out of the way of truth, and as having 
put themselves in a most awful situation ; but I 
would not be severe to any, and least of all to per- 
sons pf moral and social virtue. I^t them be 
quiet — ^let them pursue their own by-path to Hea- 
ven silientl v. and I shall not disturb them: but if 
they attempt makLig converts, they will certainly 
hear of me.' ^ 

^ Lord 
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* Lord AJmightyT cried M}ss Fallowfield, 
^ how bitter all you black coats are ! if the jnili- 
tary were as illiberal, I should hate them as t-t — .* 

^ As you do me and my brethren, I pre- 
sume. Come, young lady, let i»e finish the sen- 
tence for you. Was not that what you naeant ?* 

* Not exactly !' said she, cpnapelled to smik. 
f But how can you be so cruel to the Aristons ? I 
am sure there are no people on earth sp good — 
think of their charities V 

* My dear madam, I have liyed in (he world a 
few years longer than you have. I make every 
allowance duty allows, for the errors of my fallow- 
creatures. I dp not wish to speak pf Our neigh- 
bors J but if you urge me |:p praise tp the skies the 
good actions of others, you must put me in posses- 
sion pf their motives.- 

' Well, and what then ?^ 

' Why, then, I must confess I see a sad ftbat&- 
tnent of m^rit in those who make their good deeds 
a mean to ^iiy end but that of obtaining the favor 
pf their Maker/-— Your friends and favorites may 
fill be ptiiin^ntly meritorious ; but, in general, I 
ftink schismatic v^tqes with kept-wpmen's benevo^ 
lence-T-in both, tiiey form the only counterbalance 
to what is wrong; and persons pf tliese descriptions 
$v(^ so civjl a^ tp compliment the world by a con- 
fi^ssion, though tacif> that without them they could 

|l0t ffei on.* 

' Well, hiitf' said Mrs^ Yew, * I wanted to talk 
p you a little about ccH^firmation; because, if you 
think well of it, and think it right, my Camia sijall 

certainly 
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certainly be confirmed ; but really, as I said be- 
fore, it is a serious undertaking in some placeiu^ 
' I think it so in ally' replied Mr, Sydenham. 

* No, I believe not in all,' Mrs. Yetv replied i|\ 
a polite tone of voice, which bespoke deference 
and total misapprehension* * A young friend of 
mine was confirmed a little while ago, I forget bf 
who; and she told us that five hundred and sixty 
were confirmed, and every thing gone through iq 
an hour and a quarter,' Mrs. Yew paused, a§ if 
expecting to learn how this ought to be considered, 
but being disappcanted, heTptofegie filled up the 
pause by interposing : 

* I think I should have liked to have seen that 
confirmation : I was told there were some beauti- 
ful dresses.' 

* His lordship,' continued Mrs. Yew, 'only 
just touched their heads.' 

* In a very picturesque manner,' said her dar- 
ling : * just, Alethea Mac Sarcasm told me, as we 
used tad6, when we played at the game of Noah's 
ark, and we christened one another Eagle and 
Lion, and Salmon and Diamond. — A great many 
young laditfiS, I was told, had caps.' 

' Th^y ought all to have had them,' replied 
Mr. Sydenham. * St. Paul expressly says, women 
are not to pray with their heads uncovered.' 

* Indeed?' said Mrs. Yew, 'St. Paul then, / 

think, did not consult young people's beauty,* • 

' But, my dearest Camia,' continued she, turning 
from Mr. Sydenham, * we are losing time sadly : 
:t — I forgot what I was saying — this horrible con- 
firmation 
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finnation has put every thing out of ray head. Do^ 
my love,, fetch Lord Cygnus's verses; and perhaps 
you could find Signor Pazzone's Italian sonnet on 
your be^ning the harp/ 

]4iss replied to all this coaxing, only by a pout^ 
Sag look, and muttering, ^ I'm sure I don't know 
where to fipd 'em now — perhaps . Miss Beverly 
loiows^' 

The bell was rung; and i-ady ljuxmore's qtwn* 
4b7f Martha apposed again, under the character of 
Miss Beverley. She pleaded ignorance, and Mrs. 
Yew now tried to make her humoured darling re-- 
peat the sonnet. She gave her the cue, . sayings 
* Come now, with spirit ;' 

« 

* Dolce Btromento, che nelle maoi di donna ;' 

tmt Miss would not budge ; and to hide her confu* 
siou under this evidence that she had bought a 
horse which she could not ride, Mrs. Yew turned 
to Gertrude, and said, ^ I always wish these little 
elegant matters communicated between young 
people — ^you read Italian I suppose, Miss Aubrey/ 
Gertrude replied in the negative, adding, * that 
she had yet had no opportunity of learning it.' . 

* O ! then, you don't understand it ! — nor French 
lieither, I suppose.' 

* Yes, ¥pa'an), French I have learnt.' 

* You speak it, I presun^e, with fluency.' 

* I could, I believe, with a little practice.' 

' My Camia speaks it charmingly ; but I cai^- 
not make her write it ; — I want her to correspond 

in 
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ifi French : it would be such an advantage ! — how 
do you manage this ? — do you write it ?' 

* I write a little every day, n^a'am; and this 
Ji^eeps up the habit' 

* Habit ?' taunted Miss Fallowfield, ' but I 
presume you must be able to do it, before you have 
the habit/ 

Mr, Sydenham now bowed to Gertrude; and, in 
reply to the hackneyed surprise and regret at their 
attempting to get away, they took leave of the la» 
dies, at the door of the room where they had been 
received. As they were departing, Gertrude heard 
Miss Fallowfield whisper Mrs. Yew; and they 
were requested to turn to the left, that they might 
3ee the new drawing-room. To this they were led 
through an ante-room, of cool elegance, calculatedt 
by contrast, to increase the blaze of the grand apart* 
ment, where every thing was collected that could 
be collected in the limbo of vanity. From this, 
(hey ascended a staircase, the construction of 
which they were, called on to admire, as it had 
been copied, from what could be inferred, from a 
translation of a verbal description of what might be 
supposed the plan of a staircase at Athens. Its 
commendation, first indeed, met the ear of Mr. 
Sydenham as an Athenian stairrCase ; but the ex- 
pression stiartling him, a well-applied question 
brought out the pedigree ; and he found it ranked 
with the shepherds pf Otaheite, and the master pf 
the horse to the doge of Venice. 

This Athenian staircase led to a climax of be4- 
jrOpms, which Gertrude could npt but admire. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Yew seemed now pleaded, as if she had at 
last hit on sometliing within the scope of her young 
visitor'f narrow comprehension. When Gertrude 
cxprest her feeling of the delight of a neat airy bed- 
room, Mrs, Yew replied, ' O yes, my dear, I like 
to be nica My stable-tnen all sleep ^ in white 
beds/ Again they took leave; and Gertrude was 
surprised to hear from Mids Fallowiield, some ex- 
pressions not quite consistent with the parins which 
she, in her inexperience, fancied had been taken 
^ to please her.' Mrs. Yew had coiklescended to 
say '/could improve that girl;'^ to which Miss 
answered, too low, to be beard distinctIy.--*She 
conU, however, catch the woiids ' affectation,' 
* stiff,' * no air of the world,' — and concludii^ 
tritb, * I can't endure her.'—* Nor I neither,' said 
Mrs. Yew, as the carriage drove off, and when the 
motion only of her lips communicated her thoughts. 
Gertrude instantly took a hkt, and looking through 
the back-glass, she saw Miss Fallowiield evidently 
ridiculing her, and her pattoness,^ with that ab-> 
jectness, which m&kes the great flatter the little, 
laugbmg d gorge depht/ie. The hint became con^ 
verted irrto ' a lesson of the world f and Gertrude 
never after wished she coi&kf exchange her lot with 
Mm Tallowfield. 

Mr. Sydenham seemed, for a few mimites, lost in 
thought ; and* his companion's ideas filled her mind 
too quickly to allow her to speak. At last, Mr. 
Sydenham broke out : * Well, I own even /am ais-i 
tornshed : I did not expect any thing quite so bad, 
You have seen little of the world, my dear young 

lady i 
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kdy ; tbierefbre you cannot compare conduct with 
conduct, or manners with manners j but you can 
with a little information, judge, and I would have 
you judge profitably, of the deplorable error a 
^^^h good-flatured woman is here led into by her 
yanity. This young cre^ure, whom Mrs. Yew, 
accprdiog to &shiiMmble phrase, * patroni^s,' is 
fer more pitiable than ever you were or can be : she 
is, I believe, the daughter of some petty shopkeeper 
in Londoq. When a child, she was beautiful, and 
Mrs. Yew wanting ' an object,' as it is termed, to 
supply, the place of a French dog, took her fiom 
her parents, at about seven years old, designing to 
educate her, as she thought ; but being in a few 
days tired of what she had undertaken, she made a 
composition with her conscience through the. me- 
dium of her purse, and placed her at one of the 
crouded schools of the metropolis, where she feast- 
ed her vanity by exhibiting her generosity in all its 
shades and modifications. The girl growing up of 
a good figure, and doing credit, at least in her ex- 
ternal, to the expence lavished on her, she has re- 
tained her pre-eminence as a gilded idol, I sup- 
pose, and I trust, Mrs. Yew will provide for her ; 
but all she can bequeath her, were it the empire of 
the world, will never atone for the mischief she has 
done her : the young woman might, without her in- 
terfering patronage, have been useful and humble 
in her proper station ; at present, she is the com- 
pletest libel on such ostentatious eccentricity, that 
I ever had the misfortune to sit down with.' 
With all the sincerity of her heart, did Gertrude, 

when 
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when Mr. Sydenham ceased speaking, thank th(S 
good Providence that had saved her from the dan-' 
gers that seemed to await Miss Fallowfield, fof 
whom, as she considered her the slave of Mrs. 
Yew's false notions, she felt pity. Mr. Sydenham 
encouraged every sentiment of compassion, as well 
as of gratitude ; and he pointed out to her the 
great advantages of a lot, even productive of incon* 
venience, that allowed her to see her duty and 
the world, as it was right to see them. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXXir. 

(Economy of time. Want of method. Busy idlers. Tie tilt 
entitled to no respect. J novels-reader. 

They reached the rectory-house about an hoar 
before dinner, and found Mrs. Brett very much 
amused by a letter she had received from her 
daughter. Gertrude again settled herself in the 
breakfast-parlor, with her employments about her, 
so arranged as that she should be under no neces- 
sity either of foregoing conversation, or losing time. 
' You are, I see,' said Mrs. Brett, * an (economist 
of minutes ; an oeconomy which, I assure you, I 
prize beyond any other. It is a branch of this 
oeconomy to be methodical ; and I see you think 
so, by the manner in which you prepare to be in- 
dustrious. I have a family of little nieces. Colonel 
Brett's relations, of whom I am really very fond, 
but who make me very angry when 1 am with 
them or they with me, by losing their time in hunt- 
ing for what they ought to have at hand. When 
they should read, the book is not to be found ; when 
they should work, they have to borrow all they 
should have ready ; when they draw, they sit down 
with half their implements. In taking lessons 
from expensive teachers, half the tim^ is consumed 
in running about the house in quest of pencils, or 
brushes, or their Indian ink, or a knife j and yet the 

pretty 
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pretty fools wonder they cannot do as much as 
others. I tell them the truth, but they would 
brieve any thing rather than the truth: these 
giddy girls will not be persuaded that order is pru- 
dence ; and I tremble to think how far the want of 
It may affect them through life. I should be sorry 
you thought me narrow-minded ; but I must own, I 
consider neatness of petson, proper arrangements of 
drawers and wardrobes, care in the disposition and 
DSC of books, and in short, regularity and punc-* 
tualitt/y as leading to the performance of higher 
duties, and the having an employment to whichi 
one can at any moment resort, as an admirable 
mean of learning the value of time. Idle people 
have certainly no idea that hours are made up of 
minutes, or they wpuld not be so wasteful j and in 
women, this negligence of time is less pardonable 
than in men. Men think ; but I conceive women 
to have more active than conteniplative faculty 
about them ; and the great advantage they possess 
in needle-work, supplies them with a resource 
against the unused lapse of time. I have known 
luch extraordinary instances of what has been done 
by this good housewifery of minutes, that I alviays 
recommend it. When my daughter was in train- 
ing, I never encouraged her in using the common 
expression ' it is not worth while :' the value of 
Qur time depends on our use of it ; and I am sure 
it is * worth the while' of any idle person to do 
uny thing. Dr. Franklin's ideas on this subject 
are very useful; but I often wish any one would 
collect instances, and I could furnish a good many, 
pf what has been ' made out of spare time.' When 
1 '^ I was 



I mi a girl, and had a very skniier pui^ae, and 
was <^ig^ to appear nitb Iboae whom I should 
havQ been umvillmg to disgrace Ipiy my humble at- 
tire; I have worked many a dress hy giving up to it 
oeAy tho %iv^ aft^ supper^ which lio (Hie in the fa- 
mily thought worth employin|g« I bad a friend who 
majntaiiied a poor wosian f^irely^ by making little 
xii«tter9 for sale, for wfadch^hebad no time but this/ 
' llgrhap^' coi^tiAued Mrs. Brett» '^you may 
not Vave s^en much variety of character or mach 
n^rs in |he worki ; therefore you may be ignorant 
of the ^xlsreme idlentfks of tome mistresses of fami* 
lies in tht higher ranks of life. 1 once, tvhen I lived 
}n London, wished very nmcb that a sensible wor- 
Vtaa^ of j9^ acquaintance would join me, three mor0* 
togs vA tiht ^eeiik,. for four weeks, to attend some 
very ple««ant and iodttuctive lectures on expert- 
«ea^l, phiI<MM>pky ; for such is the improvement 
dbily made in this branch of knowledge^ that it ia 
^f impoftn^ce to women who cannot be expected 
to be d^p, to h^ar of its progress ; and whenever 
wok aj9 i{¥ii|l^nce coines in your way, you will 
^d it ¥ery gratifying — ^it g^ves one, at least, know^ 
ledgp enough 'to ask questions,' and that you 
)mfw^ ia johnaeaa opinloh, was ad^ee above the 
i^est9titeof barbarisoL But whe^ I knade the 
j^^pQSaJKQiy sensible friend, the wife of a dignitary 
•f Wag cl|i»eh mho spestt his ioaomkiga imifqrmly 
{(s^a^hfiiti^ and who had neither child nor ocoupcn 
i^QU tf^ d^m her, professed herself e^treaa^ly 
ttMtified that ahehad not time for the purposeu 
)^q^ ^i\li Bupiiwe. 9b^ had some pooiuit-^NoQei 
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upon earth but her amusement. She ^as notpkt* 
ticularly idle, and far tram indolent ; she spedt a 
very moderate time at her toilet, and was, unex^ 
ceptionably^ a rational being: she only lived like 
other people ; that is to say, &he was out of her bed . 
sixteen hours ctf the day ; she breakfasted about 
ten ; she watered some pots of flowers ; she chirped 
to a bull-finch ; she audited her housekeeper ; she 
read the papers ; she saw a milliner, or somri^iother 
artificer of her person-*-aihe wrote three or foUt 
notes, or perhaps a letter — she prepared to go out 
for a drive or a walk ; she was hindered by visitor? ; 
she then set out; she returned ; drest, and, engaged 
at home or abroad for dinner and the evening, her 
day was gone. If she read, it was for amusement, 
or by the dictate of fashion. But trifling as was 
this at fifty years of age, it is wisdom compared to 
.the practice of thousands. I have known speci- 
«inens of all sorts. Before I married, it was my lot 
to spend much of my time with a distant relation 
who had married, at fif(een, in the East Indies, sent 
out on speculation. Nothing could exceed the in- 
anity of this woman, but what I saw in those of her 
own class to whom she introduced me. At home, 
to change their clothes, which from habit they fan* 
cied necessary, was the only motive that drew 
them from their cumbent posture on the sopha, and 
the pernicious employment of reading novels — thfe 
circulating library was, I could almost say, the 
'ginrshop of their minds; all the morning uere then: 
servants pacing the streets to change one mawk- 
ish description t>f love for another; and often 

have 



baVfe I followed doe of my friehd*s men up to tlie 
door, when he has been, as slowly as possible, pro- 
ceeding towards it, in hopes to know before he 
reached it, whether 'Ijord George did marry Lady 
Jaliana at last;' Od delivering the volume, he has 
met a jieevish inert rebuke for his tardiness, 
t\'hich he has answered with flat and insolent con- 
tradiction, the prelude to a discharge, and to an 
enquiry for another fellow-creature to ruin !' 

* You account to ifle,' said Gertrude, * fbr A 
-circumstance that occurred lately at Lady Luxv 

more's; She had^ for some time, a very decent 
maid-servant, who was very kind td me^ and who 
would by stealth do matiy little jobs of needle-work 
for me, because as sbfe said, I could employ my 
time so much better. She left us, to my great grie^ 
and wenttd live with a lady who did nothing, she 
told me, but watch the wesither^ and abuse the sky* 
« She said, when I saw her afterwards, how sincerely 
•ishe wished she could give me all her new mistress's 
spare time, and declared it very hard to live with 
any one so dismally idl^. When I advised her not 
•to give up her place, she asked me, how it was pos- 
idble to consider such a woman as her mistress.' 

* If we shew ourselves foqls,' replied Mrs. 
Brett, ' we must not be angry at being treated like 
fools. I remember once living near a neighbor, 
whose footman would not, on my request, remove 
a noisy maccaw j but one of my mother's servants 
told the the man it interrupted me at what he call- 
ed * my studies,' audit was gone presently.' 

Miss Fallowfield was spoken e£j and Mrs. Brett 

M 2 said. 
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$md, * At a period whm joitfig peoplj^ tire V9»ifir 
WJ^Uy the .first perspo^g^s in a family, wh«n,^ve»y 
tiling 18 given qp for their advantEige, and wc seesn 
iKk live only for tbem, tN happines;^ of youth Is 
more tp be doubted tb ^ ev^ ; aixd tf I no^y trust 
those children whom I have qtiestionedi there cer- 
tainly is something vjc ry muicb wanted tft iiMke thorn 
OS happy aa I. reuiembei* myself ami my brotiaer. 
The minds of n^ost young: persons .ace no^ s^ to 
an edge too. fine for use or comfort; s^ the want 
M disciplioe is the foundation of misery^ first ima* 
ginary and then real. In many ftimlies whom I 
have visited, I haver seen the impossibility of tndul- 
gimee — every day wa&^«r ikjfy;^ ; and wbeo; that 
i«i the practice, bow is any thk^ to bemadded? Our 
JMii^bor Willow wed to asi^ his children what th^ 
would please to be pleased with, tiU they had m> 
wwd left to reply but ^ Nothing :' he tcav^led to 
London in the slage-coach, because bis daaghters 
* vtwitedi the carriage :' he was merely bankeir to his 
nm^ ; they managed his fiurm and hht estate, found 
fault with alt he di4 and then clamored for what 
they called 'independence.' I dkS^ humbly reprcs- 
sent to one of them, really an amiable youth,, but 
ij^tOerl^ spoiled by misrmanagemeot, . that he ^as 
OPiy repeating the pa^ of t&e prodi^l.son in the 
Gospel^ . [ Fathier, give mo the portion of goods 
wbtch falleth unto me.' I am persuaded thai he 
never,, till ttwu, saw the paralleL 

Dinner wss a liltio delayed, and a ser^rant came 
^^ to «i4( if )t sj^hL waft for. >f r& Dbugh^rr^He 

was 
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was x>rdcred to inform her that it was ready/ anil 
while gcme on this errand, Mrs. firett told helr 
^ong friend that Mrs. Dough was the sister of 
Mr. Sydenham's deceased wife, and their hear 
neighbor, batof atedaper that required a Uttle cir* 
toims^ction on the part of those conaected with 
ker. The message retarded implied that she was 
'ComiQg, but de&hed they would not wait for her; 
mnd they prepared to sit ck>wo* 

Negligent in her manners, half finished in her 
•dress, and of no prepossessing aspect, the lady en- 
tered, and took her seat, scarcely returhing the ci- 
vilities with which she was received. In a naelan- 
-cfaoly monotony, she looked ixmnd, and observing 
jon the heat, desii^ another window and an oppo* 
^tt door to b0 opened : she then' complained ut fa- 
ti^^ae and illness, changed her mind aiter she was 
lielp^ed to that which she had chosen, and seemed 
unippeasably cross. It gave her ho pleasure to 
liear th^t Miss firett was well —that the gardeners 
%ife was, that morning, the mother of two lovely 
children ; that the rain bad been opportune ; that 
it helped to till the bushel, and retreshed die la- 
bourer ; that Basil Sydenham had met with pecu- 
liar attentions in those with whom he was' to em- 
bark ; and, ki short, that every thing went weli. 
She would reply only by her own vexations and 
troubtes,and when these lamentations sliould have 
been soothed by the kind expressions that met 
them, she revenged the defeat of her intentibns, by 
aideavoriiAg to convince her iniiulgent friends that 
tiMBy wei9 dectiv^ in their appremtikuirbf their 

own 
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own happiness. * Miss Brett,' she was sure„ 
' fancied herself well ; they would not believe it, 
but she was certainly going into a consumption as» 
fast as possible/—* Basil would be killed,' she was 
positive, ► in the landing.' — ' The poor gardener 
fras much to be pitied for this double addition to 
bis family ;' and ' whether the rain was of use or 
not, time would shew/ She then laid open all the 
* secrets of the house' within her reach, and gave 
•Gertrude the satisfaction of -knowing that the fa- 
mily to whom she was a volunteer-guest, were with- 
•out a cook, and had been called from a visit a few 
miles off to receive^her. 

Gertrude was now sincerely vexed, and her self- 
reproach drew out the most cordial kindness of Mr. 
Sydenham apd his sister, and with it, somewhat of 
the tender sympathy of Mrs. Dough, who, lik.* all 
of her class, bad thrown darts, and wondered that 
they wounded. She was now extremely kind to 
her new' acquaintance, and inviting her after dinner 
to walk back with her to her cottage, Mrs. Brett 
advised her to accept the invitation, as sh^ would 
see one of the prettiest dwellings she perhaps had 
ever seen. 

While Mrs. Dough withdrew with her bfother- 
in law, to speak on business, Mrs. Brett said, 
* This unhappy woman is an instance of tlie mis- 
chief arising from a wantofcommon discretion and 
self-government. Yo6 will scarce suppose it pos- 
sible that she was a distinguished beauty in her 
youth: a fine Madonna countenance bespoke the 
softness of her mind ; and bad it iv^en: counteract* 
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ed instead of being indulged, it might have conti* 
nued amiable. Taking passion for her guide, she 
married most indiscreetly, and was surprised and 
broken-hearted when she was compelled to own, as 
she said in a letter to my brother, that * Hyperion's 
curls might shade the brow of a hard-hearted viU 
lain.' Yet still when the wretch had abandoned her 
to want, and almost to despair, her passion, which 
had been her pride, survived all conviction ; and 
its empire over her prevented all that her friends 
could do for her relief. Every guinea they fur- 
nished, w^nt to feed the vices of a man whom she 
ought to have considered as her greatest enemy; 
aud mistaking that for a virtue, which was a weak* 
nfis»,.she distressed us. all by her obstinacy. When 
he died^ we considered her ad released ; but she is 
now asimuch a slave tx» herself as she was to him. 
.YQUwiU understand, her completely, if you spend 
a' f<?5Y .hours with her. You will find that she is 
pursuing a ruinous plan of quitting the prettiest 
asylum. possible, and giving up what we could da 
for her as a neighbor, to connect herself in a preca^ 
rious friendship- . / 

Mrs. Dough now re-appeared, with a counte- 
nance that told she had. been * hearing advice;^ it 
relaxed, . however, on turning towards Gertrude; 
and they set out to walk across the g^den to her 
house, Gertrude bad never seen any thing so 
pretty as this little dwelling! it contained every 
thing conducive to rational comfort, and w as placed 
in a situation so equally quiet and chearfui^ that 
iphg musj have e^cpressed great pleasure in scseiog 



it, bad not tjbe proprietor ioformed her Jtbaty hear- 
tily wearied by a year s abode in it, she was going 
tiie next morning to relinquish it for even ^ My 
good relations there/ said sfaei ^ who have no more 
feeling than horses, thought I must be very happy 
here ; but it is a great deal too much in the workl 
for me; 1 am hurried out of my life here, so Tm go^ 
ing to make an exchange with a brother of poor 
Captain Dough's. He is to take my cottage for 
my term in it, and I have put all my atfairs into 
his hands; and then 1 shall go and live with his wiflS 
and him. She is a most charming^ inteiiesting, 
delightful woman, though some people are too nice 
to visit her ; — ibey have got, they tell me» the 
aweetest place possible at Brentford-butts. I never 
vfn& tliere, but they tell me 1^ there's a stream 
runs through tlie garden, aad tb^t the bells sound 
io sweet on the Thames ! novr I do love vrater wi 
bells beyond any thing ; they make me ao ifielaQ'* 
choly I' 

As the conrersation, for which the ladies had $el 
4own in one of the rooms in perfect idleoess^ pi^ 
ceeded, Gertrude learnt her new acquaintaQce^k 
literary taste, and propensities i ^ I must,' said she, 
^ finish a book I. had from the litUe circuiatiog IK 
brary here:.ah! poor oirculating library ! I was the 
foundress of it. I qu^tipn whether it wjU exist 
without me ; as. for the> parsonage-pec^l^ they ait^ 
fwch a wretched matter-of-fact set, thet the^ 
ilespise works qf imagination— now l*m so fond of 
them ; I loye poetry, I love tragedies, and, of all 

jtbiQg«« *, w^^l If 'ti?. interesting J tho' they tear 



jAy ficrres to. tatters^ and I cannot hold^ joint still 
.iit6r some of them. Indeed, I thouglit. at ^ne 
time I had read till nothing could make me fed, 
Jbittt I tried the ^ Errant of Indiscretion/ and that 
has restored ail my sensibility, thank God };— I 
really do thinks one may read too much a& well as 
too little. You must not teil Sydenhbtn a word of 
what I say; for we are always quarrelling about 
reading. I, for my part, don't like any thing else : 
In a wliitor-eveoing, when I have got a good fire, 
^nd sit dose to it till Tm scorched, and have got 
some of my favorite books about me, I care for no- 
thiflgV 

Asef- 

* It is oDTiecessary for us to say, that it is our tirisb lo 
jvrite doton tdis wretched taste. . That we may leavd nothing 
undone to promote so good a cause, allow us lo assure our 
young readers, that in s<^eking to refine, they destroy their 
ieeltngt. Of this we had a proof, in a lady addicted to the 
Studies of Mrs. Dough ; and who, being asked after a servant 
who had been dangerously ill, replied, < O ! she will do 
well, you may be assured — such great coarse creatures can 
bear any thing.^ And many proofs coufd we bring of raen 
lost to all sense of decency in their conduct, and Justice to- 
wards their sons and daughters, who have kept themselves in- 
tensible to their deviations, by a resort to the circulating li. 
t>rary« To these hardened sinners, we can say nutliing : to 
\he young of our own sex, we cannot say too much ; we can 
tell them, not only, that in youth, they will never be 
good for any thing; but that in maturer years, they will be 
the dupes uf enthusiasts, and that at the close of life, com* 
ihon charity must make every one hope that they will feel, in 
time for efficacfous repentance, the irretrievable waste" of 
iiours into which an idle passion for novelty bas led them. 
' But iU reprobating this sad misuse of the time af. 

lowed 
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A servant on horseback now rode up hastily, . 
and gave in a message, which was brought to Mrs. 

Douph. 

* Madam, the bride, aiul bridegroom^ and the 
lady's sister, will be here in an hour.' 

* Bride and bridegroom?* drawled, out Mrs. 
Dough, now let down from the throae of her ima- 
crination to the plains of real life. 

lowed us as Christians far probation, we . must, be so 
far just as to own insipid, and even impassioned novels, not 
the very worst reading of the present age. We would object 
to the too great indulgence of a taste for romance, but that 
we have been replied to by a reference to that reading yvhieh 
furniWied the ideas of Spenser and Milton : we must there, 
ibre content ourselves here with a very moderate dehartatiom 
but against another species of fiction, we cannot too loudly 
declaim, and by this we mean whatever can come under the 
denomination ohangvmary writing. We could, if our plan 
fallowed of it, trace the scheme of erudition which has beeo 
attempted by those whose interests have lain in. the quarter 
of confusion ; but it is enough for us to execrate the poUutio^i 
of the mind by the butchering pathos s^ud deadlji supernaturaJL 
that have petrified and delighted many of the young btudents 
of the present age. If attending dissections, or e,xecuting 
criminals, led lo the mild and manly virtues that form the 
characters of the great and good, we would recommend Sur-* 
geons' hall and the New Drop, as the theatres on which our 
youth might hope to attain that which constitutes an heroic 
mind; but, after watching connexions of qualities and pur, 
suits, as existing in living subjects, we have seen enough to 
tn^& us wish well housed in a prospect of ^ny popular tu^. 
mult, all the young men of our acquaintance, who deal ia 
the horrible and the mysterious; and iu the instances pro«* 
^uced by our own sex, to thank Providence, on seeing young 
ladies entranced by sppctres and murderous appearances, 
that beings, not to be circumscribed within the natural hQri* 
f 911, are ueithei of our family or friendship. 

After 
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After a few expressions of wonder and puzzle, 
the messenger himself was ordered in : he corro? 
borated the former message, by saying, that he un» 
derstood every thing was settled, and that Mrs. 
JDough had been written to. Mr. Dough had let 
the cottage for three months to Lord and Lady 
« — — !-, on their marriage, and they were now 
coming; 

Mrs. Dough, then awakened to recollectbn, be- 
gan to search every probable place ; and at lenc^th 
found, in her crammed pocket, a letter from her 
husbands brother, which she had received a week 
before, and, in her great concern to know the fate 
of a hero oq paper, liad forgotten to open : — it con- 
tained the counterpart of the message she had just 
-heard; and, with that silly regard to trouble, which 
makes saying nothing equivalent to saying what is 
necessary to be known, had proposed her silence as 
the proof of her acquiescence in a plan, of which 
the fates and the muses had kept her ignorant. . 

Gertrude was, in an instant, converted from a vi- 
sitor and a stranger, into a confidential friend and 
an assistant. The votary of literature had, in this 
Jinale of her abode, retained only one female do- 
.mestic, who was to inhabit the house while, as she 
supposed, it would be empty : for want of opening 
the letter, she knew nothing of the arrangements she 
was requested to make ; and as the good humor of 
some servants is not increased by putting them out 
of their pace, and her just fear of reprehension 
. madeher excessively unwilling to reveal her embar- 
rassment to those who alone could have relieved it, 

. she 



^0 iiad no i^esburce, but that which she instatotly 
adopted, the sitting down in the room where she 
fliiDuld have been finishing the preparations fbr heir 
own nsmdve, and fairly eryii^iike a child. 

Gertrude^burt atdistress^which^houiever merited, 
was, to an imbecile mind, severe, sought to know 
how she could foe most useful. She coold extraet 
from Mrs. Dough's incoherencies nothing but ' Sup- 
per, beds, and — tjobody to do any thing for them.* 
Ail her iutreaties could not prevail to be allowed to 
go back to the rectory-house. Pride and obstinacy 
mre together invincible ; amd, overcome by oompaa* 
tion for herself^ Mrs. Dough was soon in a statte 
^ dictation that admitted of nothing but an in- 
treaty to Gertrude not to leave her in distress. She 
could just tell her, that at a farm-house almost ad- 
joining, she might get some provisions ; and Ger- 
;trude dispatched the maid with a request for poul- 
try, eggs, and vegetables. She next found the cham- 
bers, aind was shocked to see the effect of domestic 
slatternliness on that which was in itself abundant 
and elegant. Accustomed to keep her own apart- 
.ment neat, she soon put matters into more decent 
order, and repaired, as far as she could, the defici- 
encies of the still-weeping lady. By the assistanoa, 
of the farmer's wife, she got a little fexhale esta- 
blishment into the bou6e> and then found she should 
best please her new acquaintance, by going back to 
: the rectory- house to beg a lodging f(H* her. Tfaink- 
ing she understood the business, and had only (o 
state the case, she was preparing to set out, wlien 
liiie was ^aUed back repeatedly to be in&trncted iii 

the 



^ prevuficatioiM of an accomplice ; all was shuf- 
^ittgi andf of kin to. lying ; if such or such a thing 
W9^ said, she wfis to answer so ; a story about the 
delay and nai^cariiage of the letter was to be 
fraAied ; and every plan was to be adopted as corl- 
tributiagta safety, but that of telling the truth. She 
CQuld not priwnise to do half what was enjoined : 
»be{ pf qmieed, in general, her best exertions, and at 
last was dismissed, not merely as an envoy, h\it 
lyilb the perfect feculties of a plenipotentiary; 

Retncniag back to the cottage, to report the 
good disposition of those between whom and Mri. 
Dwigh aha bad been placed as a bulwark, she met 
a newj lesson. The room * in which she had left 
her, was in high conftision, and she was sitting ih 
the midst of it, with a book in her hand, and weep- 
m^ But she soon dried her tears; for the sorrows 
o£the circulating library, like some others, are 
tranaitory ; and declared the ^ Errors of Indiscre* 
tion/ was, without exception, the most delightful 
tbiog she bad ever read. *^ I was so hurried,* said 
sfae^ ^ that I was. forced to compose myself bj 
reading achafd^r or two of this sweet work; 'tis so 
interesting!' 

Nothing could exceed her gratitude to Gertrude, 
ythen she foond she could delegate to her the busi^ 
ness she ought to have done, and continue to in* 
Adge herself with the loves of Mis« Terentm Mont* 
giopency andSir Akibiades^ Mount Egfaatine. Ger*^ 
trude packed and arranged; and Mrs. Dough re* 
paid« her by- reading' aloird those passages that most 
fcte«!estpd her « feelings.'— ^< Btit/ said Gertrudt^ 

when 
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when she paused to recover hefselif under the o^ 
pression of her sympfathy, * what d quantity of the 
book must be taken up by the names ! and how 
very ill the Roman and Greek Christian names 
suit the French and Irish surnames f-^* O ! that 
is nothing/ said Mrs. Dough, ' they souTid de- 
lightfully ; they are so much the better for the 
length ; "^but if you knew the people themselves, 
they are so interesting !' 

* You talk of them, ma'am, as if they ^iieffe real.' 
^ So I do, and so I feel ; and there is such ma- 

rality! I am sure Sydenham may say what l>e 
will, but there is more to be learnt from novels 
than from sermons. Why, do you know, I often 
read five or six volumes in a day P 

' I do not wonder, ma'am, your spirits are low*' 

* O ! they would be loAver without reading-— • 
I'm convinced that^ without books such as these, I 
could not exist : there are so many vexations in lifer^ 
that one wants some comfort.' 

' But do you not think that descriptions of peo- 
ple, so very amiable that you must feel all persons 
}n reality beneath them, produce rather disappoint- 
ment ?' 

. * O, no ! there is in reality scarce any body in the 
world worth caring for — so much deceit ! such sel- 
fishness ! such meanness ! Why, Sydenham and 
Mrs. Brett are two of the meanest creatures that 
ever lived ; nothing liberal or noble about thenl ; 
no notions of what /call sincere friendship/ 

This was conversation Gertrude would not en- 
courage. She was therefore very well pleased 
when Mrs. Dough was called away. 

But 



But she had proceeded only a few steps^ when 
she returned back, recollecting something omitted ; 
end during a hunt for what she now remembered 
was not where she bought it, she took the opportu* 
nity to ask Gertrude ' how her heart stood,' and 
whether Lord Portargis was g«own more interest^ 
ing than he used to be ; but, receiving no other sa- 
tisfaction than ^ ^ I do not know what you mean, 
ma'am ;' which applied equally to both the Sapient 
questions, she seemed disappointed, and again set 
Out on the errand that was awaiting her. ^ O ! I 
^o not wonder,' thought Gertrude, * at Mr. Ster- 
ling's talking of going through the world M'ith 
one's eyes open. Were he to see this good lady 
always running after the past hour, and running in 
fetters of her own makings as he ivould call them, 
what would he say ?' 
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CHAPTER XXX III. 

Parafym of the mind. Sttperstitiont. A girfs ideai of ktee and. 
marriage. Bath wifcdott. Inanition* TAo iwHl-pondfi/o 
defiorNtre* Jdoantagft of dealing in JiUiohf OUrfiMtmi 
puMtifio. A good oldwamm* 

So pafised the minutes and the hours wbicti Ger« 
trade witnessed of Mrs. Dough's existence. She 
cquld get forward with nothing. Whatever spring 
9bQ h^d in her mind, acted only on her imagbatioQi; 
i|nd tb^ hint$ she let drop, intimated the serious Wr 
iury her most important affairs had sustained fsocv 
her ^ want of time/ to attend to them. This waojt 
of time it was impossible not to refer to her mode 
of wasting it. She lived in a delirium ; and habit 
had made it her natural state of mind. 

Gertrude, reared on a plan of mere usefulness 
to others, and who, forgetting the Arabian Nights 
and Johnny Armstrong, had, for some years, only 
asked of a recital that pleased her, Ms it indeed 
true ?' and of any one, commended for talent or ex* 
ternal recommendation, ^ But is he or she 'very 
good ?' — whose imagination was the fringe, not the 
material of her mind s clothing, was astonidhed that 
an entertaining story should have any charm for a 
woman, who appeared to have had near half a cen* 
tury's experience of ' the reality' of life ; that ac- 
tive duties should.be neglectedi and concealment 

resorted 
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IfesOrted to, for every thing was to be kept from 

* the rectory-people/ where to perform the oiie 
and avoid the other was possible, made her doiibt 
the sanity of her new acquaintance. Alas ! poof 
ignorant Gertrude knew not the effect of early ha* 
•bit, * She knew not that Mrs. Dough had, from hot 
•infancy, been imbibing this soporific of the mindj 
and that it is as hard to break the poisonous habit^ 
as to abstain from opiates or ardent spirits. 

• Tliare was a forbearance in the conduct of Mi*. 
:Sydenbam and his sister, when, after many meS-> 
sages, Mrs. Dough, her personals, as she called 
•thepi, and her friend, loaded like herself, arrived 

' at the rectory-house by a midnight-moon ; and this 
charity shewed plainly their conclusion, thathef 
imprudence deserved reprehension. Very few efl-» 
quiries were made. as to facts, perhaps becaud6 
they thought facts the only things they should tiot 
hear;, In one point, the guest seemed to coiii^ult , 
the convenience of those to whom she was obligSiQ t 
she desired to share Gertrude's bed ; and wheil 
civilly dissuaded from it, she greatly astonished 
her, by declaring the impossibility of her closing 
her eyes if left alone. Mr. Sydenham, as if wea- 
ried with the repetition of idle folly, cried ou^ 
* Nonsfense, nonsense!' Mrs. Dough began a sys* 
tern of self-^defence^ and Gertrude had the amuse- 
ment of hearing half a dozen stories of swinging 
coffins — liiilewomen in white, standing in a doof^ 
way., and curtsying--^hands displayed on the baek 
of the chimney — and prognostic characters df ap* 
pfoachiag death, which Mrs, Dough had not,- ia^ 
t VQJ.. II. N deed 
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,deed, seen with her own^eyes, ^irtihroogh tlie m^ 
dium of her ^ecoad^^^^bted imh imeod, ioidy 

:w — -. 

Hearing a ruinop^pra^W) 'She irhiipered, tsitt 
she should '4)e off;' mmI leAUing 'ibr W eandle, 
Avoided ' the tiat busiaess' df 'tbankii^ \&od 4fillr 
the mercies of the dc^y I ^ad'b^iiigUscproteotioii 
Iferthe night 

Sleep is ^^et aeisessary io faereiaet, lor^eir fefii^ 
mirers. Mrs. I>9u^'4 ^uMetnvepe innidlilheir 
briUiaocy, M^ben h^ faed»feUo w rcoM : Iraite fftopt:; 
ttod^he 'was novir daQined4o!hea;r'die)hiBt6^.oMMr 
fihcnrt <:oQrtsMp ^a&d hH»ty~ marraige. We mtiM, 
i^eoord 4t*; -bat ai^ tiovel of the dower ord^ <i4H 
4ttrm8h it ; ^and we are not "w^riltt^ a vcrtuft. 

Gertrade^s intei^est <init did ^oot ^fr^o^'lo ilte 
•encoiinigdiBmM;'€f a repetttioa. £fae todli^mMl^ 
*froni ^sooae ve^y beaotifol ^paisagto, ds&smpfd^^ 
Ike bonds df^^eeietyy ivWch ^he ImmI topitfd for ^Itfi^ 
Stertis^ fFom the wrkii^s ^Sir WiliMKi fEempi^ 
afid 'Others, ttiat^narrtage Mrasiiie mott iJUgniftefi^ 
ead the nost serious <ii all nrekrtbnft^ i^ie^had idili^ 
^^aed that it was properly 'entened mte, ^h^ fMlP* 
sons, previously ^pOsed to talce ^M llitiiisth^i^llft 
aares of life^ for the sake^ef tdcsnestfe hapfiiiiMiiy 
sought ou^ on this ppinriplfe/enaoocptddmlt^'lh^ 
|>artaer'best^tt6d«cNthek*:diq)06iifoxi ^8iie<t<llild 
^nceive lui ^iniNerted ^aad ^et ii^t iiw^ilid ft^ 
ceeding of the Isaiitd ; i^ coakkiitfppMe ibc hatftt 
seized on % sudden afibc^fcda^-saidth^^^ 
i^jf lip itspsmion, «aiid i«iideiti^^4t ratimiata»^ii^ 
i^pectable^ l^ ^its^filiagni^ to taioe on 46f$if :ite 

4faRies 
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dii^ idoiisequeM on its grattfiGBtiaD« liar rfava^ 
fite feble^ ^the Sparrow and the iDove/ in shorty 
gav» her ^er ideas of connubial life ; and she c(nxl4 
not imagine itkat a marriage vfhkh icould be de» 
•cribed as Mr^, iDoqgb described bert^ a hsBt^m* 
solve, 'founded on adventitious circumatanceSy and 
made irrevocable before it had been consideced 
long enough -to perceive that it was ruinoiss; Qer^ 
trnde Mrished to hear no nK)re; and Mrs. Dou^ 
not daring to proceed without some monosyllable 
of curiosity, now tumbling.and tossing with the in* 
teraiicting iever of .her otvn follies, nsrcoHecfeed 6% 
omissions, and summed up all her wqqs And trostr 
ttlOB, by a with so common^plaoe, ttbatrshe saw nol^ 
as it Mgarded ber, its . absurdity. dReady-tmade 
phnees fl^dom :fit better than ready-made clothes. 
Sbe wiihedfor ^ui £otittge by m, .moodsklef wheiie 
fthe'inight^Uve inquiet, fand in her own way.* .Lady 

'tl , twfao, Hixen living in Stratford*piaoe, was 

Wtoni8hed:iiow her friend, Lady ' -^iCould fsn^ 

ifinre the > Admiralty, whidishe .properly observeil 
m^ nathor^^hfare^ hardly forgot her own . situfi* 
lion more. 

DiMurlied,} as Gertrude's disposition tasleep^lmd 
^isen^ i by ^ the i vivacity of iMrs. :Dough:-s spirits, shp 
<tould not compose herself to rest>as sq<»i as sl|e 
/coased to chatter ; and, thou^ she/hadinuch to ru* 
^nSAe on whieh was > agreeable, she found At still 
tknpossible to« exclude: the very painful ixcollectioais 
» tKHmeeted with the house ^1:^ was in. . She^ endea« 
-^wcftl to divert her thoughts, by callbg .to mind, 
'«s4t werefol^bei(iatutopractice|Jvvhatprodui(^t]^ 

K S rational 
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rational enjoyment in which she was conscious of 
existins; in this new situation ; and she could easily 
perceive tliat it flowed from the good principle 
good sense, good temper, and good manners of 
those to whom she was so highly indebted for her 
rescue from smoke and solitude: a strong incUna« 
tion took possession of her mind to communicate 
confidentially with these kind friends on tlie cir** 
cumstances of her situation, and particularly on 
those which weighed the most heavily on her 
mind, the disgrace of her mother and her own ap-^ 
prehensions of Lady Luxmore's displeasure on her 
return home. 

. Mrs. Dough, true to the character of her sect; 
whose first principle seems disorder, averse to go- 
ing to rest, and unable to sleep at a proper hour, 
was Justin the full enjoyment of a midnight-repose 
when she should have risen; and Gertrude^ leaving 
her to judge of what was prudent in her own con- 
cerns, when she had in vain striven tp bring her 
to some useful consciousness, wentdowd early, with 
the hope that she might meet Mr. Sydenham : she 
walked through some of the apartments to tlie gar- 
den ; doors and windows were all set open, and that 
peculiarly delightful feeling of a current of fresh 
air, balmyi fragrant, and pure frpm its vegetative 
sources, met her; the loveliness of the morning 
called forth her simple gratitude;. and she bad al- 
most forgotten she was in search of Mr. Syjienbam, 
when he met.her, and, by the gentlest expression^ 
.tried to dispel that pensive character of her counte- 
nance, which,, tjiough perhaps, no .,mor^ CP9- 
... nected 
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r 

^feected with real melancholy than the 'showfer o£ 
.yesterday, was painful to the humanity of a inind^ 
which wished all, and especially those not yet en-* 
tered on the conflict of life, happy. Drdwing her 
arm within his, heenquired after herhealtb and com- 
fort, and sooa gave her an opportunity of owning 
.to him the agony she expected to meet in the enqui- 
ries of those who had known her mother. 

He assured her she would have nothing of 
this kind to fear; and when she urged as a princi** 
pal source of her terror, the prepossessions Lady 
Luxmore's never-concealed sentiments might have 
implanted, he replied to her, that none did so little 
mischief to others as those who are vehement ia 
censure. ' I remember,' said he, * a trifling occur- 
rence many years ago, when I was at Bath, and 
which at the time made me reflect on the want oi 
prudence in persons who let zeal get the mastery of 
their good feelings. In going along on^ of the 
streets, which rise with a gentle slope towards the 
upper part of the town, I saw a wretched horse in 
a coal-cart fallen on the pavement The boy who 
drove it, did all in his power to raise it, without 
whipping or beating; and really was in danger, from 
wrant of height and strength, of falling under the 
horse. A very well-dressed lady, with all the ap- 
pearance of fashion, was passing, and having, I 
suppose, been taught the associated ideas of 
* horses and whips,' which she did not recollect 
might sometimes be distinct, she, I imagine, on see- 
ing the horse fall, concluded the boy had been cruel 
to him. Running into the middle of the street, 

and 



mi htmoAi^kM^ a very 600 upsejpy vfbich ihf 
tisppened to have kn ber baivi, she pomed fortli 4 
^okuoe of abuse at the lad, calliDg out to bim» a4^ 
Us peril to touch the horse, and styling hkn omar^ 
aad) blackguard; ami threatening him» in very uok 
umai phrase, thai she would ^ burn. hi& hea4 off/ 
The boy, re^rdless of her wrsbtb« proceeded ia, hi^ 
endeavorv wbile 9h$, turning to i\}^ crowd that waf 
eoUc^tingi.damanded their aid or their sanction^ ia 
vfattfcaheeaUed ^ the cause of humanity / The boy 
^ight now have exercised any cruelty io his nar 
|are» for all eye^ and ear$ were directed to the fair 
one; aod amidst the langhter of the vulgar and. tb9 
pity of th^ better sort» ahe resumed her walk/ 

1^ rs. Brett having joined ber brother and tbeiy 
gnest» prayer» were readi no oi^e being abseal 
but the privileged Mrs. Dough* I^et it not be 
auspected that her active spirit bad indulged m 
elumberch— she was gone to settle with ber friend^ 
Ihe Itieeper of the circulating library. She made 
her appearance in the course of breakfasit, equjpt^ 
to Gertrude's great consolation, ready for her 
jaajm^y. 

After the first civilities, to which she waa not ajt 
leisure to attend, she was completely in action : so 
many things were forgotten; so inuch busjne^ bad 
l)eeii heaped on the narrow back of the last half 
)iour» that, in mere desperation, she turned away 
^om ber cares to her breakfast; and Mra. £rett 
was obliged to make those ei^ertions for her, wbicli 
itny one else would have made for themselves^ 
The prospect was, in tr^ithi a stimulative^ M il Wil 

HO Jess than b^r spe^y departuret 

A friwd 



Ai frkodcwfti to call her; and» thou^ a 9lmi»ti 
gertQithQ;&mily at tbeirec^ry^house^* tfada lady/imoi 
rBMiHed cfirdiatly at the: hreakfast^tahle;. An 
accident^, of little. importaiKCt in. the ei/^nt^ badi 
alfti^med Jicir^ and oo:, eaterii^ tiae houaci she Heaof 
wac itiinttDg. Then were mast pectsliady/eddMli 
th& jiohteceffi^Sipjrodufled oitthermind by the ' Etm 
rors of Indiscretion;' Thia^hiurter fisr Sfin^tfiooa^. 
thm mouimi^ Qvi^ imagmary: sorrows^ oould eva* 
siYeiy. oadeafffor tomUyj off! her irjeod}»iindsspoai*. 
tiast^ by; hinting,, tbab^eioiefw itiDmitall tba.pait»i 
iqg\ MTriit a-. oantaiOi himisosKHai tioloneU Tbe^foUy didi 
not; tend; to. tb^ comfiirt.oitbr.auffierer; it.€SDim» 
pteteditbe miachiefy and shetfaiotedj 

Ml*s, I>QugltMias tbaa £rigbteiu«l,\ andiootiBi^ 
q»$iitly 'Scared; ahe.puUed all the^balla; i^calle^^ 
eyco-y.hQdy; and turning tiound like a Xurkiah:^ 
cbtrfiaaat fai&devntiMs^ she moradi not: & finger^, 
nor an: inch^ tcKMWsls' her friends, nocovery. fiats 
atf sooniasLMn. Brett had. got ii^at' was^ ncoea^ir 
B9€^ and: began to apply the means of ra^toring^ 
hcTj tben^ a^in. Mrs:. Doi^b became' effioient^ but: 
m^ to aoy salutaiyt end;: — Persona, of extrmec 
fe$^ingS}baye:no powersi Imt of impeding. Mrsi 
Dtt0|^ OQuldjtetL herself v(^ubly and energetioally^ 
hfMirf muehi she waa shocked, and' ran the wrong 
wa{^f<6r:wha(tishn sought': she^oould^ by perpatuidr 
oigactiaasiaiid silly? cautions^ paralyse thebandst*. 
ofraufih^a^nQvioe asi Gertriule^ who ionew mA* thati 
she.'Qugbt^tQ^iaobey her; but beyoodthis^she^waai. 
perfectly inane. When.MTSi Bfett^ iooreased! the. 
CttiroDtto6ittiv:it?.wQuhLgireMrai^-^^^ in 

attempting*. 
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attempting to make her swallow a little' hartshorn 
and water, she would certainly spoil her new habit, 
♦ ! heavens and earth !' she exclaimed^ * it will 
take all the color out; and it is so becoming T 
When the spirit was applied to her temples, this 
guardian of her possessions screamed out, that it 
would turn her hair grey ; and when applied to her 
nose, all the skin would come off. 
- But in spite of Mrs. Dough's impediments, the 
lady ^as recovered; and in the subsequent arrange- 
ipent of t^ieir plans, it came out that a part of their 
business on the road was to stop at an assize*town, 
to hear \h^ interesting trial of a girl, who, prompt- 
ed by her sweetheaity had first robbed, and then 
$et fire to her mistress's house : she was, as Mrs, 
Pough had heard, to be drest in white with black 
ribbons ! This, and a hope that while in London, 
(^b$ should obtain a sight of Bethlem hospital, 
g^eipcd 3ome compensation for suspending the six 
vgliimes a day, apd the loves of Sir Alcibiades 
Ji^ount-Eglantine and Miss Terentia Montmorenci, 
IQ rcf^dipg which, her great haste and much occu- 
pation, had compelled her to pass over the most 
interesting circumstance-^the attendance of Miss 
Terentia's daughter, ^a Ipvely interesting crea- 
ture» not seven years old,' on her mama^s first; 
vredding. What could be more fascinating? — It; 
l^ all to be read in the voluminous, and not ye| 
^qished, * Errors of Indiscretion j' a work which, 
)ike its subject, can have no bounds^, and jntQ 
nvbich nothing is ixiadmissible. 

3ut $everely as was Mrs. Pougb's literary taste, 
md syrely, we ^tiajl 1^? tpld, every one has ^ right 

to 
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io tbcir own — we grant it, but let us proceed —se- 
verely as was the good lady's propensity treated by 
her friends, we must, in candor, confess, that 
njuch is to be said in defence of the love of lies 
pnd wonders, and in behalf of the excitation of a 
passion, requiring, perhaps more than any other, 
the strong curb of reason and virtue. Mrs. Dough 
proved most conspicuously, in one point, the bene* 
fit to be derived from it : having had all her tears 
and feelings bespoken for Sir Alcibiades and Miss 
Terentia, she had none for her relatives : on parting, 
consequently, she spared herself and others a dis- 
tressing scene ; for in the mood in which they part* 
ed, therp was little prospect of their meeting again ; 
and * the last' is, even in poetry, recorded as an 
expression not to be uttered with indifference, ex- 
cept by persons of a peculiar frame. Admit- 
ting, as she exprest herself in her own lan- 
guage, no obligations but ' those of the heart/ 
she had' no debt of gratitude to discbarge, or 
to oppress her. She therefore preceded her friend, 
and got into the carriage, without one reflec- 
tion; and as she had, with something that in 
it3 result appeared like savage nature, suffered 
the bride and bridegroom to succeed her in her 
cottage, without recollecting that some little 
civilities might be acceptable, in like manner 
she quitted her best friends, without it once 
occurring to her, that she might need their 
friendship. 

' But in a wider field of observation, there 
IMre wexbau^tible arguments jq favor of the 

parcotic 



narcotic inflpence of a succession of lQyei*fi^ 
tjons on the conscience. Yqu may pwj8,tbe yeajrai 
of improvement; and neyer suspect t^eyat^^^wn; 
you may siuhstitute caj^ricious ftdinjj fpr Cj^^mr 
Han duty^ and endura no remorac, you may coiQr 
template witb eqpal indiffpreuce tho chara/^ter, oC 
l^fasiniasa. and Scipio; nay,, you may prefer 
thfi former,, and no sjill small voice shall disiturht 
3rpu,;,you may,, in, all principlea of like. and, di$?t 
lik€^.g<HHiand,evil,,rightaad wr.Qng,.traverAe<lfte«cx: 
tban> the, churcb-vaqe, and no ope.sball hayfiitb^ 
hardihood to e^^ ^ reason ;, ypii may, he thet 
friend of opposite oharacters ; you may.e\toXto^ 
day the Lucretia, tormorrow. the Mj3ssaliAa.Qf.the^ 
^ge; anAnojaacaa wonder,, if they knQw.bpt thfiL 
course Qf yow readingj.but let no one.defleod. oo! 
you.for judgment or justice : the g^eat (^ia of tba. 
human. mind^ the axioms of life^are. not to.be fouqd« 
iQ^pictures. of diseased hearts.; nor can the stody^(«C 
them producag9od to any but thedealers in [)Mtrer 
fia^tiun. Persons disposed to this species of erudi*^ 
tioo* arethe first to accept the counterfeit:of virtue.:, 
t^ey ^ftit for: no assay of the gpld that passes cur- 
rent, with them.: advertised by their veiy ta&t^ a;S; 
the. prey, off sharpers ajad the dupes of the desjgiiing^, 
tbey,meet,in their own persons with the.acqident% 
that form thejir studies, and their dreams« and: her 
cpme the obj^f^ct of their own speculations^ The. 
harmlessness ofitbe dove, and the. wisdom, of the., 
serpent, are not their examples; all their, cakula*. 
tions ' are for aaother planet, and generally, for, that 
whose deity, was vvorsWpped.on a .Bridsy, 

What 



WijOiit havOv beea the co^equences^ o£ w early 

«Q4an indulged taste ^rwpi;kaexalting the feelingf 
i^ta virtues and criteriqissy nu^e can know but those 
vho have, in subsequent calanaity, witnessed iho 
remorse attendant on it It waj^ this delusionof ex« 
tt^vagaot fiction that i^Qisled old Lady. GLamberwell^ 
whea she thought i^ match with 'an a^iiabl^ 
«dulteress! wouldi be the; aggpndisenient of hei^ 
«Qn» and het hmWyr : itia the offuscation that suc^ 
«tudiea throM ovec the mental Acuities that hay 
Hiade Mirs. Morbid insensible to the distinctioa 
]»etwe9n the bonor^able fide% of sincere friendshi^^ 
«nd the villainous tceachery of hypocritical candor; 
The £ilse pict^uresr of human nature, which find 
3(outb ajctlesjB and inei^peiience innocent, make ag^ 
foolish, and the grey head an object of pity or of 
i^idicule ; for newer yet was it known that any one 
became better able to Judge of mankind from the 
documents of capricious fiction. If we would ^ 
^k, oi»r dutj enjoins, and mfpna that duty \^ 
ceal knowk^ige of our species ; we must maketh^ 
Crospel our guid^ and take history for our clwt 
in the course we l^ve tQ steer. 

Thfi^ first object of concern^ after the trai- 
vellers- were set; forward, waa Lady Mary 85^ 
4enham, who had jn the course of ther ^r^f 
ceding day, received ^very attention from tlif 
wctory-house tiiat an indisposition admitting 
^arcely any, could accept ; and now, Mrs. Bi^sB^ 
Wvid»ig Gertrude to accompany ^r, ordered a low 
four-wheeled carriage, in which she drove tbrougjji 
ibe park, to make her personal enquiries. Thej 
j(9i;»)d her la^dyship recovering, and at breaktast 

with 
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With the eafl and viscount. * You are come just 
In time to relieve my aunt's conscience,' said Lord 
Luxmore: * she postpones accepting a pleasure 
in the fear of doing a rude thing. A' messenger i$ 
just come over from her old friends Lord and 

Lady H- • — ; thiey are quitting the country, 

and want her to spend a few days vidth them imme- 
diately. 1 would have her go ; but she cannot stir 
without absolution from the rectory.'— The matter 
was presently adjusted, and though Gertrude was 
sorry to lose the present opportunity of improving 
her interest in Lady Mary's heart; she felt that she 
might, in a few days, when she was less occupied by 
novel objects, be more at leisure to enjoy her so- 
ciety. They therefore took leavej intending to 
meet again shortly. 

In their return home, Mrs. Brett called to see an 
invalid friend, who resided in a very pre;:ty but very 
amail house in the street of the town. She was en- 
tirely a stranger to Gertrude; but her appearance 
was so agreeable, her manners were so easy, and 
there was so much to please in her, and in every 
thinty about her, that the want of acquaintance was 
but a small abatement of the pleasure of visiting 
her. She bore the appearance of having been de- 
licately pretty : she was drest with the most scru- 
J)ulous neatness; and her conversation was kind 
and intelligent : she seemed to take pain and infir- 
mity as the price at which long life was purchased, 
and as arcasonablfe price when they allowed her to 
enjoy the society of her friends. The ladies ipade 
her a visit of about half an hour, and when they 

were 
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» 

irere returninfi; home, Mrs. Brett said, VThatexr 
cellent woqnan is m exainple of the power « goo4 
mind has to resist the mischief many conipl^ip^of, ^ 
connected with living much in the world. . No one 
has lived more in it, or less i^i that part 6f it which 
could make a respectable old age, I cannot say. her* 
was such ' Va youth of folly,', as brings * an old age 
of cards'— her's was a youth of cards and dissipa* 
tion. The imprudent second marriage of her mo- 
ther, thr^w her, when almost a child, on the pro- 
tection of a^ sister many y^ars older than herself, 
and who had married at what may literally be call- 
ed random ; for with a very good fortune, she ran 
away with a young man, who, under peculiar disad- 
vantages, had his way to make in a profession. The 
wife was a woman as destitute of conduct as any 
one I ever Jcnew ; and the extreme weakness. of her 

» 

understanding rendered her a burthen and. a vexa- 
tion. This friend of mine was, at a very early per 
riod of life, obliged to take the management; of the 
family : her assistance was useful !even in th^ pror 
fession of the husband; ani;} h^ succeeding to a 
very extraordinary desgree^ ftnd rising to an . asso^ 
ciation with people of the highest rank, s^e was^ 
'with her sister and him, involved. in incessant 
schemes of pleasure. She had no partiijnlar seri- 
ousness about her, to withsta,nd this ; she h^d had 
a very ordinary education.; and from those who 
knew her long before I die), I pould never h^ar apy 
,thing, better of her than that she was p^feQtly;gQo4 
itenipered, She lost her relations, and Md then bv 
wode of life to Qhu?e, Withp^ta^|lft leaiijqyr- 

muriag 



UMirhig at behig dblig^ to .Ibt^o tfie ^lAenMlMi 
procvfreA by m ample inconl^, ^be retired, %A 
Vbout'three-I^tindred poynde^ft jear, to n ^timtioti 
iwitbio readh df tbocte ^hdoi sti^ thougbt 4i6r nobft 
•inoere fiiends, turned hieraetentiontobMks df m' 
trtting chamdt^, tulltvated a spirit of curiosity, 
^ptiteh tniade the comFersMion of «!eii»ible pieople'lietr 
•b^gbe^t entertainment; and taking tvro respectable 
MrvantSyishe included^ their bedt interests in iut 
^ous concern for herself. She is rheunietic to 4 
great degree, and lives in incessant pain ; btft 
tiioegh a little difference may sometimes be pei^ 
tteived in her spirits, you will never see any in heir 
temper. I have knottn her extremely 'illtrefttdl 
Ify persons firom Whom ^he might have expected 
l^dness; and'tbat l^befeltit dtepty, might be dis« 
libve^dd ; but she never^tdld of 4t, nor ^odM ^\ifS6t 
i!t to be Aiedtioned, ^ithoat Teminding those 'WlM> 
^fltfrril^d it, that 4t is imposdible'to4cnow,<a8 preoisel5r 
tts'is 'liBiqnisite in judging, 'the ^motives on mHth , 
tHlr ftlto^-creatures a^t. 'She ^mis invited into 
<his idlighborhood, ^by a>family ^ho are^hefT tieap- 
•^l-elatims: the «8heiMe ;vras, 4bat H)he should 
tfpend'the'smnmier with' them : 4atMe«iS'Sbe i6,'thejr 
i^»te^bT a diatiiber inaeeessible but by ^evertfl 
H^fs ^df ^itairs, 'ai^' contrived «o as iseemingly^ 
*J«ttifroutdfth^irpo«iver to indulge her; her maid 
^M Me^sihe bever 'vrent to steep bavin^ceai^s, ttioa^ 
1^ ^ms j^^ctly "sdtenl Mi^their^^oHdiitt. Whl»i 
49le^W& t^tdtiimg hofnte, < teMi^e 4n Mi^miv<Uten'iti 
KHgiftr,' ' a "^i^cutn^nce cfcfeurred ^hich deprived 
mtflol^teer ISttrmepAbade, a^^i^ ^ev^^ledcAi ^h» 

to 



•0 ^ftie diitfa«r,«t Iwft hr the ^summer. 'She h 
mole, IiBtm>sorpyit0«ay, d^lbing ftust ; bat lier micKl 
<Msems to grow more luminous as her strength de- 
creases ; and grieved must my brother and I be 
NirhiRi ^he icfardps. The^deeetfcy Bnd^pmpHtt^ Uf 
%*r toabita ^of Hfe; her good breeding, which pm- 
Veatls h^ being a burthen to any one ; the paini 
•she has taken to accommodate herself to.tbe inao^ 
.cent (pi^ctke <d the world; her {tender ^affeetioiig 
4ter sinoere^iid mikd piety, ell together, ittake tafit* 
««rie of thBTiibis* intwe^ting old women I evet 
*knew^ — ndt at all like poor Mrs. Dough's interest-^ 

«<ilM!Hi|uiow^ny«Bdlbigbly<ett«eiiied4>y that p«n of fbe 'L^ndoti 
nuKflfldy <whcim ifome iii^ould refSormmedd 68 the fiakhnnbk^ 
4itttm(rkdinif6 {honor as xhePupeviubleiAMia hliitmgM liUte 
Texations borne >vith patience and roeekne8e/%e gladljr^teu 
4mte>ibe OFrport<iinUy to^pokit otit lo Ibote f<rmiiii|gtfaeirha. 
iN^tfttidpniotice^ the-gtetitgratifieaihn to'be'^btoiaed^Mir 
imiieii^Utnot'hoid <Hit bo low^t reward' as /rnijire«^y ttn^ittltti* 
^kMa^oMfhe'ComfoK^f ibe ^ed; for indeed tbe ligedKt^ 
^1^ wtdl^orth our best aUeiUions, Do ifoty mj^dMft* 
tlll86'i&titioe4, MkiM'^bat eanpfoistbiy ile'doiie feir ^*m ^if 
%A>Z5^^«tf^iM«i«^^iltere n 4i>ncb to be done for tninds'prepa* 
img 4o ^take l^afteof tbis'Wdrld and pOssettion of a»ot^iei^ 
««lfd''t]ia<£h,'4br wbicby we'can sayyOn'cfxperfence^ tbqr'Will 
Wpay ^ "iibiinda^itly • We 'Wish we coiiM convey to 4b^ 
thkftlB of yonifg 'fetttttl«8y tbe lieattfelt •satisfectton *eicpeii. 
'%iMted hy ^ friend of o^r% '#hen 'having' de^tcfd one hotUr 
of a gay evening in a visit to good old Mrt^B*-'-^/ ihe^wtii 
jt|f^eeti^d%y ber with this 6)tpfes6iou^' Yon'drea Uettini 
Wo tbe aged/ , 

•It eitnnot l!te dtHed an inflrmiiyio rejoice 4n tiot faeirtg 
4MPKotftii««^it 'iste fetfsoMbta ^tid'tt Ifttfdstl^ 4teKiig, iwd 

greatlj 
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jmg beroea and heroines, but really one of those 
,Who make one £eek for the power of contributing 

-to 

greatly does any proof of it tend io cbear the languor of old 
tge. An occasional morning. visit, in which ft little of what 
ii passing, even a detail of fashions and manners, will con. 
irole and amuse those of dur own sex, whom the decline of 
-])Owers confines to their drawing»rcoms ; and we have found 
craraelves.of tise, when we have, in all our little embellish* 
•inents for a ball or assembly, given the former part of the 
f venilig to the good old dowager Lady D-^— — . , We have 
received her polite acknowledgments, with a gentle request^ 
that we would come again soon, and tell her ' how it went 
pKt It was an attention that served to keep up the inte<« 
rests of life ! we never found the hour and half drag ; and we 
Are convincedi that were old ladies taught to expect this lit« 
tie kindness, they would, like our good old friend, cultiviite 
a taste a little better than that for cards, which, though au 
admirable relaxation in many instances, ought not to he re- 
iied on as a sole resource* 

, He who offered a premium for a new pleasure, would have 
done better to have offered it for some new employment for 
.theaged; and gladly do we hail everything which comes 
tinder that denomination, tall we find it mure eagerly seized 
on, as a new mode of idleness, by those who have not yet to 
deplore the abatement of any of their youthful energies ; and 
tve see pretty little pliant fingers, and eyes that intend, in a 
year or two, to make their brilliancy felt, employed in manu« 
factur( 8 of coarse worsted* . We deprecate, as almost wick- 
ed, the injury done needlessly to the sight by the vain works 
of former ages, contiived certamly to keep young females in 
a sort of mental lethargy ; but we like to see estry thing in 
^ts proper season. 

Another consideration of importance in the discharge of 
oor duty to the aged, suggest? itself to us, in the arranging 
our table* Those who have witnessed the maceration, pro« 
duced ftl the time of life when eating is a pain and a laboifi 

as 
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to their happiness; and in all' this — in the choice 
of her company — her employments — her books, 
and all her habits, the merit is certainly, under the 
guidance of Heaven, her own.' 

as it will be to us all, if we live to be old, will feel with us 
our good fortune, when, by a very little of the spirit of 
acco'umiodation, we have had the happiness of hearing a 
good old friend say, *I have not made such a dinner this 
fortnight; will you allow your housekeeper to tell mine, 
how she made that dish so tender V These are trifles in 
the eyes of the inconsiderate ; but to those who have leisure 
to think * what manner of persons we ought to be,' they 
are of equal importance with that which is allowed to 
interest the affections of all, the nutriment of an infant * 
and when the Miss Recklesses, at the head of their negli- 
gent father's family, cry out, • What signifies it ? it is only 
grandpapa coming to dine,* we beg Ihem to recollect, that 
there are infinite shades of the sixth commandment, and 
that casuists include in the breach of it, many things short 
of fatal effects. The spirit of accommodation peculiarly be- 
longs to women ; and the possession or want of it, is sooner 
or later, felt by themselves, as well as others, in the order of 
their abode. We confess our great surprise, when, talking 
to a highly accomplished young woman, married in a situa- 
tion that required her domestic care, she said that her bus- 
baud was difficult to please at table. * He complains,^ said 
slie, ' that we have, in the winter, no pudding but rice — 
now there is no pudding, that I know of, in a common way, 
but that/ Would it not be better by a little neat-handed 
care, to give our relatives cause to say ' I dine no where 
so well as at home ?' — And in the performance of our duties 
to the aged, would any one wish for a higher compensation 
than an ancient friend of our*s bestowed on a lady who had 
invited her for a short sejoufy when on parting, the guest 
said, * I have to thank you for much kindness — ^you have 
given me more pleasure than I thought myself, at my time 
•f life, capable of enjoying.' 

VOL. II. o CHAP. 
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chapteA xxxiv. \^ 7 



Lessons of experience. Portrait of a graHcd-daughter, Agret'^ 
able arrangements* The kind in$tructorSf and ignorunf 
enquirer^ Equitable opinions. 

Whew the fajoruly nf^xi met, Mrs. Yew and Mis» 
Fallowfield afforded them subjects of candid rer 
mark ; and Gertrude, perhaps more disgusted for 
having been at first caught, spoke, almost in despair 
of any pleasure or advantage to be derived from a 
world where such persons seemed to have ao much 
authority. Self-love prompting her to suppose slia 
Itiust be the butt and ridicule of others, as she was 
convinced she had been of these two ladies, shef^ 
was beginning to think, when scarcely entering on 
the woi*ld, hpw she could, gi^t through life at a diV 
tance from it-*— Ip concluding some rather vebor 
ment expressions of distrust and dissatisfaction^ 
she said, * I almost doubt whether I ought not to 
dread all acquaintance with the world.' — * No, no,*" 
said Mr. Sydenhaii^, ^ dp pot go. to extremes ; 
these people are but the monkies of the woods ; 
there are generous lions, sagacious elephants, and 
useful horses for the naturalist's better contempla- 
tipn ; but this inference you may fairly make, that 
vanity, is a qualifjr destructive, of pur bpst; feejing^ ; 
iKa. cqtuxiot think too. highly of ourselves without 

thinking 
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thinking too little of the purpose for which we were 
sent into the world. I could prose for an hour on 
the subject; but we have all, thank Heaven! ouf 
daily labor to perform ; and my sister-in-law's de- 
parture has thrown me behind in mine : if you see 
me a little cross to-day, you must impute it to her. 
Time murdered in the morning revenges himself, all 
the day, on the industrious. The idle he only pu^ 
nisbes by laughing at them while he cheats them ; 
and they think him a very pleasant fellow, if he 
does not stay too long. In your present habits of 
life, you cannot know how easy it is to do nothing. 
I would engage, if you will only allow me to begin 
each day with a breakfast of cold tea and news- 
papers, to get through a month, without an hour 1 
cotild account for. But I must run away from you 
now ; you can, I dare say, find your own employ- 
ment ; you will proceed witli that account for me : 
What you have done; makes me unwilling any one 
But yourself should complete it. We shall have 
dur noblfe friends here soon.* 

Witli alacrity, Gertrude sat down to that occupa- 
l![0|t Which indulged her chearful feeling of grati- 
tddh for the kindness she was receiving: Of hap^ 
]kiite3s'itiiS'is'thie she had but a very short lease;* 
But? youth is* hopeful, and its * rose*colored idejas*" 
jnredominated. 

If a time should ever arrive^ which Hes^ven fore- 
ftfad !' when* the cold calculations of materialists* 
triumph over the generous nature of man : if thq 
httbit of discontent, now alas ! much too general in 
those who have the least excuse for it, should pre- 

o a vail 
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vail to the extinction of that modification of love^ 
denominated gratitude, what a loss would the hu- 
man heart sustain ! It ill suits indeed the aspiring 
pride, the lofty independence, of rebellious nature, 
to own obligation ; and experience, in millions of 
instances, shews that it is unsafe in friend- 
ship to deal out benefits too largely ; but may it 
ever remain the privilege of those of the more pas- 
sive sex, who have drank at the fountain-head of 
knowledge, to feel tiie dilation of heart which Ger- 
trude Aubrey felt in her own just appreciation 
of her claims, and their disproportion to her en- 
joyments. Those who could correct her with ' I 
do not see the great obligation,' or with a scrutiniz- 
ing suspicion of latent views, or even with a hint of 
the indulgence of ' hobby-horse virtue,' can have 
no pleasure in the contemplation of goodness. 

Whenever Mrs. Brett's avocations admitted of 
her sitting down in quiet, she took her work ; and 
Gertrude changed her employment, for tlie benefit 
of her conversation. Well-bred, she asked no con- 
fidence, she repelled no frankness ; neither invidi- 
ous nor selfish, she did not look on life as a drama 
where tlie comic ought to be satire on human na*- 
ture, and the tragic rebellion against the sovereign ; 
nor did she, in judging of it as it exists, wish she 
had been consulted in its arrangements * ; she took 
it as she found it ; and when talking on its vicissi- 
tudes, she said, Your destiny is not productive of 

* *Je ne puis pas m'empecher d'aider un peu la Providenc^,' 
snid a French lady of a busy spirit. 

2 much 
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much happiness : — I am sorry for it ; for I delight 
in seeing young people happy ; but yet I am sure, 
if you have seen any thing of the world, you will 
agree with me, that the abseqce of evil is positive 
good. — Do not imagine me prodigiously wise : I 
have been accustomed, from my earliest infancy, to 
hear good sense from my incomparable mother, 
^nd that best of human beings, my brother ; and 
when one has not been fed on nonsense, it would 
be strang<3 if it appeared on one's lips. I am sure 
you would not like me the better for persuadhig 
you to be discontented.' 

* Certainly not,' replied Gertrude, * yet it is a 
persuasion I am often exposed to. If any one of 
Lady Luxmore's friends happens to bring a 
young person, and we are out of her ladyship's 
hearing, I am generally asked if I do not lead a 
very miserable life, and almost told that I ought 
to think it so. At first, when I was very inexperi- 
enced, and inclined to adopt every body's opinion, 
I fancied that my disposition to be satisfied must 
be downright stupidity; but what I learnt from Mr. 
3terling soon set me right, and now I always say 
what 1 feel, that I am quite as w^ell situated as I 
have any right to expect.' 

* I have frequently,' said Mrs. Brett, * won- 
dered at the pleasure our fellow-creatures take in 
making one another uneasy. From the sowers of 
sedition in a state, to the enlighteners of a nur- 
sery, all are equally prompted, though perhaps 
unconsciously in some instances, by the jealousy 
of power, the envy of happiness, or the indefi^ 

nible 
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nible love of mischief. Self-interest is ^ometimeB 
a plausible excuse; but it often happens that 
those so impatient to destroy, have nothing to 
put in the place of that which they demolish^ 
I have known many a girl and boy who would 
have been obedient, content and prosperous, ren- 
dered perverse, dissatisfied, and wretched, merely 
by the information of some kind friend. The 
cruelty in such a case, equals tlie mischief: pa- 
rents and instructors are the immediate victims: 
Che bonds that held a family together are loosen- 
ed : the laws, even of religion, are broken, an4 
destruction attends the listners to such advisers/ 

' I have been often told,' said Gertrude, ^ that 
I ought to ask Lady Luxmore for better clothes, 
or for girlish indulgences; but I never listened 
for a moment to such suggestions, without al« 
most immediately finding I was wrong; and I 
have been astonished, when I have observed the 
manner in which very young people seemed to 
demand of their parents what they fancied ne- 
cessary to their happiness. I could not but think 
them mistaken in their notions^ and faulty la 
the method of publishing it' 

* If this fashion offends you/ said Mrs. Brett, 
* wh£^t would you say to a young woman, who 
came into this neighborhood a short time ago, 
and to whom I wished to be kind. She had 
been in bad health, and came here from Lon- 
don for change of air. I soon found, on visit* 
ing her here, that her home was very uncom- 
fortable — for the discontented are vastly commu- 

nicative« 
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tiicative. Her miseries consisted in havings ai^ 
^be described her, a cross old grandmother with 
whom she resided, having lost her parents; in 
having a sister totally itidifierent to her; and in 
hot being allowed the consolation of a friend. — 
Her grandmother's servants were her falvorites, 
and her rulers ; and in short, the young womaA 
appeared the victim of tyranny. It struck u4 
all as very surprising, that, stated in this way, 
she was sufficiently her oWn mistress t» take 
part of a house, to retain her grandmother's carri- 
age and servants, and to make a very elegant ap- 
pearance. She had her musical instruttients, books, 
vi^ork, drawing, and every attribute of gentility ; 
but still she was miserable, and when I knew 
her wdl enough to ask questions, I ceased to 
wonder thai she was so^ I used to stop, or try 
ta stop, her complaints, by representing thb s^^ 
9et9k points in which 9he seemed indulged, be- 
fbnA the 1(4 of girb in general; but when I 
mentioned atny of tliese advantages, they were 
replied to, with a most ridiculous inconsistency* 
If I said, * But you are bandsomely drest, hotwitb* 
stimding yoiir grandmOliier's esLtreiqe p^rsimony,^ 
•he yodilg lady answered, ^ O ! yes ; / tnaice her 
dress me well;* — ' And you have a beautiful h^urp 
here.' — * O! yes; I plagued her out of that/ — 
* And you say you are at liberty to go where 
you plaaise in town — is not that uncoititnoii at 
your age?' — ' O! yes; I may go where I like; 
except to public places; but I contrive to get 
there too.' — * How da you manage that?' — • 

♦ Why, 
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' Why, after dinner, I tell the old lady I am 
going to the Opera — she begins to grumble ; and 
I sit it out a little while — when she has done, 
I get up, and go out of the room — tell my 
maid to order the carriage — dress, and go to the 
Opera!' — In short, it was, on her own state- 
ment, clear that tliis object of pity created half 
the evil she complained of: it seemed to be 
her amusement to irritate her grandmother's 
temper, and her astonishment that it was irri- 
tated. Her conduct to her sister was not more 
prudent; in the little we saw of them, when 
they came to fetch her home, her want of re- 
gard was too evident; an affected indifference, 
or rather unconsciousness of their presence, 
afforded small encouragement to their kindness; 
and where there was so little wish to conciliate 
the love of those who ought to have possessed 
her s, it was easy to guess why she had not a 
friend. Excepting on the stage, where parents 
and daughters are* too often brought forward in 
the characters of doating fools and vulgar 
romps, I never saw such a Miss as this; and 
the impression she has left on my mind is such, 
that I, certainly, should never wish to meet 
again any thing so uninteresting as a creature 
without natural affections. Nothing but sickness, 
or starving, will force out the good from a 
mind like this; and such girls ought to be 
compelled to work for their daily subsistence, 
till they know how to value a meal and a 
garment, that have not been obtained by labor. 

I am 
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I am sorry to say, that as far as my obser* 
vation goes, though every thing possible is done 
for the ornament of the mind, there is still 
little, very little, done for; the tamper of young 
people; and there is a sad neglect of some 
very important virtues : — humility and gratitude, 
the two on which submission and content are 
founded, are only so far esteemed as to be 
counterfeited. We have in this neighborhopd^ 
a family of children, under the care of a fa- 
shionable governess; and I took some pains ta 
understand Ijer metliod. I saw the children 
play at being humble, by speaking with af- 
fected condescension to all the poor they met 
in a walk; and when one of the boys received 
some kindness in sullen silence, he was told 
that he was shockingly deficient in * sensibility/ 
Ostentation and flattery seemed to be the sub- 
stitutes for humility a;nd gratitude: they were 
praised for their condescension, and lectured if 
they did not make pretty speeches. It is vexatious 
that we must see what is wrong to teach us 
what is right; but it is certainly of great use 
to see, if we can see it without exultation and 
self-complacency, the rocks that other mariners 
in the ocean we must plough, have, struck on. 
Could we but persuade, instead of convincing, 
this would indeed be needless; but experience 
was never yet bought at second-hand: we must 
all suffer for ourselves; and it is on this con- 
sideration, my dear Miss Aubrey, that I send 
my daughter, more than is consistent with my 

own, 
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own grfttiiicatioh, into the world. Many, tnanf 
people have I known, who would have taken 
'ap with their k>t in this life very peaceably, 
ftod have perfortned the duties of their situa-^ 
tion without repining^ eould they but have per-» 
tuaded themselves that every one has ihore oi^ 
kss vexation Md eotltradiction atid dppositioii 
to endure'; but sitting by their fire-side, read«» 
idg perhaps false relations of human life, and 
what it cODsidts of, they fancy themselves parti^ 
calflriy aggrieved, and groit rebellious. 

Gertrude^si moments^ ^ever accustomed fA 
cteepynow flew; and every striking of the clock cost 
her a sigh. Mr. Sydenhtoi and Mrs. Brett, en^ 
•ering into all ber feelitigs, sutceided in ar^ 
Mngingi tbid naor^ing, with Lord Lu^tmori, a 
plflft that should prevent int^fruptioA to hei' 
j^easores, yet not reiKtef hei" negligehC towards 
^ose to whom she ov^ed them. It was sfipu* 
JjBftei that she should have the disposal of het 
loomings ; but that the (wo .parties should^ ai 
often as other engagements permitted^ dine to-» 
g^er^ and enjoy the evenings in whatever way 
presented itself as agreeltble. By this arrange-" 
ment she profited greatly. Mr. Sydenham kindly 
retaTcing, for the period of h^ stay, il^ his owiy 
pursuits, whenever he could be useful to her^ 
walked with her in a delightful little grove, oif 
took her bto his study before breakfi^st^ Mr& 
Srett sat with h^r about two hours afterwards; 
and then, if visitors did not come to themt 
Mr. Sydenham, or hiA sister, if her healtli- 

admittfd 
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admitted of it, took her with them to make 
calls in the neighborhood, or at the distance 
of a few miles. Conversation, and a little reading 
different from that she got in London, was all that 
the time, at present, allowed her to profit by; 
the great advantage consisted in the excitement 
of hew curiosity. A pair of globes delighted 
her; and a little information, not given till she 
asked questions, taught her how they might be 
made useful: a small machine, in which slen- 
der wires supported balls of various proportions^ 
and in relative situations, attracted her notice, 
and gave her the first distinct idea of the Co- 
pernican system, and an orrery: a prism led 
to a knowledge of the primary colors; bu^ 
#hen referred to the rainbow for an example 
*f their parallel existence, the fallacy of reckon- 
ing as primary those which she saw resulted 
from union, struck her mind forcibly* * Shall 
you remember them now in their right order?* 
said Mr. Sydenham. * Not remember them/ 
she replied, ^ but I know them ; and, as you have 
made me understand how they arise, I can never 
misplace them. 

The face of the heavens, even as existing and 
portioned out at her home, had attracted her curio- 
sity; and when Lady Luxmore, after carrying 
home some of her lon^day visitors, ordered her 
cx>achman * round the squares,' Gertrude had 
oontemplckted and wondered at the long-limbed X, 
into which her fancy formed the constellation 
Orion, the W of Cassiopeia, and the inverted arch 

of 
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fii the Northern Crown: it had occiuTed to her 
[that these shapes of stars seemed to have their 
tiiBCS and seasons ; but there was one figure, of 
which she certainly did not, in her imagination, 
make either a Bear or a Waggon, which seemed 
not subject to the same rule. On these matters of 
doubt, she now got information : yet, with the true 
inconsistency of human nature, a sort of desperate 
vexation mixed itself with her enjoyment; and Mr. 
Sydenham, while delighting her, was forced ta com- 
fort her, by bidding her regard every endeavqy 
after knowledge, in her present situation, as merely 
the index, by which she was, in future,, to direct 
iier course of improvement. 

From Lady Mary, she had gained in manners ; 
and from Mrs. Brett, she learned more than jshe 
had ever beard before, of the requisites for th^ 
world, and for that introduction to it which might 
probably be her lot, the earning a living in it* Mu- 
sic, drawing, reading witli maps, little elegant and 
useful handy- works, the best method of true oeco* 
nomy, the mode of governing a family, became all 
yecomnjended to her consideration : she saw here 
country-occupations of all sorts ; and her mind and 
eye learnt to select their objects. 

Nothing was wanting, on the part of the earl, 
to make her situation easy, and pleasant ; and she 
could not but observe wifh gratitude, on his com* 
pelling the idle viscount to leave her in peace, by 
adhering, as well as himself, to the plan proposed* 
* It is so good, in Lord Luxmore !' said she ; ' for 
rpally, dear Portargis forgets that we are no longer 

children; 
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children ; and he would samiter away all my timcf 
as well as his own, — Is it not very considerate? 
said she to Mr. Sydenham. * O ! yes ; vastly con- 
siderate,' he replied ; and he looked at hi^ sister. 

In addition to the kindness of the rectory-house; 
Gertrude had to acknowledge much civility, and, 
in some instances, the most friendly cordiality, 
from those who had known her father ; and in no 
instance were her feelings wounded on the subject 
of her mother. Even those who had become inha* 
bitants of the neighborhood, subsequent to the 
death of Mr. Aubrey, seeing the respect shewn 
her, joined in it, and in raising her into something 
of local consequence. * The- persons to whom I 
shall introduce you,' said Mr. Sydenham, * will not 
always be, in themselves, instructive or entertain-* 
ing ; but in learning the realities of life, you oiust 
judge of society as it is : it would give you no idea 
of a lottery, if the blanks were withdrawn from it : 
notkiJig, in themselves, insipid people yet make 
something in conjunction ; and you ought to know 
they are a part of the scheme of the world ; beside, 
with all the fastidiousness I have observed, in 
many, with regard to company, it must be a very 
barren visit, indeed, or we must be deficient in our 
power to make it otherwise, which does not pro- 
duce something to',think on. I have seen the same 
people dull, or agreeable, according as they were 
treated by those to whose judgment they were sub- 
mitted ; and I have often,, in my own instance, been 
obliged to feel that the dullness of an hour spent in 
company, has so tallied with the previous state of 

my 
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«iy spirits, that it would have been unfair to sup^ 
pose the ooe had no influence on the other : I have 
known many a worthy man, shy and silent in some 
80(^ty, ' discourse/ as Hamlet says, ' most elo* 
quent music' in another place. 

No prejudice had been infused into the mind of 
Gertrude, by any hints, or sketches gsven her by 
her friendsw In visiting t^ neighborhood, she was 
left to make her own conclusions ; aqd being en- 
cooraged to speak freely in subsequent conversa* 
tion, abe was corrected, or her opinions were con* 
firmed. A disposition to censure, is not the indi** 
genous product of a mind not idle ; and she was too 
«iuch pkased, too little conceited, and too grateful^ 
to seek defects. Chearfulness is a pleasant groove 
for the benevolent feelings to slide in ; and eveipp 
Ibiog was matter oijke to Gertrude* 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



A regular system strictly pursued* A girl feUh stndL Jt 
charming wiihw* An embarrassed lady. Dh\oc^X»d managfs^ 
'ment» The affectiunate sisters* Anecdote of as angry ai*» 
ihoress*, 

Ok r^tuniing, one evening, from an agreeable walk 
of some distance, with the earl, the viscount, and Mn 
Sydenham, Mrs. Brett told Gertrude, she had had 
a visit from Mr^. Vibrate, who had come purposely 
to see her old friend, Mr. Aubrey's daughter ; and 
that to atone for her severe disappointment, she 
had been obliged to promise, that on the following 
day, she should make her a visit in their return from 
an early morning-call on Mrs. Square. 

At Mrs. Square's, Gertrude was most politely 
received ; and though sHe had been Mrs. Aubrey's 
friend, and she was much spoken of, nothing was 
sai4, that even by implication wounded her. Mr. 
Sydenham, on the first mention, settled the busi- 
ness, by saying Mrs. Aubrey was well established 
in the north, but too prudent to risque, at present, 
tb^ protection under which her daughter was. 

* You will excuse u§, I know, my dear Mist 
Aubrey,' said Mrs. Square, pointing to her chil- 
dren, * if we go on in our usual way; and I need 
not. tell ypu young folk want looking after. Em- 
ma, 
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ma, I will have more regularity in your proceed- 
ings. — Is not this the time for drawing? why are 
you at work ? you see your sisters are at their draw- 
ing — ^where is your's?' 

We must describe Emma a little more particu- 
larly before we let her speak. She was not of the 
family of Square : she was a daughter, by a for- 
mer husban(J, Her age was nearly the same as 
Gertrude's; but she had the great advantage of a 
kind and well-disposed brother, a year younger 
than herself: these two, being the only offspring 
of the first marriage, were thrown exclusively to- 
gether ; and their affection resembled that of t\^ ins. 
The other children were all, many years, younger, 
and no companions for Robert and Emma; but 
good Mrs* Square, who never acted, without the 
best reasons, and wished always to do strict just ice, 
having taken up an idea that she could not sin 
against reason and justice, if she treated ail her 
children precisely alike, made Emma's life almost 
intolerable, by compelling her to accommodate 
herself to the routine of education, and the amuse- 
ments suited to ten years of age. — * You are all my 
children,' said she, * and it never shall be said I 
made any difference between you.' The mischief 
of such folly might have been serious, had not Em- 
ma's mind contained an elastic spring, which Ro- 
bert's kindness contributed to keep in order and iii 
use; and submitting, as far as she could, in indif- 
ferent things, she hajl, by industry, and a strong 
propensity, availed herself of Robert's education, 
at a public school; to gain some insight into that 

wluch 
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which was made attractive to her by the delight it 
affi^rded him: his leisure, in his vacations, had 
beea devoted to her ; and her application, iii his. 
absence, was sufficient to give him the satisfaction 
of always finding her improved at his return. 

Not disrespectfully, but with as much courage 
as was absolutely necessary to any one not disposed 
to be frowned into ignorance, she now replied: 

* To tell you the truth, my dear mother, my 
head is so full of what Robert talked of last nighty 
that I can hardly make it admit any thing else.' 

* What was it?' said Gertrude. 

* Why,', said £mma> earnesdy, but modestly, 
* Robert is reading Livy, and I am only in Justin f 
he described to us la^t night the conduct of the 
first Scipio Africanus, in the second Punic war, 
and particularly at the period of the battle of 21ama: 
he told us of Masinissa, of Sophonisba, and Sy- 
phax : he described the supper-party at Syphax's, 
where Asdrubal and Scipio met; and I am dying 
with impatieiioe. to readit; for he says his abstract 
of it can give us no idea of the style of the histo- 
rian : I never was so charmed : 1 got up at five 
this morning, on purpose ; but I cannot read iti 
with ease enough to enjoy it — Think, O ! think, 
ty^hat it is to know, that in the small compass of this 
Volun^' said she, seizing the book, * is a treasure 
qf knowledge, and I cannot get at it : — would not 
you cry at such mortification ? — I must accomplish 

it: 

Mrs. Square interposed: — ^ l^mma, will you 
mind me? I will havct the book laid aside. I will 
n^ have such ranting. If you are impatient, we 

VOL. II. p will 
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will read the chapter of Livy, on Monday evening, 
in some translation ; but, at present, the drawing 
shall be attended to : you know^ Monday is reading* 
evening.' 

Gertrude dared not interpose. She thought she 
heard poor Emma whisper — * Monday evening! — 
Translation!' — ^l>ut Emma shewed the cultivated 
mind in her obedience ; and she sat down to draw, 
from a dra\nng made by the master, after an en- 
gi*aving, a beautiful specimen of the pyramidal 
glory of the horse-chesnut Was she to be blamed 
that she could not exert her usual accuracy ? — cr 
was Mrs. Square right in finding faults in it ? 

To atone, in some measure, to poor Emma, Mr.* 
Sydenham began to talk on the subject of the 
battle of Zama, and was going to make her sensi- 
ble to the volume of meaning inclosed in the 
laconic *Annibal peto pacem ;' of the his- 
torian, when sl)e checked the information with 
— ' O ! do not talk of it ; 1 shall never again bear 
k> hear Livy named : I shall think of my daubed 
horse-chesnut I will positively get up at five 
o'clock, to-morrow morning, to do that again; for 
k is not at all like my copy/ ' 

' My dear,' said Mrs. Square, to little Madge, 
who, while waiting for the party to assemble for a 
walk, had taken up ^ book suited to her age, and 
decorated with pictures, * there is a time for all 
t4)ings ; lay the book down, and sit quiet, till we are 
all ready. Bless my heart ! you are so very in- 
liusirious! I suppose you mean to be wiser than ! 

any body: the child obeyed, and seating herself I 

on a painted chair, so as to reach the leg of it with 

her 
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her heel, she had fairly kicked off a whole hiero- 
glyphic emblem of eternity, before tlie bonnets 
were on. 

* Can any thing,' said Mr. Sydenham, as they 
drove off, * be so preposterous as good Mrs. 
Square's management? She has checked the lau- 
dable ardor of that girl's feeling : she has lost an 
opportunity of impressing indelibly on her mind 
great facts of history, and deeds of virtue, stamped 
with the seal of antiquity : she has chilled her in 
her pursuit of knowledge, and she has compelled 
her to spend two hours, to no purpose, I may say, 
for Emma will not be satisfied with what she does : 
she can not copy half the faults of her pattern : 
she does not know how incorrect it is ; but tricked 
and colored prettily, she supposes it right' 

' And yet,' said Gertrude, ^ the time has not 
been lost. I have felt as you have. Sir : but the 
victory the sweet girl got over her mortification ! — ^ 
that can never be time lost which obtained her 
such a triumph.' 

* True,' said Mr. Sydenham ; ' but I feel for the 
gifl, and I could whip the mother. You see she 
trusts nothing : she must have a great reliance on 
her own discretion; yet her conduct, even with re- 
gard to the little girl, makes me doubt whether she 
has any. Her goaditig one child, and checking the 
other, may produce idle^ness in both. With all 
her seeming diligence, she id no good manager of 
time. I could make a day in a week put of the 
Waste of such reasoners.' 

The party now drove to * the Rosery,' where, 

p 2 embjwe id 
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embowered in sweets and elegancies, sat Mrs. Vi- 
brate, drest precisely like a French mistress, 
highly rouged, and with all her flash of beauties 
discovered by the studious adjustment of her veil. 

Mrs. Vibrate had been, early in life, greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Aubrey ; and exquisitely sensible to 
obligation, she rejoiced, unfeignedly, in an oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging it to his daughter. She 
was of a diminutive size ; and her charms were in 
a great degree, her own; but the politeness, the 
ease, the extreme frankness of her manners, the 
heart that danced in her eyes and animated her 
tongue, were irresistibly charming, and Gertrude 
was fairly intoxicated, when she found herself the 
object of regard, to a person so very much to be 
admired. Her welcome was unlike that any one 
had yet given her : it almost amounted to tears, 
^ I have no form or chilling ceremony about me,' 
.said she, * I am, in the scripture-sense, the neigh- 
bor of my neighbors : what 1 feel, I feel deeply ; 
and what I say, my heart accompanies : what I 
owe to your good father, I can recollect, but I 
never can repay, were I to sacrifice my life for his 
family. I vyas.a giddy prating inquisitive girl, and he 
tried to make me steady ; but he never could suc- 
ceed ; I married foolishly"; and he persuaded my 
family to forgive me, I must have been lost, had 
it not been for him; for my marriage was most 
unhappy : he got me separated from Mr. Vibrate^ 
and now, Heaven has, in its mercy, released me 
by his death: O ! my dear young friend! tal|te care 
hqw you n^arry; never marry a man of pleasure, 
i ; . * ' asi 
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as it is called, unless you can be content to live with 
a brute. I would not believe thgt he who was the 
life of every company, could be the dullest of all 
mortals at home. I cannot tell you the disgust 
I felt ip being the wife of a man of the highest 
fashion, or how I was driven to hate him whom I 
saw the idol of the world. But, thank Heaven, I 
am released ; the evil proved its own remedy ; 
and I can never be thankful enough for its arriving 
just in time to rescue me from my grave.. You 
see I am not out of mourning.' 

^ Have you seen,' said she to Mr. Sydenham, 
* in the course of their conversation, and while she 
took from a rotatory book- table near her, two ele- 
gant volumes, * these poems of 's : they are 

delightful ; but I shall send them back to my book- 
sellers : there is a great deal contra boms mores 
in tliem ; and I am sure we are aiding and abet- 
ting in mischief, if we let talent plead in behalf of 
vice : we are not so poor in wit, I hope, as to be 
obliged to have recourse to ribaldry ; if the review- 
ers thought fit, when I published my little work of 
sentiment, and talked of the poetical pains of love, 
to send me to my bible for consolation, I wonder 
what they will say to this Bond-street Ovid. I 
cannot conceive how any body can have pleasure 
in reading what is licentious : to me, it is as dis- 
gusting as dirt on my bands or my clothes. But I 
don't think,' said she, interrupting herself, Uhat I 
have seen you since I went to town for the masque- 
rade : I assure you, Mrs. Brett, your hints were of 
great use. What an owl I should have made my- 
self 
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self without your correction : the thing, after all, 
went off flat : masquerades certainly do not suit 
the English : I lost my company, and one of my 
shoes, and was absolutely obliged to cross the 
street, and get home in broad day-light by myself. 
I do think, on the whole, masquerades are most 
misctiievous things. I am sure what I saw there, 
gave me too much information.' 

She rang a little gilt silver bell. ^ Tell Sir 
George,' said she to a servant, * that Mr. Syden- 
ham is here.' 

* What, have you got your charge still with you? 
said Mrs. Brett.' 

* O ! send him home, send him home,' said Mr. 
Sydenham ; * you will spoil him.' 

* I protest I will not :' she answered, ' I make 
him as industrious as I can, and on the whole, ha 
is a very good boy, though his mother can do no- 
thing with him : she is too rigid a great deal. But, 
Mrs. Brett, how are all your pensioners and pro- 
tegees? — remember, my mite is at your service, 
whenever it can be useful. I wish to Heaven I 
could make it ten times more ; but yet, perhaps, 
in the correct ratio of human perverseness, I 
should be ten degrees less liberal, if I had, as much 
nf)ore to be liberal with.' 

Two gentlemen now arrived on horseback, and 
werQ welcomed with almost rapture ; they brought 
all the last wit and literature, and the conversation 
was spirited and informing. Sir George^ at a se- 
cond or third suinmons, came to the company. 
Gertrude had expected to see a little boy ; but the 

young 
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youug gentleman who appeared^ looked older than 
the lady of the house, and Gertrude soon found 
that some unexplainable disgrace made him an 
exile from ' his parents'-hall,' and quartered him on 
^Q facility of good-humored Mrs. Vibrate. 

The party from the rectory-house, took their 
leave, when Mrs. Vibrate had accepted an invi 
tation to dinner for the following week, on condition 
she might ,bring Sir George with her. 

* What must I appear,' said Gerti'ude to herself 
on quitting the Rosery, ^ when introduced, in all my 
iaukwardness, to such a woman ? I would give the 
world I had her manners ; such spirit, such sweet- 
;uess ! and yet such a love for what is right ! May I 
not like Mrs. Vibrate, extremely y Sir ?' 

* Certainly,' said Mr. Sydenham, * if it be good 
to be extreme in any thing- I will admit of your 
esteeming very highly the much that is good in 
your enthusiastic friend, if you will allow yourself 
to see what it is better "not to imitate. You will, 
perhaps, call me very splenetic, if I warn you not 
to be flattered by such kindness. The profession 
of any thing destroys the grace of it. Mrs. Vi- 
brate j&rc/e^^e^ frankness, cordiality, and universal 
philanthropy ; and to all is she alike : she is cer« 
tainly obliged to your father, and she feels it ; but 
she is one of that corps^ to whom vice and virtue, 
wisdom and folly, are, after all that you have 
heard hpr say, equally indebted. I agree \i'ith 
y u, that Mrs. Vibrate is a captivating creature; 
and whep 1 confess tliis, let me not withhold her 

meed 
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meed of praise for something far beyond her fasci* 
nations : she has ten thousand merits : exposed, by 
a most licentious husband, to every danger that 
awaits youth, beauty, and inexperience, she pre- 
served her reputation, even in a foreign country ; 
in her few days of indulgence, she oppressed no 
one : in poverty, and hardly treated by unfeeling 
relations, she made the little she had, suffice her; 
and I believe, if ever she repined, it was when, on 
Auch occasions as those she hinted at, her hand 
could not keep pace with her heart.' 

* But however beautiful ^vtry likeness of Mrs. 
Vibrate must be, I will not conceal from you, who 
are learning the world, that deficiency of prudence, 
for it is no more, by which she renders her exam- 
ple unavailable to any good purpose, and I may 
almost say, injurious to the world. What has a 
pretty young widow of two or three and twenty, 
to do with this resort of young men? That 
idle boy. Sir George, for he is but nineteen; 
/ know she has taken, out of pure good-na^ 
ture, to keep him, as it is called, ' out of harms 
way,' that is to say, out of the mischief that awaits 
such a character every where : she can do him no 
good: she cannot nurse him always; and the mo- 
ment he gets away, he is, more than ever, in dan- 
ger of being ruined.' 

We cannot portray the perhaps twenty dif- 
ferent persons, or families, to whom Gertrude 
was introduced by her liberal friends; neither 
would we have it thought that she saw nothing 
which did not afford matter for criticism. We 

pass 
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pass over the correct, because the very essence of 
their character — and let it be understood to their 
praise — is that it seldom affords much to remark : 
* the noiseless tenor of their wav,' calls on no ob- 
servers ; but the satisfaction it gives, not merely 
to themselves, but to all around them, is as far re- 
moved from indifference as from reprehension. 
Sir Eugene, and Lady Ajjatha Pelican, who, io 
ctraitened circuuistances, were renouncing every 
thing beyond the common comforts of life, that they 
trn^ht save their children from the necessity to 
which they subinitted: Miss Aimwell, who to edu- 
cate two orphan-nephews, had left off the elegant 
pursuits of her 5'outh, and betaken herself to dry 
studies. Mr. Swan, the broken-hearted father of 
ten motherless girls, and Madame la Comtesse de 
Purefoi, who, pillaged by lawless robbers, had only 
her invention wherewith to maintain a husband de- 
prived of his reason, were all characters to be ad- 
mired and reverenced ; but they had no time for 
long visits, nor would they have afforded us a scrap 
of nonsense for the entertainment of out' readers. 
The good old lady, living in the street of Luxmorej 
we have recorded out of affection to her memory ; 
and we, would with great delight describe, 
many otliere who merited and enjoyed all the hap- 
piness this world in its most generous mood can 
give. — We could depict Colonel and Mrs. 
Trainwell, bringing up four sweet lovely girls in 
every duty, not merely liberal in expence but in 
personal labor, to give them rational and fair ad- 
vantages, and crowning all by instilling into their 

young 
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young minds the highest sentiments of piety. We 
are delighted with seeing girls preparing for a ball j 
but what is that interest compared to seeing Mrs. 
Trainwell preparing her girls for their first commu* 
nioh ? These instances of goodness and of happi- 
ness, let us not suppose rare — ^life is not misery in 
itselfi to the t^nth part of those who make it so by 
their own folly: — the natural course of things, even 
now, is not evil; and were society composed of such 
as we have the felicity of calling our friends, tliat 
the world is to be quitted would be, perhaps, its 
greatest woe. 

In one of their morning-calls, a house newly built, 
and not finished in the interior ; stucco- walls with 
their first coating, and doors without locks, receiv- 
ed them. Gerti'ude followed Mrs. Brett into a 
room scantily furnished, where the lady of the 
house, who had previously made a visit at the rec- 
tory-house, was employed on a large piece of 
patch-worH. She received her visitors with some 
embarrassment J she set herself to rights as they 
approached, and in meeting them, fairly walked 
through die front-breadth of her dress ; but sucli 
things we have seen happen to persons of a higher 
tone of manners than i\lrs. Veneer ; and when she 
had bestowed a vast deal of censure on her own auk- 
w ardness, and some pity on herself, as the sufferer 
by it, she asked after all the good family at the 
rectory, forgetting, perhaps, tliat there \yere none 
left at home, and then recovered some courage ii^ 
blaming her own stupidity. She thought it was 
almost as hot as in the dog-days, not recollecting 

that 
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that she was speaking ia the second week of July: 
she was afraid Miss Aubrey would take cold with 
the air from a window close shut, notwithstanding 
her remark on the heat stood uncontradicted — ^and 
she omitted nothing that was absurd in speech^, 
Except enquiring after the colonel, and correcting 
herself by recollecting the military style of his fu- . 
neral. 

When her wits were returning, she ordered her 
daughters and Mr. Veneer to be informed of the ar- 
rival of the visitors : the footman went up to the 
chamber of the former, while the dinner-bell in the 
walnut-tree was rung by one of the maids for the 
letter. The characteristic of the house, and its io- 
hq-bitants, was the having every thing out of its. 
place ; and while the family were assembling, or . 
preparing to assemble, Mrs. Veneer shewed her 
house, and proved, as she said of the stag's horns 
in the gotbic kitchen, that, in every thing, they 
* kept up their charter.' Till they got * quite in 
print,' she observed, they must make shift, thcre- 
fwe they churned, just for the present, in the 
green-house, and washed in the coal-cellar — ^it was, 
to be sure, sadly aukward to be obliged to dine in 
the saloon, because the cieling not being quite dry, 
the artist had been obliged to request they would 
have no hot dishes ; and she feared the furniture of 
lier best beds would be spoiled, as the servants 
were necessitated to sleep in them, till Mr. Cornice 
could send down their's from town. The pictures 
would all be_ hung up as fast as the walls dried — 
tbey were all at present set on their edges, with 

' ' ' the 
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the gilt frames well papered, in the wood-house — 
she hoped the fowls would not get at them/ 

Mr. Veneer made his appearance from his fields 
i — haysel and harvest, broadcast and dibbling, tur- 
irips and lucerne wore away the minutes till Miss 
Veneer came in : she fell back in the last new imi- 
tatioil of an obsolete London curtsey ; and then sat 
down in silence, viewing poor Gertrude from the 
head to the foot. Mrs. Veneer, to hide this ill- 
bred unkindness, began to tell her daughter how 
very glad she must be to see Miss* Aubrey ; td 
which the young lady, with more sincerity perhaps, 
but less urbanity, scarcely assented. 

At length, driven by her want of ideas to be 
rtrde, she addressed herself to her mother affectedly, 
as if in want of information, saying, * Ma' Ma' ! I 
didn't know they wore their things so very plain now : 
-^see hoW very plain Miss Aubrey's dress is— I'm 
sure we can't be right, though indeed Miss Sloper ' 
has all her patterns from Madame Du Fard's, in 
Devonshire-square, St. James's.—- Do you like 
Miss Sloper's fashions ?' continued she, addressing 
lierself to Gertrude. Mr. Veneer spared the trouble 
of a reply, by saying rather peevishly, * Do see, 
Sally, for your sister : why doesn't she come ?' — 
Sally required anothei* hint, ere she moved ; and 
in a tew minutes after quitting the room, she return- 
ed, saying, her sister could not manage the huilc 
antique for her hair, and could not come. The ex- 
cuse w*as not admitted : Mr. Veneer was peremp- 
tory ; and Miss Bridget Veneer, after a second 
embassy, obeyed him, in about st quarter of an 

hour, 
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hour, which space her father had filled up with 
protesting against all modern fashions, and boast* 
ins: of his enforced submission to them. 

As her appearance was compelled, her dress 
and humor accorded with the violence offered to 
her will ; and she was too sullen to be any thing 
but savage. Their father ordered them by turns 
to the piano-forte ; the elder sat down, and made 
good humored by the ill-humor of her sister, she 
answered, * Yes, Pa', to every thing that Pa' said, 
sitid obeyed, to the utmost, the injunctions he gave 
her, on opening her music book, to * make as 
.much noise as she could ;' he said, he loved dearly 
to liear a great noise ; and under favor of this par- 
tiality. Miss Veneer obtained at least his applause, 
when she released the punished auditors from the 
chance-medley modulation of her ^ rapid and 
powerful' execution. 

This grating of discords was next improved on, 
by the addition of the performer's natural yell, sent 
forth by all the impulses which one organ of sound 
can inflict on another, and in the mean time, Gier- 
trude was called on by Mrs. Veneer, to admire 
JMiss Bridget s copies in soot, whiting, and ochre, 
from goggling French heads, of proportions defy- 
ing all rule, and oia capacity absolutely excluding 
all lodging for the Pi^ Mater and its contents : — 
accustomed to the heads of Piazzetta and the 
Cartons, Gertrude cOuld not, at the same time, pre- 
serve her sincerity, and avoid offending, except by 
professing her total ignorance. Mrs. Veneer gave 
her daughter some comforting looks, that said, 
5 'See 
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* See how much ^viser you are,' and now hoped 
her industry, in displaying Miss Bridget's parallel 
proficiencies, had put her into good humor ; but 
she hoped in vain. • A duet was demanded ; but as 
some sort of acquiescence, if not concurrence, is re- 
quisite in such a proceeding, there was little chance 
of its being atchieved. Miss Veneer was disposed 
to shew her elegant sensibilities in the piano of a 
drum-accompaniment, which was hint sufficient for 
Miss Bridget to play fortissimo. Their situations 
changed ; and, as the sisters possessed that happy 
harmony of temper, which is described by * think- 
ing exactly alike,' they revenged themselves. Miss 
Bridget, to whom her sister's roaring bass was more 
intolerable than her own squeaking treble, did all 
that looks, mutterings, and nudgitigs with the elbow 
would do ; but doing all in vain, she at last said 
aloud, ^ Sally, how can you make such a mon- 
strous noise r' Sally replied : Bridget rejoined ; 
till, at length, the expressions ^ Lord ha, mercy ! 
how cross you are !' — * 111 play as I like.' — ' You're^ 
not mistress of the house.' — * Nor you neither, 
thank God, you disagrieeable creature !' reached 
the company ; and each declaring they could not 
play with the other, they rose, turning their backs ; 
and Mr. Sydenham took tlie opportunity of the 
bustle, to get off with his party *. 

* Ladies must be forgiven, if sometimes, in a little irrita- 
tion of nerves, the defects of each other rise to recollection. 
Even women of genius, have erred in prudence, when pro- 
voked. Mrs. C L , during the printing of one of her 

first works, had occasion to remonstrate with her publisher 

on 
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on tbe hackneyed vexation of delay; but not meeting with 
him at borne, she had an interview with his mother, who, 
trying to appease her by professing her ignorance on the sub- 
ject, ended with * Lord bless you, madam, what do I know 
about books or printers ? — I am a plain old woman/— 
* Aye! plain enough, God knows!'— replied the female ge- 
nius, and departed in anger. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



Moderation in enjoyment. Jvdiciovs encouragemetiL A yoMng 
lover and his father* The Bacchanalians • The wager. The 
wager loit. Anecdotes and facts. A fccer. The father 
frightened. The volunteer^nvrse. The anxiety of afriend» 
How to set a good example in a country -parish^ A fair 
warning. Anecdotes of well-known personages. 

Was not Gertrude Aubrey in ' a fair way/ as it 
is called, to be spoiled, while receiving such Jlat^ 
tering attentions as those whjch met her, and 
ivhich she met in the neighborhood of Luxmore ? 
Certainly had her mind been fed, as the minds of i 

girls too often are, on the unsubstantial aliment of 
fiction and petty morals, it would have had no 
constitution, if we may be allowed, the expression, 
to have withstood the sudden change of climate ; 
but Gertrude, more ignorant of the world than 
most misses of sixteen,had a sort of right forward 
understanding of what she herself was, and of the 
share she might personally claim in that which she 
enjoyed. Much she imputed to the good nature 
of Mr. Sydenham and Mrs. Brett, much to the po- 
liteness of Lord Luxmore; and much she resolved 
into the pleasure every one must naturally feel, in 
the power of contributing to the happiness of a fel- 
low-creature. Very, very little did she consider as 
addressed to her. She supposed every one placed 

in 



!n the situation in which she stood', woald' have 
equal cause with herself to be grateiful to those 
whose various kindnessclaimed her gratitude ;* she 
had not then, nor could she ever after\Vards adopt 
it; any spirit of egotism ; — hevme was never in ca- 
pitals, nor could' her seeing the same favors or be- 
nefits conferred instantly on another, have abated 
her enjoyment, or-chilled her spirit of thankfulness. 
O"! if we could but persuade the instructors of the 
present day, that to-make us humble' is to msike u^ 
happy ! As we cannot render the gratifications of 
this world' more perfect or more valuable thail 
they are, surely it is better to accommodate thef 
mind to tliem, than in^ the inflation of pride and' 
the greediness of unmeasured expectation, to 
judge our allotted good' unworthy our accept- 
ance. Can we not suppose that He who made 
the world^ knew best how to suit its scale to the 
perceptions of creatures whom he formed to in- 
habit it, and that therefore, every disposition to' 
unthankfulness must arise from some unnatural' de- 
fect in ourselves? He has not created giantfe, andl 
commanded them to wander in groves of herbage* 
for shade. The proportion of the universe is one: 
of its greatest beauties ; and let us be assured, that 
if we complain of tlie unfitness of any thing, our 
faculties, of some kind or other, are impaired. 

Another advantage which Gertrude reaped from' 
the chastisements of her youth, was the silencef 
in general' imposed on her: the mind must never 
stagnate; but it must not; like a broken cistern, 
overflow before it is full ; and very few are theideas 

vol: II. Q th3.t 
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that stay with those who begin to talk before they 
have heard : the power of observation is increased 
by the leisure of silence ; and most unwillingly 
do we hear children deemed particularly stupid, 
when they sit unmoved and open-mouthed, and 
are shaken by the shoulder, under the supposition 
that they must be going to sleep. The conviction 
early impressed on Gertrude s mind, that in no 
way, but by her own exertion, could she ever atr 
tain any thing,- and the covetousness of knowledge 
bestowed on her, served to fix her attention ; and 
when slaking her thirst at a liberal fountain, she 
never stopt to observe on the portion of the, 
stream directed to her lips, or the quantity that 
otliers drank : — she had only to imbibe ; and thi^ 
she did^ almost in ignorance of ingredients and 
effects. , 

A still more important defence she found in the 
moderating discretion of JMr. Sydenham, who not 
teaching her to, be too proud to be vain, but, as 
if seeing no foundation, unless it were that of 
presumption, for any human creature's being one 
or the other, seemed to demand of her all that she 
possessed, and to excuse her not possessing more,. 
Few dared to make foolish speeches in his pre- 
sence; and his undisguised, but good-humored 
contempt was always on the alert, where the 
mistake of wishing to please, was indulged in, at 
the cost of sincerity. In every thing that testified 
respect for her father, he cordially joined, with 
gpncrally some mention of the amiable qualities 
pf her mother ; and if he spoke of Gertrude, it 

. was 
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. Vas with the same expectation of her doing rather 
feetter than ordinarily well, which he would have 
formed of the ability of superior height to reach 
that which a shorter stature made unattainable. 
Neither altitude did he seem to consider. as a 
subject for boasting. 

We ought to be thankful when our well-mean- 
ing friends do not niar all our endeavors to make 
the rising generation somewhat better than our- 

• 

selves ; but great, very great, ought to be our ac- 
knowledgments, when they do any thing to for- 
ward us. Mr. Sydenham was, in one instance, 
fortunate. Walking with Gertrude, near his own 

house, he met good old Dr. T , who, from time 

almost immemorial in the parish, had held the 
adjoining living. Mr. Sydenham introduced his 

companion, by calling her father to Dr. T 's 

recollection. — * The daughter of my old friend 
Aubrey?' said the doctor with surprise: — * then, 
young lady, you ought to be an example of every 
thing good.' 

Encouraged by the interest Mr. Sydenham 
seemed to avow in her concerns, Gertrude had 
not omitted to urge her earnest wish, in any w ay 
to obtain tidings of her mother ; but in this anxi- 
ety, neither he nor his sister encouraged her. * You 
can do nothing,' said they, ^ at present. Mrs. Au- 
Jbrey is in a situation of comfort ; — rest satisfied.' 

The earl presuming on the nominal relation in 
which he stood with regard to Gertrude, and 
sheltered by his rafik, his character, and his age, 

. Q 2 which 
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which he never before had pleaded on aq,y Qcca-. 
sion, gave rather a liigh tone to, \im rigtft oi. p^o^. 
taction wUich hp clairued ; while his soa wasf fos^^fc 
in his ex^pression^ of so^i^th^ug l^ss, e^iijfrocally, 
resembling passion. W^itjhoiit, perh^5, beio^ 
able to define to himself the plpsisnje bafelt iait, 
Lord Porta^rj^i^'s ficst. study in a^L t|i9if «M?v<fi^^ts, 
was to ^i.i) Overtrade tp Ijina^clf a^ a, cQHap^^^oj)., 
Though he baf}. littlg to say, k^ prix^tp, bvrt th^ 
which, he rep94cd, iu publix; evqry hj>^f, yet ijt. 
was jratjfyiing tp hfiu to say it in. pri^at^.j; ^odi 
\yhile he cJ^nJJy ^"d hourly de<?lared Gat);j5 A^r 
brey sliovJd bp hi& wife, it uas wlj^n thfiy;V.'€re 
algnc, tljat hg qLuestioncd her whether shf ^It, a. 
correspppding iwUn^tion* ; . 

NQthing of all this h^ escaped Mr. Syden- 
ham's pr ]yi|rs* Brett's Ql^serv^tipi) ;. but they, had. 
top muqh prudence to giyi? the i(]ea.a sujb&tantial: 
fon» by Pgppsipg it They joined Gertrude in 
laugliing sit the bpyisli, gravity oj^.th^ vi&popnt's re- 
solution; but, at every opportunity, they di^CQuraged 
her from relyjing, not onlj; on. l}is passion, but 
even on l^-ady Luxmore's pr^ti^ction,. TJo. attaitx 
every tjijng by wj^iich she could renderj l^^^lf in- 
dependent, wa^ the plain, advipe of thpir good- 
sense, as. soon £^s they had sull^cientjy infqrjmed^ 
themselves of circumstances to justify theif: ppi--, 
nioti. They saw, that any ofience tl^at L^y Lux- 
niore might take at Giectr,ude's qiiifting Loijdon, 
any suspi^:ioi) of the earls pajtifility, of tb^ 
viscount's Ipve, even without tlje natural cagppQ 
2 'of 
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of a wayward temper, inight liirn one, for whosfe 
youth, innocence, and integrity, ihey felt interested, 
a be^ffar on the M ide world. 

Returning home, onfe evening, the jbdir\ found 
bis house occupied by a J^rty, iidt now, hy "rhatiy 
degrees, so welcome to hiiti, a^ they would have 
been some years earlier \ti liis life, fcoi^* Head- 
tong, his ison the honorable Mr. D^re, and Sir 
DavW Drumskull, had, on a Very slight irtvltatix^h, 
ahd after a jolly evening in town, arranged a frolic 
for surprising him on the morrow, and pi^eiButrrfng 
that their company iJMt be agreeable, or elsd 
tired of the fi^ver of * London, Ih^y doubted hot 
a welcome recepti6n. As they w^'e of a descrip- 
tion of gentlemen herf very introdueeablfc into re- 
gular society, he was obliged to eonfirte liitnself at 
home during their visit ; an^ politeness, fife ^ell as 
policy, made it necessary to k^ the viscount on 
the same duty with hirtiself. 

Neiliier of than was greatly pleiased at being 
thus staked down ; for after all that the woi^d and 
its corrupt pleasures can do, a fiite evohing in 
the height of suittmer, is better enjoyed in the 
open air and gi^6n fields, thart in a room steam- 
ing with the heat of an oppressive dinner, and in 
the liberty of the person, than the licentiousness 
of Bacchanalian conversation.. Any thing was 
tolerable to tlie viscount, even if it had been un- 
fashionable, provided Gertrude i^arcd it ; and the 
e^rl was beginning to perceive a charm in regular 
modes of living, a healthiness in regular hours, 
and a satisfaction in a regulated .mind, that were 

new 
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new to him. But too well bred, even to be vir- 
tuous to the annoyance of others, he submitted, 
with a good grace, to the detention, and set his 
son an example of politeness he was very little in- 
clined just now to follow; W the earl could 
be positive in inforcing his parental authority, 
where particular views accorded with the exertion; 
and if he could not be with the party at Mr. Sy- 
denham's himself, he certainly did not wish the 
viscount there. Lord Headlong's son, Mr. Dare, 
was a young man, i. e. a boy, a year younger than 
^ortargis, whom a thoughtless and vicious parent 
introduced with an offer, that he should drink 
twice the quantity of wine that would intoxicate 
his host's son, and yet walk off the field of battle* 
At dinner the next day, when Portargis was 
pinned in by his father's authority, the subject of 
boasting was again mentioned ; and there wa^ no 
one to contradict or oppose it. 

There is certainly something of magic attri^ction 
in the pleasure offered by a bet, since it is every 
day seen to risk eflects little less to be dreadedl 
than those which Lord Luxmore now hazarded 
in the person of his only child*. The viscount 

himself^ 

* We boast a founrlation of fact in most of our assertions; 
that for what we have said above, is to be found in the 
madness of a lady, who attending Walker's lectures, would 
not be deterred from betting with a gentleman, ^hat she 
would hold her finger five minutes in ice, obtained from 
snow and nitre, which he had produced as an experiment. 
She persisted, and won her wager; but an inflammation imrao- 
diately succeeded ; and before she left the house, an ampu« 

tation 
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himself, however, shrunk from tlie contest; and 
when urged by his prudent parent, aside, gave as 
one reason for his refusal, the certainty tliat * Gat- 
ty Aubrey would think him a great fool.' 

The obstacle once known to be fear of a lady's 
displeasure, he was then beset, not only w ith en- 
couragement to the folly, but with the most de- 
grading ridicule of his supposed slavery; and all 
the disparagement of women which tends to make 
a boy ashamed of ever having had a mother, and 
all the contumely attached to female opinion, that 
can make a man resolve always to tyrannise over 
the weaker sex, were brought forward to drive 
him into vice. He could, perhaps, have withstood 
the solicitation, but he was not proof against 
laughter : he did as he was required to do, and 
the earl lost his fifty guineas : for the viscount's 
antagonist jumped on the table, and stood there 
upright, and spouting, 

' O ! judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts^ 
And men have lost their reason !' 

when Pprtargis w^ carried to bed in a state of 
insensibility,-^to ^ the great delight of all the 
beholders.' 

The next piorning, when the jovial company 
wet, ^nd produced the victor-bacchanal in perfect 
good order, much impatience was expressed to see 
what was styled ^ the young dog,' that his presence 

tation of the first joint of the finger wi^s, judged by the 
surgeon called in, the only way to save her arpa; and she was 
obliged instantly to submit to it, 

5 might 
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might grace the triamiph of rtbe ^o»(}iii6Por. A few 
minutes exhaustiog the patiQace of the party, tbe 
conqueror went bim^lf, decked Kvitb laurel, to 
fetch him jErom his chamber, and a&er some tim^, 
brougl4 him thenoe, hu^ in a steite that made his 
obstreperous violeQce positive cruelty. Porter^, 
leaning on his conductor's shoulder, and scaix:dy 
able to raise his feet from tbe flo^, eotered tlie 
room. His countenance w^xild have alarmed 
timad miiiids, or sober faculties, but friends and 
father agreed, that he ouly wanted rx>usiag, and to 
this purpose, they applied all their efforts. 

He was DOW urged to take breakfast; but he 
could oiniy throw himself on a chair, aad by sigos 
refuse. To his &ther s mocking enquii'ies, he 
could reply no otherwise than by shaking his head, 
in a way that might have been accepted as re- 
proach, if it had been understood ; but in ^ tbe true 
spirit of the thing/ plate on plate was piled before 
him, with all the miscellany of a fashionable coarse 
breakfast, while his feeble voice, begging forbear- 
ance, was lost in the rattle of china, and the voci- 
ferations of that mirth of fools, which has been 
said to make all but themselves melancholy*. 

After 

• W« profess ourselves not disposed to be offended if told 
(hat in our representfUions of bfe and its vagaries, we state 
not only inconsistencieb, but impossibilities. Nay, we shall 
in one way, feel gratification in being thwarted ; — we would 
not have the young and inexperienced too readily inclined to 
anticipate what the world will teach them, time enough, 
Biit, for ourselves and our veracity of. iescription, we can 

assert, 
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Afiet some turie spent ia exaspen^tang hi^ suf- 
fering, fais ias»ertic»i, that be was very iU, gained 
a <beaning fpom bis fatiier ; ami now, opinion once 
dbaaged, the glassiness of hzs eyea» the hue of his 
skin, the hieat of his ibrehead, and the throbbing 
of a thsQiutssjnd pulses, excited in the earl the most 
a^oajsing appmheasion. With difficulty he was * 
reiBO^ed to hit bed: Mr. Lint was sent for, and 
he wais pronouoced to : he in a fever, boUi ia 
gpecies and de^ee^ so alarming, that the medical 
pioaeer felt hkuself under ' the delicate necessity 

assert, Uiat, if not restrained by motives of charity, vre could 
depict instances of folly and misconduct iuoi% atrocious iu 
circumstance, than any we have named, and in the proportion 
of ten to one of what we have revealed. Should any of our 
readers possess virtue and ignorance enough to deny the 
sanity of a fadier risking his son's life, such persons could 
not be in habits of intimacy with Lord Portsoken, when, to 
the dismay of bis martyr-wife, he poured wine down the 
throats of their infant children, till the stomach rejected it ; 
nor could they have been guests at Sift Richard Wretchly's 
' grand diimer,' when his eldest boy, of four years old, was 
set in the midst of the dessert to exhibit his stock of oaths, 
^previous to an exhibition of another sort, which we cannot 
describe farther than as procured by the treacherous use of a 
private key. We have, ourselves been chilled in our adrai- 
rarion of a lovely boy, by being told he could swear like 
a trooper — w« are well informed, that a giri has been 
trained to the s^me purpose ; and we could direct to a garret 
in London, where may be found, in abscission from her family 
and their favor, an ingenuous young woman who prefers a 
scanty subsistence gained by her needle, to what she might 
earn in renouncing the attire of het sex> on what is called, 
the boards ! 

of 
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of just hinting, ^ for the consideration of his noble 
parent, whose feelings,' as he observed, * ought to 
be peculiarly consulted, that if he was not better 
in a few hours, after taking the medicines he should 
order him, and which should be ^ dispensed' as 
quickly as possible, he must beg, just for his own 
satisfaction and that of the noble family, to whom, 
certainly, it must be a matter of great importance, 
as an only child, he could tell by his own feelings, 
always was,' that ^ other advice might be called in/ 

In two hours, the house was cleared of its^ioisy 
visitors, who had now as little inclination as temp- 
tatioii to remain. Lord Luxmore was completely 
scared ; he had dispatched a man and horse for 
a physician ; and unable even to attend to the de- 
parture of his guests, he had stood almQ3t motion- 
less at the foot of his son's bed, watching his rest- 
less stupor, which seemed to admit of no other 
recollection, than that which his repeating Ger-. 
trude's name indicated. 

Not knowing what to do, or how to bear this 
agonisbg pause of all exertion, he ordered his 
valet to sit by the bedside, and went himself to the 
rectory-house, to seek comfort and counsel. The 
solitude of his ride, and the impossibility of 
escaping the chastisement of his own mind, were 
circqmstances much in favor of his thinking seri- 
ously ; and the connexion of the misery in which 
he was involved, with the idea of a jolly party, 
^ave him a fresh disgust to the uproar of unmixt 
folly, succeeded by a sort of envy, pardonable in 

puch 
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such a moment, of all those who, according to his 
tenets, were * fortunate enough' to hav« fallen into 
agreeable domestic life : he looked round for some- 
thing or some one to blame, or at least, who might 
3hare the -disgrace he felt to be his own exclusive 
property ;• — but in vain*. — He was beginning to 
say, * why did I marry?' — but he recollected that 
jthe object of his present wretchedness was the re- 
ivard of that marriage ; and however tortured he 
was by the fear of losing that reward, he could not 
think even of wishing for repose of mind, on con* 
dition of the renunciation. 

Having reached Mr. Sydenham's, he introduced 
bimself by a porte-fen^tre, from the lawn, into the 
room where accidentally the family were all to* 
gether : his countenance excited alarm ; and the 
^ar that he was suffering, called out the most 
sympathising kindness : he told his story ; and the 
cause of the misfortune, palliated as it was in his 
detail, left folly and madpess enough to surprise 
persons unacquainted witli the vivid joys offered 
by the denion. Chance, to such as will throw into 
her lap their best possessions. But the good-nature 
pf his lordship's hearers, and the voluntary interest 

f We have heard tell of a profound scholar, who on find- 
ing 1.^ a difficulty to balance himself in ascending to his room$ 
after a college-evening, was disposed to vent his rage eitheif 
on the stairS) or the wine, or his own legs, but too deeply 
imbued with learning to be absurd, even in his cups, he 
changed the object of his resentment, and bestowed it on * thd 
nature of things/ 
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tbey took in tlic cdvrmty, inclined tlieifi to make 
110 cdoiment od tbc erroi*, but ratther to ofier ecnery 
consfiiatiofi. 

Oertrade's grief wds oonpelled fx> silence hy its 
sinoeriiy. The tears f«olkd dowti upon the pkper, on 
whidi she was inakifig an attempt at draT^kig, inot- 
with^Miding her t^iishto avoid -tiding to the alarm 
by her apprehensions, and checked trs ^e ^vas 
by her instantaneous recollection of the caution it 
behorcd Af7' to observe. Looking np, in hopes 
that oiDber countenances would not corroborate her 
fear, she met the eyes of lord Luxtnoi^e, who rising 
Irom his seat, and stilt more ettendri by the ten- 
^kemess be read in her looks, bent over her as if 
seeking to hide his weakness in a Apposed at- 
tention to the employment before her. 

But tfie restraint was intolerable: Gertrude 
sobbed aloud ; and tibe earFs cothiern was now in 
dome noreasure called towards her: betook her hand, 
and clasping it between his, he looked up to tieaven 
w*ith energy, and 'sighed in a way that spoke more 
oaiase* than owe. It ti^as tfee mottielft wlien re- 
pmtaM folly disdains Elusion, whefn it ^Viks under 
iSiionviMiovi, and when the mind, scourged by l&»bes 
. of its own entwining, confesses that good and evil 
wtere once its optiob. if she had at this moment 
a higher place than she miglit claim, in his recol- 
lection, it was an error, not then to be severely 
judged ; for tlie injustice sprang from the respect 
which tiie world, and the individuals of its ranks, 
must ever pay to the pure in heart. Drying her 

eyes, 
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f^^eS) she loolmd: up ; wdi^ wbUa hci? bli|& lip^ 
qiiivQred %^h h^B puugQQt feqUog^i. she saicl>. * Qmi 

* Of iifi«j?:' lj.« replied,— ' it h Wi ypu li nftust 
4#pend!: mff POQV boy h£^ ncvqr 3ppkei|j but Ud 
Q4me ym; — be. appears, to imtQ wiah yp« with, 
bkn.-^lsbouUlibope such a fever, cannot be coa'- 
tngiQUS,; for I would: not risk you, my deap 
cbiid> — I have beeo,iwd:enough — \mw IiavericaulA 
be so. bliadr!— bub I thoughti indeed the woni^fe 
woAjid) be^— 119,. liJO!— I did; not think abaufi it — - 
bi*t cm you b»Ke the courage to return with me? 
— iWid> indeed,, ought I to. a^ii^ you to encounter, 
tiie fa^tigj^e ? • 

* C^rtaajrfy,' rqplied she, fivi»lyi ^ tJier^r h nch- 
thing in my. povveri that I could' not do? for. dear* 

fw your: lordebip, — There caja be no dpinger-*- 

I bop^ nobody, will suppose thera is any :--rit caur 
not be a, coatagiou& disease — and even w^re itrSQ^ 
what i§. there in>tbis world> for which- 1/ sl]^ouldl> 
saye my^lfi? , 

She ro^e to quib the room,. andturaing, iUihopear 
of catching Mfs. Brett's eye, it ^^as^ great comSpfk 
to her to see. ben rising to follow her. 

She dW 9Q ia aifew minutcsi, and? beff)rie Ger- 
trude 'hadt fiMsbed her little pmparations : ' I ca<^ 
i^ee/ saiAshQ, * that my. brother does not.Uke tbia 
callonyour—iMirfdoI indeed.-^L hare beea gently^ 
trying, whether/ I might ^taccompany you; butt 
perceiv^e Lord' LuKmore would tmnslate my doinjS5 
sia, intp ai want of) confidence in him — so. we must 
manage ai vvell a$iwe cwj* TBie bouaekeeper ajb 

Luxmore 
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Luxmore is a very respectable woman ; but as it 
must not be said, that Miss Aubrey went to nurse 
Lord Portargis through a fever, by herself, yoii 
shall have a servant, who has lived in our family 
these thirty years, and who is better known in the 
neighbourhood than I am : she brought up Basil ; 
she is very well-behaved, and has good sense 
enough to comprehend the general delicacy of 
of what you are called to ; and she will have my 
orders never to quit you. Promise me you will 
submit to this restraint, or I must either go my- 
self, or oppose your going. — I am not half so 
much alarmed about Portargis as his father is — 
what can he know of his situation ?— I dare say he 
does not know a fever from the tooth-ache ;— but 
if this good creature attends you, she will judge 
what is fit to be done, and she will assist you, and 
make me easy. Will you submit to the restraint ? 
If you do not, Portargis s violent temper may 
distress you.* * Submit ? ' said Gertrude, 'it is the 
greatest comfort to me— for what can I do for 
poor Portargis ?— and I know none of the people 
in the house :— if you m ill let her go, I give you 
my word, I will never let her quit me.' 

Mrs. Brett went to arrange matters ; and Ger- 
trude quitted her chamber. Mr. Sydenham met 
her at the bottom of the stairs, and, in silence, 
beckoned her into his study : he looked disturbed 
and embarrassd, while be said, * Gertrude, Ger- 
trude, I am most wretchedly uneasy about you— 
I know not what T ought to do— you are, it is 
true, my guest; but you are rather Lord Luxmore's 

ward 
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Mrard than mine. I have professed, and indeed I 
have felt, a parent's concern for you ; and here I 
am suffering you to do what I should stop a daugh* 
ter or my niece in doing. My sister would accom* 
pany you ; but we see Lord Luxmore would be of- 
fended at it I do npt like this plan. Are we sure 
Lord Portargis is so ill — so very ill ! * Heaven 
forgive me ! ' said he, raising his eyes and hands^ 
^ but human depravity teaches suspicion, and 
makes us uncharitable. Are you on your guard ? — 
you are very young, and have seen little, nay no- 
thing, of the world — yet I would rely more on your 
plain sense, and your principles of virtue, than on 
the conduct of many of twice your years ; but, 

after all, I have no confidence where. Are 

you, I say, on your guard?' 

^ Yes, my dear sir — indeed I am ; Mrs. Brett 
has just informed me of her fears/ 

' Fears? of what?' 

' Must I tell you? Sir — She can better tell 
you.' 

* No, no ; there is not a minute to lose : the 
carriage is at the door. What is she afraid of?' 

' That I shall get into some difficulty • 

from Lord Portargis's violent temper.' 

* Aye, aye, I know what she means, my dear ; I 
see that too ; but there is something worse to be 
feared than Lord Portargis's violent temper. Every 
man, Gertrude, who marries as Lord Luxmore 
<iid, ought to be twice looked at, before he is trust- 
ed ; I do not wish to degrade him in your opinion : 
be has been kind to you ; and kindness, where it is 

not 
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not common to receive- it, goes deep into that soft 
soily a good girls heart : more girls have been 
ruined by kindness, than by any other species of 
treachery ; it is of all- treachery the basest/ 

"^ You alarm me, Sir. Ifave you ever seen in 
me ' 

* O ^ no, no. I have seen nothing in you but 
what! love ahd-resppct; but yt)u are inexperienced'; 
and you arc going to be exposed^ unprotected; in 
the house of a^man oi pleasure^ as it is called; and 
you will be exposed to his friends too : see their 
pleasures ! my bibod Boils at the term : see the 
hang-dog suicide looks of half of them !'see how they 
spend their hours, and judge how they /ee/* them! 
— ^You have never seen what is called pleasurCy 
Gertrude : it consists in drunkenness, riot, and a 
loathing of themselves : the hogs in my farm-yard 
are gentlemen compared to those hunters of plea- 
sure : time was, when vice was the Jbllozver of in- 
temperance; and men of wit and'talfent excused 
themselves under the plea of company and convi-*- 
viality. Now, vice is the leadir ; and the invitation 
is to gorge and get drunk ; and if you are to be in- 
troduced at such a table, who is to defend you ? 
Forgive me, I am too warm ; T draw inferences, 
and they alarm me. We have a great neighbor 
just come among us, and I dare say he will not be 
Ibng in finding out Lord Luxmore ; one of those 
pests of society, who carry the contagion of a me- 
tropolis all over the country, O ! what such men 
have to answer for! I asked him when he came, 
to do me th^ favor to come to church, by way of 

example. 
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example* Conceive the insult ! he promised jea-r 
dily that he would come, with all his family ; he 
did come indeed, but followed by his houshold, 
stable-servants, and his whipper-in, and surround- 
ed by his pack of hounds. He has now a party 
with him, invited to share the fun of a house occu* 
pied by bailiffs, whom he is feeding sumptuously, 
M'hile he and his friends each dress their own din- 
ner. His lady, the sister of a gambler, gave, the 
other day, a hundred guineas for a Canary-bird, and 
bragged she was of her own family * to the back- 
bone *•'_ Talk oi ministers, administrations, taxes, 

and 

♦Let not the forbearance of a name or title, impeach our 
cwidit, or compUment our ingenuity. We write facts. Nei- 
ther let our thorough execration of the miserable enjoyment* 
of men of ple^isjiire, be treated as tjie * narrow system' of 
our sex aud habits* We have great authority for our opi- 
oioojB. * The Star pf Piccadilly,' being asked if he did' not 
consider himself as having had more of the pleasuie of life 
than any ou/e he could name, stopt the questioner short, 
ivith this remarkable and important reply : * You are \^Ty 
Qiuch mista]u>n; I cannot recollect that I ever, in the course 
of my life, spent a pleasant day*' — And the far better-gifted 

T B- , he who added to the joys of seduction, adul. 

tery, gambling, and the delights of couviviaUti/9 the pursuits, 
of a refined tasle— who, one half hour in quest of a rare 
Bible, and the next engaged in debauchery, certainly gavi) 
himself a greater scope in his indulgences than the merely 

sensual — even the elegant T— B , in those remissions, 

of the fever of the world to which all those diseased by it are 
subject, was beard to say spontaneously, that no man in hia 
senses, who consulted bis happiness, even in this life, would; 
seek it in vivid pleasures ; and at a dinner, with a few of hia 
best friends, where, without offending their principles, he was 

VOt, lU * 4t 
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sn^ opprefisions, — tkGf^Bxe ^^ tniaerics of my 
pduntry. 

' What would you baye me do. Sir ? JH yon 
tbiak I ought not t:o go ? If P(»rtargis should die !* 

* I dare mot detain you/ said Mr. Sydienhaui^ 
fiigbbig, ^ you Must go, X fear f a^d Hiea^op pre^^ve 
you ! But regfieipbery Gertrude, let us try all the 
subterfuges in our poivert ^1 'w^ ax^ all respopsi'- 
blefpr our pwn AOtion$r--ifti:ie n^rld were offered 
you, as the ppice^af your innocence, and bad you i| 
in possessioo, it would he a^bes in your mouth, 
and bitterness in your hear^ There is no excuse 
^r youth once warnedi nor for ines^perieqce once 
infqrn^ed : repeat over to yourself, at every pppor- 

« 

at liberty to be rational| we were told l»y one of theip, that 
Jiis conversation would have formed the best sermon ever 
preached on the text, * What fruit had y^ then in those 
things whereof ye are now ashamed V 

li the death-bed could sp^ak more forcibly than the 
throne of a symposiarch, we would adduce the testimony pf 
the celebrated Countess 6f C . , who, in her lo^g and 
last illness, shewed that though^ will coi^e, even to the 
thoughtless : iier natural levity w^s gone, but it may be 
supposed her concern for her beauty survived it s for wheq 
drawing near her end, she wa9 very ec^rnest to t>e fallowed tp 
see her herself in a glass : her emfaciation was so striking, 
that i( was prohibited ; but haying overcome the prudejic^ 
pf oiie of her nurses 'by her earnest solicitations, sh^ was 
gratified in her wish : she instantly ordered every ray of 
day.liglit to be e>Lcluded from the chamber, and made wiae 
by the departure of her best possession, she frequently and 
earnestly repeated her wish, that the companions of her 
folKes, as she termed tbem^ could speher in that wretched 
#tate. 

tunity, 
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tanhy, .the summary of duties in your cdtoobi^m ; 
remember reiigion and virtu£ ^ne the 99^^. ^hin, 
cinvarRished objects as when Ihe yvQi]i4 w^^ 
created ; we talk too tnxu:b about them BQW;;^my 
are polished^ add shaded, and dri^t, mi ih^r a^ 
pecte are softened to Siuit the times ; n^y, ^e arp 
€oid, tiiat we may do without them. I ^m not 0^9 
warm^ and very seldom, I hope, do I pflfead Jay 
iifiing coarse language; but I can use no t^rmstoo 
fitrong now : rcmomber, that a kept-mbU'/^^s is a 
4^umpef:, even M^ere she tQtive in a.palfice.|td[i4 ^ 
tract the worship of a^M^ion, aad that her Q|(]^pring 
are bastards, no man s i^atiires, and that ihek 
TOOtlier ought not to dare «ven to pray to God for 
them. Take this with you, Gertrude, that 19 
every victory over innocence, tiiere is treachery 
within. The first young woman that was deceiived, 
Reserved pity -; the next, i^ss ; the third, very little ; 
but those <)C the present day, living under tbe.light 
and the terroro/ the Gospel, of whijchitis ali;0Qst 
impossible they cajabe ignorant, daim mm.- I 
w&Ii I could pi^blish it with a.trun3pfit;.they are 
cheated gamesters; if they had never risked, th^y 
had nev^ lost • they are ruined with their eyes 
op6n^ and tb^r condemnation j^efoce thQm. Lej; 
fiotrank, person, manners, blandishments, or pro* 
inises, prevail on you. Da not listen to hiots qf 
fjady Luxmore's 'tjme of life, or to ithe nK>st sor 
lemii engagement in case of her death; a man> ia 
tny turd's situation, has put kout of his power to 
make any contract ; even with no immoral cour 
pex}iH)^t would stigmatise you ; but wece it oflfcred 

as as 
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as the price of your innocence, remember you nxp 
miserable to all eternity ; and think on the caprice 
of man ! you have read ; you have thought ; let 
pot your knowledge be thrown away : the mistresses 
of princes are, at best, outcasts from virtuous so- 
ciety ; they have died by the inclemency of tb^ 
skies, naked, houseless, and forlorn, —But, my child, 
do not suppose 1 mean, by one wprd, tQ imr» 
peach even your prudence. I bavp seen nq 
girl whom I think as much to bp trusted as I 
do you. I should say just the same to my niece, 
under the same circiimstances, Do not cry, my 
dear : indeed, I could cry myself at afflicting yoq ; 
but tell me, what will you do, should you be desirec) 
to associate with a libertine party ; or should Lor4 
Luxmqre dane to say be ent^rtain^ a p4S3ion for 
you?' 

* Mrs. Brett^ Sir, has promised to send a persoq. 
she can rely on, as a companion tq me ; thj^, yoq 
will, I am sure, feel a gre^t security.' 

* Yes ; but she cannot aUvaysi, perhaps, be with 
you. What answer would you give Lord hu\- 
more?' 

* It shall be one of the conditions of ray staying 
to attend Portargis, that I will take my qie^ls with 
this person, and never quit her. I do not poqceive 
Lord Luxmore would ever litter a word I ought 
not to hear. I am sure I can say, nothing c^n have 
been kinder than his behaviour, qr more, I anj 
afraid I must say, respectful; far, certainly, beyon4 
pny thing I could claim.' 

^ Aye, there's the danger ; there's the bait ! b? 

will 
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will be much more respectful, I dnfQ say, than 
ever, for eight and forty hours. Excuse me, Ger- 
trude; butj indeed, lean hardly excuse myself; 
for I know Lord Lux more has much good about 
him i and my obligations to him are great ; yet I 
am terrified bey bnd measure for you. Do not hope, 
but tell me what will you <]o in an emergency. I 
will admit myself very blameably suspicious, and 
the thing improbable ; but tell me, what will you 
do, should Lord Luxmore pretend to be fond of 
you ? Will you reason with him, and try to con- 
vince him be is wrong ?* 

' My dear Sir, I cannot conceive that Lord 
Luxmore would ever disgrace himself; he is too 
well bred ; but, as to reasoning with him, what 
could i do ?* 

* Well, then, if he insults you ; for it would be 
an insult ; you will take it patiently.' 

^ You think meanly of me, I am sure, Sin Can 
you suppose I would set myself to reason with 
Lord Luxmore ? or can you believe me so very ig- 
norant as to have nothing to say ? I am confident. 
Lord Luxmore would never be cruel to any body ; 
beside, . he would be afraid of your knowing any 
thing to disgrace him ; and I should certainly tell 
him you should know how he had behaved to me : 
but he can have no opportunity ; and as to any 
fpndness, he looks on me as his god-daughter ; I 
must not say his child. I cannot think he has de- 
served half I have heard of him.' 
* Aye! there's the danger.' 

* I wish 
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^ I wteb I Goii^ld perdu^de you. Sir, thore (tao be 
na danger ; u-hat shall I Bay ?' 

' Ybi^ cannot perdusde me -th^re is no danger. 
I w^t^t yoti to say what yoo will do^ sbodd Lord 
Lttitnor^ coi^ti^ive to folk to yoii^ alooe, aad hold 
febiguftg^ to'yoU uiibecdtiikig hitn^' 

' I should be 6(^ar}gri^ thart I don't knoil' ^hat ' 
I ^hdfukt do. I think I ithould mg tlie befl Tia- 
lentfy.; • 

' 'TwenjJd pfefbdps b^ to^ little purpose;' 

' Well, thert^, I slifeuld ruo a^«y ftatix Mtn.' 

* He might stop you.' • 

* ' ^te(l^, t&M r I dorft knoKv Ivbai I could Ub. ' I 
shoiiM tii soon think of lalkiiig toatyger^ I should 
be 90 frk[ht6«ed.' 

* You see, my dear, where we rely on ouVsfelvcs^ 
liow liMl* we can da,' > 

^ Biiit I will not rely on tny ^If. P sha}^ ^ink 
of fevfe now ; and t give you nay iSoJeiftA |>r6nlise 
never to reumin one moment alone with Lord 
Lnxmol'e. 

' That i5 yoar best security,' concluded Mr. Sy- 
denham. ^ Remember her^ is your hotnej and wg 
are your parents. The carriage is ready. One 
pofiit I certainly shall not give up ; you sb^l not 
go alone with my lord ;-— either my sidter or I 
will go with you, if we feturn irtstafitly, i will not 
cfisplttcehim ; his grootti may lead his horse; but 
somebody must judge a little of the state of Por- 
targis ; and whether he be at all ill. O I how nn* 
fortunate Lady Mary's being called away is !' 
' ' Lord 



/ 
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Lord Luxmore was by this time impatient : it 
1^'as agreed, that Mr. Sydenham should go with 
them i but though his lordship endeavored to ac-" 
knowledge the attention, his countenance, even 
under its cloud of sufferings said, * I am a little 
dbappointed.' 
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A iDeariiwmt attendance. Progress of a pasiion, Tkebetre/th'' 
ed soldier. Characters, A passport to fashion,, Ritahyf 
•without emulation. Regret, Apprehension, Sum^otal of 
foUy. 

Ox reaching the house, the earl went to his son s 
cliamber, attended by Mr. Sydenham, who, in a 
tew minutes, returned with a more chearful coun- 
tenance. He M-as satisfied that there was no decep- 
tion, and almost equally so that there was no great 
danger in the viscount's illness. ' As his father,' 
said be, ^ will not nurse him, nor Lint have the su- 
preme command of the allied army of phials, and 
above all, as the weather is not violently hot, I 
trust that, with care, he will soon be restored/ 

Commanding all her feelings, Gertrude followed 
Mr. Sydenham to the bed-side ; but it was not im- 
mediately that the sufferer was sensible to the in- 
dulgence of his wish ; for an instant, he roused, and 
seemed to know her ; but his recollection was pre- 
sently gone; and she had no other satisfaction 
through the day, but that of looking at him when 
he was unconscious of her presence : yet in his 
rambling delirium, she heard him name her, and 
complain of her absence and unkindness« 

Mr. 
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Mr. Sydenham staid till the evening ; and before 
he set off to return home, had the gratification of 
hearing his hopes corroborated by the physfcian's 
opinion ; and not much less was his comfort iii 
leaving Gertrude in the charge of the person 
whom Mrs. Brett had sent, and who promised 
never to quit her. 

At night, a small bed was brought into the 
chamber, on which the females rested by turns ; 
and after three days, during which, the rector and 
his family had done all that friendship, affection, 
and anxiety, of more than one sort, could suggest,* 
the viscount's fever abated, and hopes were enter- 
tdned of his speedy recovery. He was now sensible to 
Gertrude's presence, and to her cares; and her con- 
finement was nearly incessant ; for he would not 
allow any one but her, even to remain in the room y 
and the sight of his father he shunned, as if he had' 
expected him to bring back the violence of his fe- 
ver. To no hint that she needed air or relaxation, 
would he listen: he flattered himself she could not 
wish to leave him ; and he seemed persuaded he 
should die on her quitting the room. She therefore 
employed herself all day in his sight, and kept her' 
attendant id the ante- room, farther than which, the 
earl seldom dared venture. Here she could some- 
times. hold a conversation of a few minutes, pro!* 
vided she left the chamber-door open ; and as the 
servant obeyed strictly the injunctions given her, 
not a word could be said that she could wish not to 
have heard. Lord Luxmore was perfectly re- 
spectful; and his gratitude appeared, to ^common 

observer, 
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observer, dictated by the importaoce of her ser- 
vices., She was consequently subject to no inco&* 
venience ; and it pleased her to find catise^ irt th^ 
earl's very proper conduct, for the increase of Mr* 
Sydenham's esteem foi' himw 

As soon as Portargis was able to hold any corn 
versation, his first care was, that she should know 
that ^e cause of bis illness was forced oa bim ; 
and not at all sparing bis father, be related all he 
could remember of the circumstances. In subse- 
quent intervals, his ardent spirit, findingjfresh fuel im 
the affectionate attendance of one to whoifl he p»io* 
fessed to owe his life, resumed its habitual direct 
tion ; and he entertained her with the manner iis 
whiqh he should live when she should be his wife ;, 
an event which he looked to with ai^ much certainty 
as his recovery. Four fine grey horses, which h^ 
vould drive in excursions for her pleasure, gims, 
dogs, and hunters, with a nice horse for her,, were^ 
objects not only filling up the back-ground, butoc-» 
cupyin<y a very forward place on the cariv&s of his 
imagination ; but still all was subordinate to her 
figure ; and as she felt it cruel and hazardous to 
oppbse bim, she was obliged to listen, wilbae mudm 
seriousness as he talked with. She^ m her turn, de- 
manded indulgencies ten times more extravagant 
aad absurd than even these pleasures ; and all was 
unhesitatingly pron»ifi(ed hen 

The earl, coming into the room One day, winen^ 
he might i>av« heard a^ little of this sort of dtseus- 
ston, she endeavoured to prevent the miscbi^ of 
imperfect iijiform^ion/ by repeating, to hino^ some 

of 
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of the ViseoUQt's essays in castle-buUding, but with^ 
out going farther than stating the fitie^ tbinfgs pr6-> 
mbed her as rewards for bev attendat^ce : she i^aid 
net a word of tke condiium on whieh, or Ike sHu- 
atioD in which, she was to be sa fl-evghtdd wilh 
lavish kindnels. FortBrgis, atf if his proffers re- 
(juiced justifi<^atioin, accounted for tbei^ atAd' ^e, 
life he tfaoiigbt^ every satisftiction that could be 
wkhed^ by openly defnandkig his £itber's approbsc- 
tion of his resolution never to have atoy wife but 
Gatty Aabrey: the earl's reply beittg n cotopli- 
meiit expreissive of tiie impossibility of ^ny one's 
wishing for a more amiable daughter-in-law than 
Miss' Aubrey, Poitargis turned K> her, aftd said, 
' There, you see, even my father coi^ents ;' and 
either not understanding or not ehnsing to seem 
to understand any things but as it suited' his views, 
he looked, and talked as: if he had now a right to 
consider her as his sole property. 

At tfie end of a fortnight, from tiie titne when 
ber attendance commenced, he ^^as well enough to 
allow of her quitting him ; but so sotel^ was it 
against his inclination, that It waa evideht he bon- 
eealed his amendment, and made complaints, 
which had little other foundation than in bis wishes. 

Consistently with tb& candor of her proceed* 
ings, she hinted this before the earl^ who, seem- 
ing pleased with the communication ; by a little of 
tliat ridicule which be knew to be onvnlipe^ent on 
the mind of his soH) overcame his reluctance, and 
nmAi him submit to ber liberation^ si4e promising 

to^ 
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to see him daily, till he cottld himself vbit at. fbe 
rectoiy-house. 

On her proposing to return to Mr. Sydenham's, 
the next day, which was Saturday, the viscount 
and the earl agreed in their friendly ccmcem for 
her, and their jmt appreciation of her sources of 
pleasure, by advising her to defer it, at least till 
the Monday, that she might escape ' that wretch- 
ed drag,' a Sunday in the countiy, and in the par- 
son's house. 

' I have never found any one of the few Sun- 
days I have been there, unpleasant,' said Ger- 
trude. 

^ That's because you are so very miserable at 
my mother s then,' said Portargis. 

* No,' siud Lord Luxmore, ^ 'tis rather because 
she is so disposed to be pleased.' 

* No ;' said Gertrude, * it is, I believe, rather 
because it is a veiy chearful day/ 

^ But that dining at one o'clock ! Miss Aubrey 
you cannot like it : it is a meat-breakfast, and that, 
I kpow, you dislike.' 

^ Indeed, my lord, I do not find it at all disa- 
greeable ; and when it is done for so good a pur^ 
pose as giving the servants leisure to go to church, 
and indulge afterwards in a walk, or going to see 
their relations, if^is really pleasant' 

* O ! Gatty, Gatty ! what a vile taste ! — hot roast 
be^f at one o'clock !' exclaimed his young lordship, 
* what can you do with yourself all day After?' 

* I b^ve uever,' she replied, * found an. hour, 
hang h^avy. Mr. Sydenham and Mrs. Brett are 

very 
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very cheoffal: we have great variety 6f books: 
some of their neighbors call in : we take walks; 
and I really think Mr. Sydenham includes the in- 
structing my London ignorance, amongst the good 
works of that day : he has taught me a great njany 
plants, in our Sunday strolls ; he has shewn me the 
wonderful variety of the forms of leaves, and their 
agreement with the nature of the plant they belong 
to: he has read me a garden- lecture on the re^ 
spectable family of caterpillars ; and in short, I am 
afraid, I love Sunday, partly because I get a little 
wiser on that day than any other.' 

* I should have thought,' said Lord Luxmore, 
* that Sydenham would have been dreadfully fa- 
tigued by then Sunday evening came.' 

* He considers it, I believe,' answered Gertrude, 
^ as his day of rest ; for he seems never to suffer 
himself to think of his occupations . for the other 
days of the week : I observe that he never writer 
on a Sunday; in winter, or bad weather, he may 
have another plan, but at this season, I should 
say, he admires the handy-works of the Almighty 
in the fields.' 

* A pretty thought, my good girl!' said Lord: 
LuxmOFCf ^ Come, Portargis, you are well enough 
to take a turn in the garden : — let us enjoy the 



air/ 



She put an end to the very painful anx- 
iety of her friends, and resumed her suspended en- 
joyments, by returning to Mr. Sydenham's, where 
she found, with the fatmily, Basil Sydenham, who 
li^ying spent a week in the house where Miss 

Brett 
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Sr^vru 9l9^ymg, now came to take leave of his 
AXhetj previous to his going abroad with the bioops 
xtti^T orid^s. She had only to renew her acquaint- 
jince with him; but it was so long since they 
tnety.thM whatever might be his recollection of her, 
through ail the disguise of increased height and ad- 
vance yc«rs» she could scarcely believe Captain 
Sydenham the boy Basil, who had once incurred her 
-d^plepauve liy threshing Portargis, on some young 
offenoe gi!ire& and accepted. 

Bememhering this, and influenced by her partia* 

lity for the viscount, she was not pre-disposed in his 

favor ; but Miss Brett's decided attaehment, Mrs« 

Brett's high opinion, and a walk together in Che 

evening, in whichhe was so obliging as to say, * if 

I had a sister, I should like iher to be just such a. 

^irl ^s you, Oatty,' reconciled her ; and she then 

l)egan fto wish, for the sake of Portargis, thi^ his 

<cousin Md not been on the pomt of quitting the 

jcingdom,'as he jcertaiolyliad much tiie ^vantage of 

ibim i« aedat€oe8S ef jmanners and itninforjoation : 

^uch ivas jbo be ascKifoed to the diflbcence of about 

five years in the age, at this peculiar period of life; 

(but thene was, ewn she coiUd perceive, more than 

ithis tdiiference between them. Basil had much 

jnore character about him : he y^bs, what might, in 

a generalising term, be called much more solid, biO, 

-yet, which greatly surprised her as ^he ibQcatQe^ac* 

^uainted with J>jm, — he was «iuch more chearful ; 

in short, thei^ was ^U tlie disparity tiiat sabsist3 

d>etweeB industry and idleness : the idle may tie 

rdelighted and gay .; imt they we §?ldom happy ,or 

chearful ; 



cbearfal : it is fhe sense of something atchieved, of 
iSonde^HDg (earnt or performed, that reflects its beam 
on the mind, and gives it a luminous surface : the 
coDsciou^ness of wasted hours, of nothing done or 
i^ttempt^, eannot raise the animal spirits ; and if 
others do more, we are first discontented, and then 
envious. 

She now, better than before, understood Mr. 
Sydenbam's -deploring tlie eari s plan of * tlirowing 
his son,' as he truly called it, into the army, not 
only unprcpai«d for that pecuHar profession, but 
«ven for the «tage of the world. In Mr. Sterling 
and Mr. Sydenham, men differing only in the tem- 
^rament of their minds, and separated only by 
paving adopted professions not of a similar ten- 
4ieney, she had seen, what maturity of intellect af- 
fords, the pesuH of diligent enquiry and patient 
€KperieHce; and it was from the furniture of aij 
^dult -mind, t^iather ownlwtd i)cen formed. * In one 
single instance,had she had an opportunity of seemo 
the advafrtagee of age and retirement, supplied by 
correct taste, acuteness of perception, and tho 
cuitiratioD of society ; and Ais was in Mr. Cam 
^t in Basil Sydenham, she saw what nature 
seems to do rarely fw her favorites : she saw that 
fiupeiiorfty of intellect, which is allowed to excuse 
the ^waot of agreeable qualities; and tJl those 
^alities which are admitted in lieu of superior en- 
dowments. 

He had been educated fairly, neither with that 

excessive anticipating eare, that supposes every 

thing good must be taught into existence, nor with 

} any 
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any of that negligence of culture, which leaves the 
\ireeds higher than the corn. His father had, in 
rearing hioi, recollected, that he was, to a very 
great degree, responsible for the most important 
happiness of a fellow-creature, intrusted peculiarly 
to his charge ; and as he never lost sight of thi^ re- 
coUectioij, it was not very likely, that, under a 
sensible and affectionate parent, a gentleman, a 
clergyman, and a scholar, Basil should turn out 
an undutiful child, a mail-coachman, an atheist, 
or a blockhead. It had been the discovery of his 
father's early experience, that a good example went 
a great way in a good education ; and in this point 
he certainly had no cause to accuse himself. Basil 
had never seen any evil till he had learnt to love 
good ; and his early principles were doubly fenced, 
by an esteem for virtue, and a disgust towards vice, 
implanted in his mind, with no more trouble, than 
it generally takes to teach the children of a family 
to be its torments. 

The result of discipline, and early habits of truth, 
juslicc, and industry, had been, in the infancy of 
Basil, an implicit docility, in his advancing youth, a 
rational obedience, and in his atti^inment of n^an- 
hood, a liberal and dignified choice of whatever 
wQjt worthy : be had adopted his profe^sicHi, not as 
an escape from the exertion qf intellect, but as an 
application of what he had gained by it ; and ht 
added the accomplishments of a soldier to the ac-r 
quisitions of an elegant scholar. As spoa as his 
election of his future mode of life was made, his 
father prevented the unsettling effects of such i^ 

cboiQ(?i 
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thoice, by pointing out to him examples within the 
circle of his knoH- ledge, of the regret occasioned by 
an early neglect of learning, in those who thought 
it of little use in a campaign : he made him listeft 
to the futite waitings of Major Rereward, who hav- 
ing quitted tiiie army in the fiftieth year of his 
age, had in vain attempted to ' rub up his Latin/ 
and who, unable to acquire a lov6 for that which ht 
had till now hated, was driven to the alternative of 
back-gammon or net-making: he made him sensi^ 
ble of the gentlemanly advantage of education, of 
the substitute it forms for all that falshood^ by 
which ignorance is disguised, of the barrier it 
5ffers against low pureuits, and of the comfort it 
aflbrds at every period of life ; atid making the in* 
etfease of knowledge ds simple a process as it is iit 
itselfj when not obstriucted by error ot prejudice^ 
h^ eticour^iged the young intelted to shoot vigor- 
ously, wittidul this exhausting itopulse of facilitating 
methods. 

Ill c<^ntersing with him^ on the cultivation^ of 
taste, hfe always shewed his phefference of that con^ 
neeted with b&ok«. ^ It is> after all/ said he, ' thd 
ehea^ti if duly regukted: a pocket-classic is al^ 
most an inexhaustible source of amusement; and 
with a Horace about you, yt>u cati never need com- 
pany to pai^ an hdur. No one eim, more than I 
do^ abhor and dretd idlenesrs ; but I do not alw^rys' 
agree with othi!t% in thdr plaiiis for avoiding it. I 
do not think our neigllbor Bustle^ tbo«i^ ^e is ai^ 
ways emploj^d, Hktt be recommended as a pattern 
of iadustry : Im i^ nem^ qinet bimwl^ ^^^^ ^1 ^^ 

VQL. II. s let 
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let any one near him be so : he goes about hid par 
rish, bribing the young people to marry ; he agree* 
for houses for them; he binds apprentices; he 
makes wills and leases gratis^ be literally ' goes 
About doing good ;' but the merit of it is lost, be*- 
cause it is but the indulgence of his fidgetty spirit; 
and the use, as to himselt^ is destroyed by bis nciver 
leaving himself a moment to think. Neither would 
I imitate my amiable friend, Frank Doubledo, who, 
for fear of losing a moment, has always some petty 
employment to pursue, while his wife or children 
read to him, or he bears some of the younger ones 
their lessons : he has bis fringe- weaving to proceed 
with, while Tom says 'his letters, paper-matches 
to fold, while Sam spells ; borderings for his rooms 
to cut out, if a friend calls in on him, and be has, by 
practice, learned to clear the solitary-board, while 
he reads the newspaper : regular as he is in his^at* 
tendance on public worship, 1 am persuaded he 
would like it better, could he but mend his shoot* 
ing-gloves, or cut open the leaves of a pamphlet, 
while it lasts* . No one could suspect. him to be of 
that race of beings, whom Milton has character* 
ized as, ' for contemplation' and for ^ valor form* 
«d/ 

. The really great mind is, perhaps, more fully 
employed i^ seeiyiing idleness, than these dealers 
in miscellaneous small-Fares : with them there is po 
cpUqction of id^as, no stretch of thought; there can 
be no reasoning, no deduction. 
, It had required some firmness in Mr. Sydenham 
to stand agaipat the maay more lectures he receive 
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$d^ than he €ver gY?w, on the hackneyed subject of 
education. That his son would be ruined, that he 
would blind, stupify, and deject him, that he 
would be fit for notljing but Heaven, for an early 
entrance into which last resource of age and mi- 
sery, he seemed to be preparing him, were the 
comfortable expressions of approbation he heard 
from his neighbors, and some who thought them- 
selves his friends ; but all this moved him not : he 
educated Basil as a child, with a view to the fol'ma;- 
tion of his principles and temper, and as a lad, 
with a more confined attention to his choice of a 
profession ; and when he received from a young 
man whom he had educated, an invitation to place 
him in a regiment, of which his father had the 
command, he was obliged to refuse the offer of 
a diplon^atic connection, which Basil's modest ap- 
preciation of his own merits, made him wish,at least 
deferred, till he was less unfit for it. 
. When Mr. Sydenham had once launched this 
littli^ vessel, in which all his dearest hopes and 
painful solicitudes were embarked, it was in a si- 
tuation not far from that best security under 
Heaven, his own vigilance :. he had opened the 
book of the world, by degrees, on the young sight j 
and knowing the powerful efficacy of the doctrine 
he had invariably taught, he felt confidence sufii- 
cient to allow him to repose on the protection of 
his Maker and his Guide ; and, with overflowing 
gratitude, he soon found that it would be far easier 
to deprive his sotfs corporeal eyes of their power 
of vision, thin to abate the acumen of those of his 
^i|[id* S^^nest to discover, in every sentimisnt and 

# % actwni 
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action, th^t inbereot cbwacter of good and evil> 
which is to b^ found m thUigs seemingly indifier^ 
ent, he was indefatigable in forming his opinions, 
keeping thera open to correction, till they were 
thoroughly traced into tlieir last source, the reveal- 
ed will of tlie Aln)igbty ; and anchored there, the 
world could not have shaken him. 

A character, by nature, cool in its judgments, ar^ 
dent in its pursuits, and invariable in its objects, 
could npt produce consequences other than praise- 
worthy* Young Sydenham was, therefore, by the 
contem[K>raries of his studies, according as. their 
dispositions differed from, or resembled his, fea.red 
for his justice, and envied for his superiority, or 
admired for his attaiQments,confided in, on account 
of bis steadiness, resorted to as a. defender, and 
bejiov^d as a compaiiion. Untowardly for those 
who thought his duty tQ his father, and the inno** 
cence of his life, subjects for their wit and satire^ 
a good perspn, ap.d manners that, won all hearts, 
rendered him, on his entering the lyorld,. rather a 
standard of ff^shion, tban a butt for ridicule. Onp 
of those precious dames, who are fond of havjng 
young men in thjeir ppiera-box, and ol inviting them 
home to supper, had unfortunately, ia the first mor 
roent of surprise, at seeing what she thought ' a 
n^w quarry,' exclaimed, ''Quelle belle t6te!'— r 
This dubbed hini ; and npt even all her ladyship's 
palinode,. when his smile at her overheard exclar 
motion, wap fpllpwed by an excuse for not attend- 
ing her hoi^e, could, overcome the curre^^cy this 
4 . repented 
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repented want of caution had giveii hfrti in the fa- 
shionable world. 

Ignorant as Gei:trude was, she yet saw the al- 
Hiost absolute necessity, that two minds, such as 
Mrs. Brett's description portrayed those of Syden- 
ham and her daughter, must form friendship, ana 
consequently love. Little was said on the subject: 
it seemed too well understood and arranged to 
need discussion : he had every day a letter from 
Miss Brett; and it was his first occupation to re- 
ply to it. If their engagement was mentioned in 
the family, seriously, he replied with a hope, that 
when he was gone, no one would attempt to make 
her insensible tathe precariousnesis of his return : — 
if it was hinted at sportively, he as gaily replied, 
that Mary would probably have many-brillrant of-' 
fers, when he was out of the way. — * Why not se- 
cure her then?' said thie earl. * 'Twould aggra- 
vate misfortune,' h^ replied :, * the ties of kindred 
and of love are the only sources of re^et in falling ' 
in the field of glory ; and the M'oman who loves' 
only her lover ^ will f6el more ju8tifi:edin combating 
the affliction, than she, whose very appellation bids' 
her consider herself as proverbially miserable. In' 
my first campaign, I ma^ fail by my own inexpe- 
rience: she will h4Ve more confidence; when she 
knows I have escaped from danger.' 

The naturally buoyant cheaiffulness of Gertrude's 
mind, had returned to it, with her return to the 
rectory-house; and, disposed to consider every thing 
pteosaiit as an addition to her -personur happiness, 

she 
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she included in her list of indulgences, the oppdf* 
tunity of becoming acquainted with Basil. In all 
her reports of him, when she made her daily visit 
to the viscount, she tried to induce him to take ad^ 
vantage of his example ; but she soon found that, 
before her advice could be effectual, she had a 
mountain of prejudice to remove. Where there 
is no emulation, there is often rivalry ; and though 
l^ortargis was incapable of any malevolent feeling, 
it was easy to perceive that, if friendship requires 
volition, on the part of two persons, the viscount 
and his cousin could never be friends^ If she 
would have acquiesced in the necessity of a daily 
journey to Luxmore-house, it is probable the vis- 
count would have adjourned, sine dk^ the business 
of getting' well ; but this was, in no way, an agree-*^ 
able mode of proceeding, to her on whoin it impo- 
sed the task : not even though it met all possible 
encouragement from the earl, who seemed to en- 
joy an evening spent at the rectory-house, peculi- 
arly, during his son's absence. . Mrs. Brett was 
not deficient in remarking this ; but Gertrude saw 
no cause to attribute the frequency of the earls 
visits, to any thing but the pleasure he found in 
meeting his young relation. 

Mr. Sydenham and Mrs» Brett had not been un- 
just, in the measure of their increased respect and 
esteem for the earl, since his conduct towards Ger- 
trude hftd more than fulfilled their expectations. 
They commended him frankly, ^qd seemed to 
suppose she too must think more highly of him 
than before J but her opinion had undergone no 

ch angc : 



change": she had never suspected, therefore she 
felt no relief from suspicion; and conceiving that 
it must have been her fault had he erred, she could 
give little praise to forbearance, when no opportu- 
nity of not forbearing was afforded. In short, as 
she had never fancied the existence of vice, she 
gave no applause to the triuujph of virtue ; but 
she would have thought herself most eminently 
vain, had shcj fot a moment, supposed any thing in 
her, could have offered temptation to the forgetful- 
ness of a sacred duty, and most miserably helpless 
could she not have made her own behavior the rule 
<^f Lord Luxmore's. 

In a state of enjoyment like her's, it was not ^dif- 
ficult for a young person to forget that it must have 
its termination: without this forgetfulriess, the 
pleasure would have been sadly alloyed ; but the 
recollection did not much harrass her : her morn- 
ings were still devoted to the industrious endeavor 
after every species of useful attainment ; and Basil 
Sydenham aided the views of Mrs. Brett in all 
»he did, by lending every assistance his large scope 
of acquired knowledge afforded ; he wrote for her 
ivhat would forward her in various ways, when she 
should be out of the reach of her instructors ; and 
in his conversation, he tried to enrich her mind 
with new ideas. To teach her to teach herself* was 
a favorite exertion with him ; and not an hour was 
lost that could be improved in this way. 

Portargis was, by a day's omission of her visit, 
driven to find his way to the rectory-house ; and 

shQ 
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$he rejoiced that be could now judge foriumself 
of the advantages hia cousin had ov^r him, apd 
might probably feel a stimulus to worthy purauHs. 
But this was more to be willed than hoped. A, 
young nobleman, taken from a gr^at school, whieirfi 
the freightage of his pockety had distinguished 
bim far more than that of his head, and ^pished 
under Abb i Bonfront, was not very Uk,ely to think; 
the son of a country-rector a riva^i i and softer a. few 
interviews, when Gertrude tri^d to get hi^ opipioa^ 
be was prepared to answer her, by shewing 4 won- 
derful degree of sagacity : he adn^tted all ahe said 
in favor of young Sydenham ; but he assured her> 
he knew perfectly * the trick of th§ tliiog.:' he was 
certain that Ba^il Sydenham went on ' the plan of 
pleasing,' and this would always succeed : hja kn&iv 
Va fellow' at Eton, who had done ju3t the same,, 
and lor a few months canted himself intQ the 
good graces of the head-r^a&ter; but it tujnod out 
^ a fiat thing,' and he was quite de&pised $or it 
She might rely on it, such men were iiever to 
be trusted ; and he certainly slK>qld nev^r go on 
that plan. 

Though it was impossible^ tbat,^ i^Ut^^ed e^ young 
Sydenham i»nd Miss Brett w^re, aiiy jealousy w the- 
part of Lord Portargis fOjulfd be reasonable,, he 
shewed his uneasiness a.t Gertrude'^ def^r^nqe.. for 
his cousin, so openly, that hq callqd forth th^. in- 
tolerable \^eapon whi<^ the earl n^ver failed, to 
pioduce as hi^ ^ ultimB. ratig;* fiV^M^ san^t^ sprt 
QfndiQul^ wHh wb»Qh hoy r^tur^.tQ tbe «ectory- 

bouse 
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hou^e had been accomplished, was how mdife use 
of, if possible, to drive hio) from it, btit in vain: 
the attempt fH*oduced an effect, indeed, but one 
&r more likely to accelerate^ than to retahl th^ 
purpose tigainst which it was directed : reserve 
now took the place of bold incaution ; not a word, 
not a look we^ directed to Gertrude, when he 
thought himfidf observed: be became mysterious 
and cunning : his ma-miers assumed thig tone of 
adult years ; and it waai only in those rare n>6ment» 
when he hoped no one trta on the watch, that he 
dared whisper to her a fbw words, indicating some 
* very serious intention.'— In his glove he carried 
generally some morsel of paper, on which was 
written, ready to be passed into her bai^d, the 
frankest assurance, that he was going to do all she 
could wish, and exprest in sucli a way as preclud- 
ed her from destroying, by communicating, lau- 
dable projects depending on her delicacy for their 
exertion. 

The final period of a truantry, nowjextendcd ixr six 
weeks, at lenglh arrived; and when the day of return 
waa fixed, fear of the consequences of this stolen 
pleasure, took the place of all Gertinixfe's delightful 
ideas. UnwMing as all wer6- to part from her, no 
one thought it lit to urge her stay : anxiety for her, 
the innocent sufferer under the caprice of good 
nature, oecu^iod the minds^ of friends*, to whom her 
integrity- had recommended- her, and who could 
judge of the situation to^ Which: rfie was retarning. 

To 



I 
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To give her up to those whose claims they had ito 
rightto dispute^ Mas to. place her in an equal prox-* 
imity to the earl^s partiality^ the v^iscbunt's ardor^ 
and the countesfis resentment i had thetrial\a\vait-: 
ing her, required nothing but patience and resig-*' 
nation, any one would have answered for her en- 
durance ; but, assailed on all sides^ and in various 
Ways, it was to be feared she. might take shelter 
against the parents in the tenderness of the son, teu'^ 
derness, blended with good qualities, . but linked 
with such headstrong passion, as made its duratiQU/ 
end its conduct^ equally questionable. Had Lord 
Fortargis been fairly treated, had his father been 
true to himself, and no such tutor as Abb^ Bon**^ 
front to be purchased, he might at this time, have 
suppliipd the place of a brother to Gertrude ; but. 
his mind expanded only to embrace ideas of the: 
turf and the town, of what was elegant, and would 
be fashionable ; and there was, at present^ small 
chance for his being wiser or better than, his fa- 
ther had hitherto shewn himself. 

He had now, at near sixteen, outstript the earl 
in height, and his countenance, hardly manly, re- 
tained thpse marks of ingenuousness that give hope, 
and, awaken interest : he had taste enough for po- 
etry, tp.see be0.uties in right honorable sonnet^ and 
rustic epics; and there was, in his mind, a sort of 
gratitude to that which spared him labor in the 
comprehension of it, that made him generally com- 
mend it,: hjB had even tried his own- pQwers, in 
praise pf Gertrude Aubrey; but the labors of his 

musQ 
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ttiuse being a secret, it is to be questioned whether' 
even practice could here *make perfect ;Vber criti-' * 
cism could do no good : a mongi'el education, such' 
as his, left no chance for her b^ing heard. To riiusid 
he had a natural impulse ; and it was his earnest 
request, that she vl^ould, at the first oppofttitlitj^' 
acquire it : his good nature and thoughtlessness 
made him, on seeing her improve under Mrs/ * 
JBrett's instruction, offer to borrow of a friend, a 
sum of money, sufficient for the purchase of an . 
instrumeilt, and for gaining instruction ; but ar- 
dently as she wished to possess the power in ques- 
tion, she could not accept the pleasure, ori such 
terms. Her generosity certainly possessed k\\ its 
merit; for so little did his lordship comprehend her' 
gentle refusalj that he thought and called it ' a 
strange piece of stiffness ;' but the default of praise 
could not influence her to retract. 

This young man, whose character' was now 
forming itself, without his consciousness or trou^ 
ble, had) ever since his removal, been starving 
down his talents, whatever they were, till it was . 
impossible to trace from the present ruins for 
what the superstructure was designed : like many 
otliers, he might have been a scholar, if he w^ould 
have taken half the pains to acquire learning that 
he bestowed on shifting through his education in 
ignorance; and he might have reared a crop of 
good sense in his mind, if he had not learnt "from' 
his last tutors, that diametrical opposition to re-' . 
ceived opinions, is an excellent substitute : consist 

ently 
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cntly with this discovery, and finding th€ govern^ 
ment of hb country a monarchy, he declared him- 
self democratical, without once perceiving his own. 
interest in the question : the religion of that coun- 
•try being, unfortunately for him, Christianity, ho 
armed himself^ from the store- house of Abbe Bon- 
front, with a few rusty weapons of Deism, under 
the protectioa of which, he could laugh at * the 
nonsense, of a confirmation, to which he .iiad pro 
Jorma submitted. In conversation^ if he could not 
contradict, he could, in the language of parlya- 
nient^j amend,' which came to much the same suni 
total of eflfect : his opinions were now fast settlin^^ 
and, with the exception of all he loved, the wlo 
and jubeo of the Roman satyrist was his law. 
But still all was open to correction in him : he 

* Wishing our work, as well as our dress and mautiers, to 
be of tike Uut half^hour of the fashion, we take all the pains 
in, our power, to secure the fashionable pronunciation of 
this important word ; at the same time, leaving the most 
perfect liberty to all our best friends, to revolve iu their 
minds, what derivation can possibly justify us, and whethet 
if the word is to undergo any alteration, there would not bd 
more good sense in omitting the i when we write» than in 
tuniing it into y when we speak. To save trouble to those 
of our readers, who have just got themselves into a comfort- 
a±rle^ loungiirg state on their sopha, we will assure them, tiiac 
Ueyodct Norman French, they will not trace the radix of this 
fii&hk)n. Bu.^, detesting all obstinate resistance to new modes 
and improvements, we hold ourselves in readiaess, as soon 
as parliament is established, to say, with the Somersetshire 
peasantry, Kiow for Cow j and with the Norfolk farmers, 
JlK/irfofMcronf. 

could 
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could Still be soothed and persuaded; and could 
Gertrude have transferred her power over him, to 
any one who might have used it safely, it^ was not 
too late, after tjie foundation Ijaid by Mr. Syden- 
ham, to make Lord Portargis respectable and 
amiable. 



~' \ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Cowcersation on interesting suhjects^ such as How to escape # 
scolding? What chance nf a husband f — Liberty not alway% 
desired. More good advice* female hebruisis* ELlZAt 
BETH SMITH! 

To guard, as far as admonition could guard, a^inst 
tliose dangers which could not threaten till tliere 
was no one to defend, Mr* Sydenham, in the last 
morning of Gertrude's stay, repeated to her those 
assurances of friendship and support, which were 
sincerely njade in the prospect of their being soon 
claimed. To persuade a gentleman to write a let* 
ter, we have often found one of our hardest taske; 
but not even Mr. Sydenham could prevail on Lord 
Luxmore, though he knew his aunt ill and unable, 
and she had recommended it by a few scarcely- le-r 
gible words, to write to his wife, who, it was to be 
supposed, was, long before this time, at home, and 
probably settled in some plan of exclusion for poor 
Gertrude ! Her friends, whose fears were alive to 
every possibility, pictured to their imaginations, 
and not iibsurdly, the probability that she might 
not even gain admittance at the countess's ; and 
with this contingency, Mc Sydenham wished his 
lister to make her acquainted, that she might not 
•be stunned when she was to act. It was agreed^ 
not to alarm her by expressing any fcar^ connected 

iiith 
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Vrith the subject, but simply to urge on her the ne* 
cessity of endeavoring to explain, or callinor on the 
earl ta explain, her detention^ and to recommend to 
her that submission to authority, and that recogni^ 
tion of dependence, which the haughty and the 
vain are seldom fastidious enough to refuse. 

But when this measure was to be carried into 
effect, Mr. Sydenham could not perceive the con-^ 
versafion leading towards it, without shrinking 
from the distress it might occasion, and almost en- 
deavoring to avert it ; and seeing Mrs. Brett snrile 
at his opposing his own suggestions, he withdrew, 
lest he should hear the sob or see the tear which he 
feared must follow, even the kindest expressions of 
his kind-hearted sister, whom he left to tell what 
they feared, to recommend what he advised, and in 
case of necessity, to obtain from Gertrude a pro- 
mise that, putting herself under the protection of no 
one, she would, should Lady: Luxmore refuse to 
accept her, quit Lord Luxmore's carriage, and go 
immediately to the house of a lady, who lived but 
a few paces from the countess's, and who was al- 
ready prepared to receive her. With her, she was to 
remain that night, and in a few days, or probably 
the next morning, return with her to that which 

. was, in future, to be her permanent home, the rec^ 
tory-house of Luxmore. 

. It was a proof of their reliance on the ingenu- 
ousness of her, for whom they were anxious as • 
well as of their modest appreciation of their own 
IK>wjers of attraction, that those who gave this in- : 

jujnctioD, did not perceive the temptation it carried. 

But 
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JBut even to her whom it respected, thie wasdoty at 
the moment, evident. Aware of whs^t she owed to 
Lady Luxmore, and dreading the shadow of that 
* degentmua vice, ingratitude/ nothing could have 
consoled her under the forfeiture of her protection^ 
by any act of her own ; and when she replied, with 
tears of acknowledgment, that she hoped ^he 
should not be cast a burden on friends to whom she 
already was so very deeply indebted, it Was Iter re^' 
solution, even on her knees, and on the threshold^ 
to intreat forgiveness, and re^admission into a.hous6 
that had no charms but what her honest heart 
ascribed to it. 

The same kind anxiety which had driven Mr, 
Sydenham from this conference, called hitn back 
before it was ended ; and it relieved him much tD 
see in Gertrude's countenance, increased firmness 
and a settled composure^ he had something not un?. 
pleasant to tell her : Lord Luxmore had spoken, 
to him on the subject of her return, and had been 
explicit enough to remove a great part of the 
anxiety entertained by her friends on that point 
Mr. Sydenham did not enter into any detail ; but he> 
could assure her that Lord Luxmore would not 
suffer her to be blamed for, that which was simply* 
obe(}ience in her.. What had passed, seemed tO' 
have raised the earl in his cousin's esteem ; andnt 
was probable that they would part with increased 
regard. 

The travellers were to set out after breakfast ; 
and having dispatched all her preparations, and 
packed up, with the greatest care, aU thM belongs 

cd 
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ed to the little initiation she had obtained in various 
branches of elegant knowledge. Gertrude was at 
leisure for a farewell-circuit of the gardens, before, 
as she thought, any one was out of the house; but 
she was mistaken. She met Mr. Sydenham walk- 
ing alone, and in deep thought ; he was not dis* 
pleased to be interrupted^ but made her take his 
arm, telling her she had been the subject of his ru- 
minations, and chearfuUy assuring her that his 
heart was much lighter for the conversation he had 
had with Lord Luxmore. 

' And now/ said he, * as chance has tlirowtt 
you in my way^ and the temptation to break through 
a resolution I had made, not to speak to you on 
one subject, is really too great to be withstood, 
will you forgive me if I ask yoa a very plain ques- 
tion ?' — * Certainly, Sir ; you have a right to say 
any thing.' 

^ I claim no right, my dear, but the interest 
I feel for you ; and that prompts me to ask if you 
can guess what Lady Luxmore's plans for you are?' 

—She shook her head. 

* Forgive me, I have begun ; and I must pro- 
ceed. I should be sorry to distress you : you are 
at liberty to be silent; but let me ask, do you know 
of any intention that concerns you, on the part of, 
or respecting a gentleman whom I have once or 
twice seen at her hjuse, and have met at other 
places in London ; a gentbman who seems to be 
extremely intimate with Lady Luxmore, and, 1 sup- 
pose, with her uncle — Do you know whom I mean?' 
— * Mr. Carr, I should suppose.' — ' You are 

VOL. II, T right; 
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right ; and now tell mm ingenuously all you knoir 
oh this subject — has Wr. Can* ever expressed any 
particular regard for you ? or do you think Lady 
Luxmore wishes he should r* 

' O ! no, Sir : Mr. Carr never exprest to me any 
mSire than the kmdnc^s he would, I suppose, feel 
for aay one situated as I am^ and I cannot hnagine 
that Lady Lbxtiidre wishes he should/ 

' I doubt whether your judgment is quite cor- 
rect. What makes you think she does hot wish 
itr 

* She seems not to like Mr. Carfto pay me any 
attention ; though I have known him so long, 
and he used to be very kind to me ; but now, I 
think, he is afraid of offending her, by noticing me. 
She likes to have him with her ; and she sets hiih 
up, I must confess, to judge of me, in a way not at 
all pleasant to me ; ever since I can remember, all 
my faults were always told to him. Even when I 
tvas such a child as to dip my finger into the tureen 
of pea-saup, out of curiosity to know what pea- 
soup was, it was told to Mr. Carr, and he was bid 
to lecture me. I was very angry. 1 did not per- 
ceive what he had to do with me, or the soup ; but 
I was forced to submit, and he was not severe.' 

* It is rather reasoniiig from contraries to found 
your argument on the right given to Mr. Carr, to 
judge of you ; but, on the whole, I suppose Lady 
Luxmore has no.intention on the subjefct. Is he 
employed to commisnd as well as to blame you ? — 
have you ever heard Lady Luxmore praise you t6 
himr' 

1 • 3he 
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* She never praises me, Sir. I dare say, she 19 
afraid it might make me conceited ; she has some* 
times, I know, stopt Mr. Sterling when he has ap-* 
proved what I have done, aqid Mr.^ Carr has been 
present.' 

* Well ! this is all consistent. But no^ tell me^ 
ere you not aware of ^^ome partiality on the part 
of Mr. Carr, which he is too prudent to express ?* 

* I eannot tell, indeed, Sir. ' 

* Has it ever been hinted to you by any on**?' 

* O ! yes ; often. One of Lady Luxmore's most 
intimate acquaintance has often spoken of it; and 
the servants, who you know always suppose a plot 
in every thing, would teaze me with it, if I listened 
to them, which, in my situation, would be extremely 
foolish.' 

* Well ! and now Gertrude,' pursued Mr. Sy- 
denham, 'you must tell me what you yourself 
think on the subject. You may trust me ; no 
being on earth shall know what you tell me ; not 
even if I live to see you Carr's wife, which I own I 
should much like, will I ever divulge what you say. 
You may as well tell me, for I have become ac- 
quainted with him lately. I suppose, were he to 
make you an offer, you would reject him, as bein^ 
a little older than yourself.' 

* * If you would have me speak explicitly, my 
dear Sir, you have only te command me — you' 
need not remind me of the right your friendship 
and kindness give you. For myself, 1 'can truly 
say, I look forward to nothing but the gettii>g my 
living by my industry ; therefore any affectation 

T S would 
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.fvotfld be ridiculous. If Mr. Carr should ever 
condescend to think of me, which I never suffer 
myself to suppose probable, I certainly shoukl not 
make any objection. Ignorant as I am of . the 
ivorldy it is better he should be older ; but I know 
you will not tell him again/ 

.* Then, on the whole, you do not disapprove 
him.' 

* O! no, indeed. But now, I dare say yoii 
ivill misunderstand me, and either call me conceit- 
ed, or suppose me in love, which I should not like 
to be thought.' 

- * You are a good girl. I will not think you 
conceited ; and, unless you are very cunning, yoil 
are not in love.* 

* My dear Sir, what can I know of love? Think 
what my situation is, and what sort of an education 
I have scraped together; and then judge whether it 
would not be very presumptuous in me to chuse for 
myself; beside, I really do think young womett 
must get their, romantic ideas from books ; and the 
books I get at, would rather teach me to fence my- 
self against that and every inordinate affection.' 

, * I wish, my dear girl, that this sort oi fencing 
were more generally taught young ladies; we should 
not then have so many melancholy instances of in- 
sanity and vice. But you say you have not learn- 
ed the science and practice of love in the books 
yoa. have read. I grant it, yet I should have 
thought, my cousin the young viscount's explana- 
tory lessons would not have been wholly thrown 
away/ 

* O! now, 
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* O! now, Sir, I see you laugh at me. Well f 
I dare say I deserve it. But I hope you do not 
imagine I pay any attention to Portargis's mad 
kindness : if this is love, I hope I never shall be 
the object of it : it would frighten me. I love Por- 
targis with all my heart O ! you do not know 
how good he can be when left to himself; but t am 
sure this Abb^ Bonfront has done him no good ; 
he would have been very different had he been 
your son, Sir ; and I hope still to see him very dif^ 
ferent from what he is. He does not know any 
thing, I hope, of Mr. Cam I would not have him 
fancy any thing.' 

* No, nor I, my dear ; he would send Carr a 
challenge for having ever set at the same table with 
you ; and Carr could return it only by a rod. Come^ 
if you will tell me your own private opinion of 
Carr, I will let you off.' 

' I hardly can ; he is extremely well informed, 
very good-humored, very kind-hearted, very sensi-* 
ble, and perfectly a (gentleman.' 

^ Indeed ? and pray in what manner does he 
treat yDu ? with familiarity or distance ?' 

' He has always behaved to me in a way that 
gives me a higher idea of his goodness than if he 
bad been much kinder.* 

* What do you mean ?' 

* Why, you must understand that there are a 
few gentlemen who visit Lady Luxmore, and who 
have known me for her poor girl, her foundling, 
as she sometimes calls me, ever since my poor mo-^ 
tber wept away; some of them still treat me like a 

child; 
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child ; and it is very disagreeable ; but Mr. Carr'g 
.conduct has varied as my years have increased ; 
and nothing can be so gratifying as his respect' 

' Then seriously, if you were to be waked one 
May morning, and told you must get up, and be 
married to Mr. Carr, you would say ^ AUons/ 

* Not, perhaps, exactly so ; but I will confesi^ 
that if Lady Luxmore and Mr. Carr have any 
thought of releasing me, I ought to be very much 
obliged to them ; and if I were treated, as I dare 
say you would treat me^ I should feel thanklul ; 
and I could make myself very happy.' 

* Yqu are right, my good girl,* said Mr, Syden- 
ha,m encouragingly; / and I honor you for your 
frankness. I. will tell you, In return, all I know 
on thp subject we have been speaking on. Mr. 
Carr certainly has mentioned you \n terms that 
make ipe suspect he sees your value* Do not 
suppose I inei^n more than I say ; he fa^d never 
spoken to me directly on the subject; nor do I^ 
indeed, know whether there is, what is call^ my 
underst£^nding, between him and Lady Luxmore 
on it; but that he thinks well of you, I. am sure; 
that he thinks of mq.rrying, J suspect ; an4 that 
inbney is not his pursuit, I am persuaded. But 
while I say this, bear in your mind the possibility 
that I may be mistaken ; or that,, if I flm not, still 
many things may occur to hinder wbe^t seems pro* 
Imble. At qU events, whether I am right or 
wrong, yquT prudence is to provide against the 
worst, I hope, that you have to apprehend, the 
fh^aoe of b^iqg left siujdenly to shjft for.yourself. 

Should 
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Should you have the misfortuqe, for ^ pQisfprtunft 
it certainly would bfe, to lose L^dy Ly^npore, qr hef 
protection, before you h^ve ?uiy prqvi^ipp, ypu 
m\x^t depend only on your own discretion. I need 
not, I hope, repeat, that all thfit nay sister, pr I, can 
do, is your's ; but werp I to suffer such prqfessions 
to paralyse ypur exertipps, I should (|p you irrepar 
rable injury. — All young wojpen,ip the present statp 
qf society, qugbt to take wj^rning by the fj^te of na- 
tions, as well as of ipdividu^ls, and thipk, as provir 
gently ge b^y^ ^re ^Hght to do, hovy they $baU 
maintain themselKeg. }dlepess and infaniy would 
h^ve Uttle ^llufpiiiept fpr persons not radically 
bad, if industry were an early habit, and the^meaiis 
fif an hQpest livelihood ^t h^and. I resort, my dear 
yPMRg friend, tP integral expressions, ^nd simpjp 
ipode^ of thinking. I do not talk to you of ' mak- 
ing f^gentepl iise pfypup ti^lpnts,' or procuring ^ap 
•elegant sufficiency :' wp b^ve lived to see false 
idp^ cpoipelled to link themselves with true ones ; 
(M^d I tb^efore spe^k of ^ an honest livelihood,' of 
• ^ earning your d9,ily bread,' of ' tBinking how you 
arp jto be fed andcloathed;' and these are the no- 
tions I would have in your head. You have good 
sense, and ypu baye been compelled to learn pru- 
dence; and that you m^ duly estimate the bles- 
sings bestowed on you, 1 would have you toreseev 
that a time may come, when you may look back on 
these days, which are now^ I knovy, tertile in vexa- 
tions, either as the foundation of increased happi*^ 
ness, such as I hope and pray may be your lot, or 
§j( less inj^oler^ble than you may think them now. 

That 
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That you are not discontented^ is a proof of a welk 
Regulated mind. I see^ with pleasure, your thirst 
for knowledge, and your acquaintance with the 
Scriptures : I like yoqr respect for them. Believe 
me, I speak neither lightly nor professionally, but 
from conviction ; the study of them is the best that 
books can afford. They are, you are well ^ware, 
an existing miracle ; and my i^dvice to you in in? 
preasing your acquaintance with theqi, is, to be de- 
pided and firm. Read no peculiar Bible — no prh 
nfote Bible — no sectarian Bible — nq commentariesj^ 
110 oppositions, except those of high and received 
authority. We have a set of people now at work, 
. some ,with very good, and some, I am afraid, with 
very . bad intentions, who, totally ignorant of the 
priginal language, and even the first translation* 
of the Scriptures, presume to set up to expound 
them. Were you acquainted with them in all the 
languages I have readtheni m, ypq would laugh id 
imagine the turn tliat would have been given to the 
ppinions of these elucidators, if they bad happened 
to have been born in any other country, or to havia 
learnt their belief in Christianity in any tongue huy 
English. Translations niade to ser^e purposes^ 
you, g^s of the Chi^rch of England, have nothing ta 
do with. I could convince you, and a time will 
pome, I hope, when I may have J^n opportunity of 
ponvincing you, pf the unfair methods that have 
been pursued to disfigure pur standard of belief and 
action. I could shew you reasoning and proof, to, 
Y^hich we are told by a set of men who des^ve, I 
don't know what, to submit which would not »a- 
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flsfy a eountry-jurv', and could prove to you that, 
under the pretence of increasing our liberty, an 
unreasonable empire is assumed on a mere ipse 
divitf over our understandings and our consci* 
ences« Against all this danger, which you will 
own, as it could be none to the deaf and blind, can 
be none to any but those who chuse to hear and 
tsee, I giv^j you my best advice. Think it a suffi- 
cient reason for your persevering in the pure faith 
of our church, that in it you were educated— and 
remember the precept * Meddle not with them that 
are given to change ;' I am sorry to say tliat, in 
nine instances out often, where persons have adopt- 
ed a new mode of belief, the cause may be traced 
up to some consideration of personal convenience; 
but with this, you and I have at present no concerq. 
You will, in a few years, 1 fear, have another, and 
I foresee it may be a stronger temptation, to resist; 
it may tempt you, as it comes under the guise of 
what is highly laudable, You will not suspect 
me of a wish to abridge the rational pleasures or 
worthy pursuits of your sex. I would have all of 
you, who have fair talents, and sufficient powers of 
application, improve them to the utmost ; and I 
pever could perceive that a woman was the worse, 
^venfora classical education, unless her mind was 
of too contracted a si^e to bear any ornament-— you 
will therefore acquit me of any narrow prejudice, if 
J say, for it is on ipature deliberation that I say it, 
I think the growing fashion of ladies learning He- 
l^rew, highly dangerous to themselves. Do not 
^uppo^e, ^lien I spea)c of ladies iq general, that I 
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mean to prohibit the study to all individuals of the 
female sex; there bavebeeoi and are, wom^Qwho 
ought to follow the impulse of attainment to its ut- 
most limits ; it seems designed by Providence that 
they should ; they are eminently gifted, and they 
should be pre-eminently diligent; but when I 
heard Lady Sophia Skimtrash say, the other day, 
at Dr. Chatterpie's dinner, that she was in dqubt 
whether she should ^ take a master' for Italian or 
]EIebrew, I could not but feel disgusted, and consi- 
dtt how dangerous it must be for a bead, weak 
enough to feel tl^e wavering she described, to sit 
down her own translator, commentator, and ex- 
pounder of that law by which we must all, not 
only live but be ultimately judged. I own, when 
first I heard of this incipient taste, which is hardly 
yet ' come out,' it wore a specious appearuice to 
my apprehension : I^cpuld not but say it was highly 
reasonable, if we rejected transli^tions as impei&ck 
sources of amusement or information, that we 
should rc^ad for ourselves the law to which we are 
to subnait ; but I soon saw my error, and that if the 
jfashipn obtains, oyr faith will be as various aii our 
intellectual powers and bur follies.' 

' I will venture to say,' continued Mr. Sydeiv* 
hap, ' that Liuiy Sophia Skimtrash, and all of her 
cWss, need informing, that there is a large dismal 
hefithj which, to act fairly and consistently,! they 
oughj; to explore before they think of what. Lady 
Sophia P»1U ' the ho^rers of the Hebrews on the 
banks pfthiB Jordan.' I caoaotsay I am much in 
fcfur ^f Jber My»l>ip's rifling or i:iead»ng . theip, if 

shQ 
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she is allured by $uch fantasies. But I do not mean 
to criticise others, I only wish to warn you ; take my 
advice in good part, whether you follow it or not ; 
and remember that on this and all other similar 
subjects of decision and judgment, there can be no 
blame attached to a regular proceeding in mental 
improvement: — it would be tyranny to shut a gate, 
even in the farthest possil)le horizon, against fair in^ 
dustry or genuine talent ; but I have no mercy 
an those, who, with no better spurs than pride and 
curiosity, and without knowing any thing of what 
they are undertaking, bound over that coyntry 
which lies open to their view, to penetrate into ano- 
ther, which they know they can neither cultivate 
nor adorn, which can bear no fruit for them, and in 
which they have no legal possessions. When you 
are a classical scholar, and feel the want of it, it is 
time enough fovt/ou to l^rn Hebrew *. 

Gertrude 

' * In any connection of female talents, and the direction 
t( them towards attaining the language ef the Scriptures, the 
6nly writings that can tempt to the study of Hebrew, it is 
impossible not to contemplate with every affection of the 
heart, and every sentiment of admiration, that prodigy of 
duRCOUKTRY Elizabeth Smith. The name, to which. :we 
have dedicated our work, will acquit us, in what we havesaid, 
bf any wish beyond that of checking pertness and presump- 
tion; we have heard too much lately of * young ladies in*^ 
tending to learn Hebrew,' to pass the matter over j but any 
one, with a t^nth part of Elizabeth Smith's endowments, 
shall halve oar encouragement to try, only allowing us pre- 
viously to hint, on the authority of a scholar, that there are 
words in Hebrew precisely alike, not only of different parts 
of speech, bpi of ten or twenty different meanings, utterly 
- ■ ' irrelative 
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Gertrude was expi^essing her gratitude for thid 
parental interesti and promising the fullest adoption 
of all Mr. Sydenham's precepts, when they were 
summoned to the farewell-breakfast. Lord Lux-^ 
more, distressed at seeing the regret which she 
could not dismiss from the expression of her coun* 
tenance, talked of future visits and intermediate 
correspondence* Basil Sydenham bid her com* 

irrelative to each other, of any one of which a lady may raak« 
lier choice as hest suits her fancy. 

We cannet name Elizabeth Smith slightly, and though it 
appears an inverted compliment, we must confess that, after 
all the judicious pains taken by her biographer, and after 
every thing possible to be effected by letting her merits speakf 
for themselves, the world can have but a dim sight of that 
which may be called almost the itispiration of her mind.- If 
it was the praise of Margaret Roper, who, from her father, 
must have had every assistance in acquiring learning, and,' 
from his library, every facility in solving her doubts, that she 
corrected a passage in Saint Chrysostum, what ought we not 
to say of this lost treasure of our time, who often in a situa- 
tion that precluded mental repose, and at a distance from 
every source of information, with not a dictionary or lexicon 
within her reach, obtained a more accurate knowledge thaa* 
many regularly bred scholars have gained of the learned 
languages. Nothing but tht sight of her papers, or fac^simile 
engravings of them in their icrap state of existence, can giv^ 
an idea of that acumen which often superseded the necessity 
of labor, and that labor which seemed as if relying on no 
acumen, A minor excellence we will record, as an import* 
ant lessoQ, the astonishing neatness of all she did. Elizabeth 
Smith was no hat iq the creation ; she w£^ no slattern amongst 
her sex ; she was a lovely young woman, of (eniinine habits, 
^nd of uncon^mon piety and virtue ; quite as ivteresting aa 
if she had been ignorant, and quite as accomplished iu elci. 
gant arts aji if ihe; had had aq taste for learaing^ 
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pare her parting with that he had to undergo, 
while Lord Portargis was making good his own 
pretensions, in French to his dog ; and watching, 
he scarce knew why, except from his love of 
change and motion, for the carriage to drive to the 
door; and the 'permanent inhabitants of the rec- 
tory-house seemed to feel too much their own share 
in parting from Gertrude, even to endeavor to les- 
sen the pain her quitting them gave her. 

The anxiety which she had felt for the reception 
Bhe might meet from Lady Luxmore on her return, 
much as it had lately embittered her stay, now, 
without abating her regret, served as a stimulus to 
her alacrity in setting out. None but those who 
have lived under tyranny, and who have felt every 
pleasure dearly bought by the seldom disappointed 
expectation of reproof and anger, can tell how ef- 
fectually it counterbalances all selfish regard : the 
heart that expects to be wounded, thinks its safety 
cheaply purchased by foregoing all soothing sensa- 
tion. When Gertrude was forced to turn her 
thoughts towards London, she would have relin- 
quished every indulgence her future life could pro- 
mise, to have been insured against the resentment 
she had almost persuaded herself she n^erited. All 
her reliance on the earl's power to screen her from 
impending wrath, vanished : she lost even her con- 
fidence in his willingness ; and if the friendship of 
the persons she was quitting, was to be resorted to, 
she felt that it must be as a shelter from the most 
abject poverty and disgrace. 

One circumstance might have given her comfort 

aQd 
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and assurance : she could have encountered mucbk 
and borne much vfith the support and consolation 
of good Lady Mary Sydenham's regard ; and she 
flattered herself that when in London she might 
make some attempts at kindness ; but since she had 
left Luxmore, the accounts of her healtli were gra* 
dually worse; and there was now cause to fear her 
wish to see her native place had in them a cha^ 
xacber of prophecy. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



A Journey to Lonion, InajdeUtuSi An anxious tarnvt^. ' A 
mclanchoty c^dcm A disposition to he content. . The visitors* 
Lordly champions. Retrieving time. 

These painful reflections and anticipations, were 
interrupted by riotice that all was in readinesls. Mrs. 
Brett's last kiiSs made the trembling tears quit their 
hold ; arid Lord Luxmore, with * cette politesse la 
plus ainldble,celle qui prend le ton de I'inter^t/ put 
Gertrude into the carriage, and placing her with 
the utmost care, iseemed not sorry to end tbe rivalry 
of kindness, by setting off' 

An adept, by necessity, in self-government, she 
presently recollected,5that by indulging her regret, 
she was tnaking an ill requital for the favors she 
was receiving : she, therefore, strove to take some 
interest id' the uninteresting objects set forth on 
the level of the cduntrj^ As soon as her counte- 
nance afforded any Encouragement, the earl imr 
proved ft by questions, tending to discover thp 
subject of her last conversation with Mr. Syden- 
ham. She repeated the topics of his good advicq, 
to which his lordship gave his hearty approbation, 
occasionally throwing in * To be sure,* * Certainly/ 
- — < Vastly good,' — -' Highly proper,' — ^ Extremely^ 
becoming his ptofession/ — * Quite worthy oF tiiy 

old 
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old friend ;* but when, fearing that an abnipt conclu^ 
sion would indicate concealment, she, in her sim* 
plicity, proceeded to say, that Mr, Sydenham had 
even been so good as to offer her a home, should 
she ever want it, his lordship muttered * Imperti- 
nent ;' and she found she had said a few words too 
much. 

' * What,' said the viscount, laying bold on her 
arm, as she sat between him and his father, * is 
there any chance, Gatty, that my mother may 
part from you?' 

* No, no, nonsense !' interposed Lord Luxmore. 

* Look, Miss Aubrey, at the very singular effect 
of the sun on that field where the linen is laid out 
to whiten. Do my eyes deceive me ? or does it 
really appear covered with rainbows?* 

* I see it as you do, my lord,' she replied, I have 
seen such an effect before/ 

' Have you, indeed? I cannot say I ever did. 
How do you account for it?' 

* When I saw it, it was as we passed a bleach-' 
ing-ground iii the neighborhood of London ; and 
from what Mr. Sydenham has taught me, I con- 
ceive it to be the reflection of the sun's rays in the 
exhalation ; it is very pretty.' 

* But, Gatty, I say,' interposed the viscount ; 
•tell me/ 

* I was very niuch surprised,* said the earl, 

* when I was travelling in the vicinity of Turin, 
one excessively hot day, to observe the very vi- 
sible motion of the air: at about my own height 
from the ground, it wad quite perceptible.' 

' Twice^* 
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^ Twice/ said Gertrude, ' I have seen it : once 
was on a very dry common at noon, in a very hot 
day; and the other time wa,s in Dr. Herschel's gar- 
den at Slough, when I was standing alrldost close to 
thfe cast-iron machinery of his great telescope, in a 
day when tiie thermometer was at 90 in the shade:' 

^ And what?' said his lordship, ' have yoii ever 
visited Herschel ?' 

* In coming from Oxford, Mr. Sterling would 
have shewn me Dr. Herschel's telescope ; but he 
was from home, arid I, therefore, saw only the 
outsidel' 

* The fox and the stork. Miss Aubrey; you had 
only the outside of the dish to lick.' 

* True, piy lord, but it was something even to 
seejthat; in my situation, every thing is a favor/ 

* But Gatty,' again began the viscount, Vtell 
me, is my mother going to part from you ? Is there 
any chance?' 

* What an ugly cdw !' said Lord Luxmore, * I 
cannot endure a sheet-cow.^ 

^ There is but one thing worse,' said Gertrude, 
* and that is a ribbon-cow. We have all sorts in the 
fields about the New Road.' 

* I do not know which is the worst, replied the 
earl.' 

' The ribbon-cow^^ said she, * looks as if she 
were sewn together with white thread.' 

* No,' said the earl, ' she looks as if she was 
. cracked.' 

* But then would the stripe be white ?' 

VOL. n. u * True/ 
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* True ; very good, very good ; upon my word ; 
ha! ha! ha! ha!' 

But * ha ! ha ! ha ! ha !' would not stop Portar- 
gis : again he returned to the charge. * But I say, 
Gatty, what's the chance?' 

Lord Luxmore hopeless, gave up tlie contest; 
and she answered, ' There is, I fear, a great chancy 
that Lady Luxmore may be very angry at my quit- 
ting London and being so long out of it, and 
neglecting what she and Mr. Sterling had left me 
to do ; and of the consequences I am no judge^ 
I have been away so many weeks I and I suppose 
Lady Luxmore must have . been at home a long 
time.' 

' She might have had the manners to write to 
you/ said the viscount, 'As for her behaving 
most abominably, I confess there is a vei7 good 
chance ; for, since I have had the honor of her ac-? 
quaintance, Lord bl^s her ! I never knew her do 
otherwise.* 

* Well said, Portargjs !' cried the earl, affecting 
a hearty laugh, as if he thought putting his sou in 
good humor, would silence him.—* I never heard 
any thing truer.' 

* I do not like to hear you speak disrespectfully 
of your mother/ said Gertrude ; * it is so happy to 
have parents.' 

* Not quite of your opinion at all times/ re- 
turned his young lordship. * But tell me/ conti- 
nued he, in a moderated tone, * is there any chance 
of your being rusticated here?' 

S • You 



* You are as good a judge as I am, on this sub- 
ject I never offended before ; therefore^ I cannot 
judge of my punishmenti I feel that I deserve it* 
What do you think, my lord/ said she to the eatl, 
* Lady Luxmore will dof' 

* I know no more than you do : something she 
ought not to do, in my opinion. I am, I own^ 
very much of her soft's way of thinking ; but of thie 
be assured, my dear Miss Aubrey^ that I do not 
quit your side, till I have seen your reception a 
proper one*' 

She thanked Lord Luxmofe ; yet «he felt that 
her difficulty would be greats if driven to his pro* 
tection : he tried to calm her by the kindest assu- 
rances; but finding it a vain atteiapt to convince 
her she did not merits and therefore ought oof tor 
expect, punishment, he said : ' As we can, at best^ 
only conjecture what may happen^ let us not spdil 
these few hours of comfort \ let us refer the faifther 
consideration of the subject, till I have the severe 
mortification of restoring you, or attem^ing to 
restore you, to your comfortless abode/ 

A short silence followed. They overtook A fliSH 
mounted on a good horse, and leading another* * 

' That's a nice horse,' said Portargis* * I won* 
der what that fellow's going to do with it I wish 
it was mine.' 

* Do yoii ?* said the earl : ' \^^ will ask th€f man/ 
The postillions were stopt : the man was called 

up ; and it appeared that he was going to sell the 
horse and its accoutrements, for his mistress, who 
had just lost her htisband. Said Lord Luxmore 

M% tP 
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to his son : 'We have time eAough to go the 
next stage, slowly, if you have a mind to try the 
horse; you shall have it, if. you like.' 

* No, no, no,* cried Portargis, who was as 
shrewd as his parent ; ' I won't ride : let one of the 
fellows take it.' 

* No, no,' said his father,. * if you will have it, 
you shall do ^s /please : say, <vill you or not?' 

A negative ended the treaty : the man, disap- 
pointed in the prospect of being saved a journey, , 
growled : — Lord Portargis discovered that the horse 
was an auk ward beast, — the, servant who hj^d 
alighted, winked and grinned ;— and the travelling . 
trio were nearly silent, till, they reached the town ^ 
where their fivant courier b^d provided four fresh 
horses* 

On setting off with new speed and spirit, the vis- 
count seemed forced by tl)e quick flight of opportu- 
nity, to urge again his question, which, with a new 
direction of his b^attery, he npw addressed, point 
blank, to hi^ father, in the words, * What do you 
think, n>y mother will do about Gatty r' 

^Why, nothing, to be sure. Uo you suppose I 
shall leave her to Lady Luxmore's mercy?' 

* You would leave her to that which she never 
had.' 

* For shame/ interposed Gertrude ; / it is very 
unpleasant, dear Pprtargis, to hear you speak so 
of your mother: consider, what would haye be- 
come of me without her.' 

♦ » i. . . • . » , . . 

^ Why, on the whole,' .replied the earl, * I must 
. here, 
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here, my dear Miss Aubrey, take Portargis's part in 
the argument: I believe he is connect- as to mat- 
ter of fact ; and if I could contradict ]iim, I should 
not feel quite the hesitation I do in carrying you 
home. 

* Do you think, my lord,' said Gertrude, grow* 
ing every moment more apprehensive, '^ that Lady 
Luxmbre ought to be very angry r-^0 ! I wish I 
had not come!' 

'^ Yoii must not wish so,' said the earl; 

' No, pray, de&r Gatty,' exclaimed his son, with 
Vehemence, ' do not have such a wish. I should 
have been' dead, I am sure,' if it had not been for 
vou.' 

* 01 I should be grieved,' said she, * to be the 
cause of any disagreement between your lordship 
and Lady Luxmore. I had hopes, that, now you 
were returned, I should have the happjness of see- 
ing you living together in peace aud comfort' 

^ Peace and comfort, indeed !' muttered the vis- 
coarit. 

* As to peace and comfort,' said Lord Luxmore, 
in a grave mild tone, * it is, my dear girl, what I 
never expect: I never had it; and therefore ^e^e^ 
"cannot be the means of my losing it; but, as to 
your gnef, 1 beg y^u will keep it for something 
better deserving it. I am so accustomed to Lady 
Luxmore's proceedings, that they have long ceased 
to make any impression on my spirits.— If 1 can 
screen j/ow, I shall be perfectly satisfied.' 

' Ah ! indeed, if you can^ said Lord Portargis, 
^ but if you cannot ; what's ta become of her tliea?' 

If 
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Jf my mother's in one of ber famous passions, J 
know what they are pretty w^U ; and what's she 
lodo?' 

^ Willow* take charge of her, Sir?' asked his 
father, fiercely,, unable any longer to endure the 
interest taken by another, in that which he looked 
on, and very properly, as his own concern. 

* Yes, my lord,' answered the viscount, redden- 
ing. * Let that woman, my mother, only once say 
she discards Gertrude Aubrey, and she shall re- 
pent it as long as she lives : for, X know how to be 
^ match for her, at any time/ 

^ Well said ! my lord viscount Portargis/ ret- 
turned the earl: ^this is fine! this is grand! — a 
charming protector a school-boy would make fbr 
Miss Aubrey ! she would better protect you, in 
my opinion^ — What do you mean to do with her?' 

♦A school-bpy? Sir— I dixxx not a school*boy; 

and III be 1 don't mean to ^ct like one, If 

Ctatty goes back tp old Sydenhom's, /shall take 
care of her ; it s too bad to be kept under the 
batches forever ; and I'll be i - , I wijl not sub- 
mit to it, my lord.* 

^ O ! I beg your pardon : I misunderstood yoU|' 
$aid LordXfUxmore, changing, in return, the direct 
tton of hi? son's fire : ^ you meox) you would see 
|ier safe to her friends ; I beg your pardon ; I mis-f 
understood you. I did not quite understand the 

^ But ypu did though, old fox,' muttered the 
VisGOuqt, putting his head a little way Out of the 
window, for the pleasure of contradicting his fatl^er 
fjuietly^ and in solitary enjoyment 
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Lord Luxmore now addressed hiiriself to Ger- 
trude. 

* On the whole,' said he, ' I, know not whether 
it might not be prudent, just to see how the land 
lies, before we present you. Could you have any 
objection to remaining in the carriage a few mi* 
nutes, while I see Lady Luxmore for yon?' 

* 1 would much rather, my lord,' said she, * go 
to her at once. If your lordship is so good as to 
state the fact, that it was your pleasure I should 
go with you, and what detained us, I cannot sup- 
pose Lady Luxmore wodd long continue angry ; 
and I would rather he on tlie spot to say what I 

could/ 

\ 

They drove into London, ^iid Oertrude's heart, 
sinking fast into despondency, obliged her head to 
find ^ counterbalance for its weakness. She asked 
herself why, if she had really acted in obedience to 
authority which »he had no right to resist, she 
should feel as if extnemely culpaWe : she got cou- 
rage in asking the question ; but still the prtidenct 
of her pleasure was doubtful ; and before she 
could settle this, they hadstopt at the queer abode 
of the countess of Luxmore. 

Oh ! how she strained her neck to look in a per- 
pendicular direction, for in no other could she see 
tlie front of the house, that she might judge, if pos- 
sible, from the outside, what she had to expect from 
within ! But she could form no conjectures : it was 
dusk, and it being also a rainy eyening, universal 
stillness preva;iled. One oif the maid^servants i-e- 

moved 
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moved. the chain, and unlocked. the street-door' 
Gertrude knew not what to think. * By Jupiter,' 
said tlie viscount, * there's nobody at home : and 
scarcely to be concealed or expressed was her joy, 
when she heard that Lady Luxmore and Mr. 
Sterling weje not only not returned, but that their 
return was as uncertain as when they left home. 
Certainly, the earl was not painfully alarmed, when 
the reason of this delay and uncertainty was ex- 
plained to be Lady Luxmore s having been ex- 
tremely ill on her journey. 

Lord Luxmore, either supposing Gertrude fati- 
gued, or being himself weary of his son's perpetual 
skirmishing, staid only for the refreshment of tea ; 
and she was then left in the drawing-room of her 
home, surrounded by . the pungent effluvia of a 
London-chimney in damp weather, to feel tiiat she 
was, indeed, alone, after a taste of the best plea- 
sures of society. The disturbance of her mind, 
by indulgence, was a novel feeling; to repine at hav- 
ing been happy, was not possible: she had no 
claim to the praise of such repentance; but she 
deduced from her situation, a leason of experience, 
which inade her, at this moment, prize, perhaps 
beyond its worth, that monotony of existence 
.which, not intolerable in itself, is never made 
worse by comparison. 

. * I am, indeed, very miserable,' said she, * at 
present, { wonder how I could ever breathe this 
air ; liow I could endure this dirt ; but I kpow and 
am certain, that I shall be less wretched to-mor- 
rpw, for I can then wgrk hard all day, and I shall 

have 
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have an object to attain. I will put on my old 
tlothes again, and with them, I hope, my old spi- 
rit of content. I have felt very tolerably happy 
here, and I know not why I should not again feel 
so; if I da not, I make a very ill use of the relax- 
ation afforded me. 1 wiU be content. She opened 
a window, put out her candle, and sat down to 
hear the rain drip. Thomson's paraphrase occur- 
red to her : the association of ideas brought with 
it the recollection of other things she had learnt 
ly heart; with these she tranquilised her mind; 
and having received the compliment of the dam- 
jsels on her supposed improved looks, she went to 
bed, resolving to rise early, and, if possible, by 
her diligence to atone for her stolen pleasures. 
She soon went to sleep, but dreamt of distresses 
and vexations, of exertions demanded, and powers 
not to be excited; of falling from precipices, of 
painful adieus, and of boats foundering in shore- 
less waters, and was haunted by all the train of 
somniciilous misery, which the superstitious resolve 
into causes, and the less weak into effects. 

Shfe was early at her work, and had been some 
hours endeavoring to decrease her strata of folios to 
te copied, when her fellow-travellers, in succession, 
interrupted her: the jitnior, as may be supposed, 
came first, and obliged her to change her pen for 
her needle. The tendency of his conversation, and 
her dread of being drawn in to do or say what 
might involve her in the displeasure of her superi- 
ors, made her welcome the earl when he came in, 
with a satisfaction, perhaps not lost on him. His 

entrance 
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entrance had put . a stop to the viscount s anxious 
and i-epeated ' Will you ?'— * Now, do' — ' Now, 
pray do ;' with which he was urging a private 
course and method of correspondence* 

The servants had told her^ in a way that shewed 
at least their interest in what tliey related, of the 
frequent calls and enquiries of Mr. Carr; it w^as 
from him they had had the news of Lady Lux« 
ciore's illness; and having separately and jointly 
repeated, as far as the exceedingly accurate me- 
mories of ignorant persons generally enable them 
to do, every word that he had said on that subject^ 
she had the gratification of hearing, amplifie4> 
elucidated and commented on, all the expressions, 
indifferent, perhaps, in themselves, that they 
thought could convince her of Mr. Carr's deep 
interest in her proceedings. 

To confirm or remove all this artificial prepos* 
session, oi-, perhaps, to do neither^ Mr. Carr him- 
self called, while she was engaged with her visi- 
tors, of whose presence he was not aware, when, 
hearing she was returned, he followed the servant 
to the drawing-room. 

Mr. Carr was one of those happy beings who 
find a ready acceptance every where : his manners, 
filways suited to himself, were suited to any situa- 
tion into which he might be thrown : a height which 
would have been comxnanding, had not genuine 
niodesty controted its power, and a countenance 
that bore the inimitable characteristics of benevo- 
lence and candor, prepossessed and opened to him 
all hearts ; and he could win his way where another 

man 
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man could not have forced it. The gentlemen bowed 
to each other ; and aware, that the first six words 
might express Mr. Carr's censure, not only of her 
truantry, but of the stimulus to it, she made haste 
to inform him of, or to bring to his recollection, the 
rank and pretensions of her visitors. 

* Lord Portargis 1 should have recognised ef en 
under all the disguise of his rapid growth; but your 
lordship^' said he, addressing himself to the earl, 
^ it is so very long since I had the honor of meet- 
ing, that I am sure my want of recollection will be 
forgiven.' * And when, my fair lady, did you find 
your way home again?' 

* I came home last night; Lord Luxmore was so 
good as to bring me/ 

* I sball despair of nothing now : you have beea 
irix w€eks out of London !' 

* Indoed,' said the earl, preventing Gertrude, 
^ I thought, Sir, it was monstrous to leave lier shut 
up here ^lone. There could be no impropriety v^ 
her goiqg. Nobody could suspect us of an elope* 
Client when we had my old aunt with us.' 

* your lordship's motives, I have no doubt were 
the basj:, and your proceedings correct ; and i( 
would have required some philosophy, or a total 
want of acquaintance, to have withstood the tempt- 
atibon of a visit to Mr. Sydenham's family* Miss 
Aubrey was there all the time of her absence, I 
presume.' 

' Yes, 'replied Lord Luimore, most inaooently 
telling 9 formid^le untruth.; for the episode of 
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his son's fever, did not at the moment occur to his 
recollection. 

Gertrude hesitated ; she was now on tlie verge 
of a situation, such as no young woman ought ever 
to be exposed to ; one where explanation was ab- 
solutely necessary. * What can I do r' thought ^he 
to herself; * I do not like to say I was of use ; yet 
to pass over the fact, looks as if I wished it conceal- 
ed ; and should it ever come out, it may have an 
odd appearance : what may Mr. Carr think ?' 

No other answer being made to his * I presume,* 
Mr. Carr's candor made him suppose he was right 
in presuming ; and the conversation was proceed- 
ing. 

Gertrude was still silent : Mr.' Carr repeated 
something which he had addressed to her.^ 

She made her decision, and she roused.— Her 
natural love of truth did not decrease with her Ad- 
vancing knowledge of the world, and she resorted 
to its dictate. * I beg your pardon,' she answered : 
* I wieis perplexed ; you shall know why. — You 
said you presumed I had been no where but at 
Mr. Sydenham's. Why Lord Luxmore did not 
mention my being at his house, I cannot guess.' 

* Because,' said Lord Luxmore, * I really, at 
the moment, forgot it.' 

* You at Lord Luxmore's ?' said Mr. Carr, look- 
ing full at Gertrude. 

* Yes, I at Lord Luxmore's,' she repeated, smil- 
ing and firm. ' Must I tell you myself why ?' ' 

The expression of Mr. Carr's countenance 
changed ; that of her's seemed to have superseded 

the 
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the necessity of explanation : with more of ten- 
derness, than doubt, he replied, * Do as you think 
proper.' 

* Neither father nor son spoke. Glorious de- 
fenders of one who had risked her health, and 
foregone the novelty of happiness, for their service ! 
— she felt a little indignant at being left her own 
advocate ; but her feelings, as they were never her 
arbitrary monitors, were never her apologists. — 
' You are not aware,' said she, * that we have been 
in danger of losing Lord Portargis.' 

* Indeed ?' 

* Yes, 1 assure you, he frightened us most com- 
pletely; and as there was nobody at Luxmore to 
attend on him, who suited his lordship's taste,' said 
she, smiling, * it was thought fit that I should go 
thither, and remain there till he recovered. I had 
an excellent matron with me, whom Mrs. Brett 
could trust, far better than she could me ; for I was 
a poor inexperienced nurse. I went rather in my 
natural character of play-fellow to his lordship^ 
And now, you see, I am left to tell my own story,' 
and to brag of my feats !' 

* No, never,' said the viscount, rising, and com- 
ing up to her. — * Sir — Mr. Carr — Sir, she saved 
my life.' 

^ Not quite by myself,' said Gertrude, ' the phy- 
sician and apothecary had some little share in your 
recovery.'—* And beside this,' continued she, * I 
was taken to visit all round Luxmore.' 

* You will be quite spoiled,' said Mr. Carr, 
laughing. 

What 
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What could pass in Lord Lu3(inore's mbd lit 
this timey while, in sflence, and leaving her witb* 
out his acknowledgment, or his sanction^ he turned 
over an Atlas which lay on a distant table r-r^He 
could not wish Mt. Carr to admit an idea of her 
having departed from decoruin: he could not feel 
ashamed of having made use of her services. Was he 
ashamed of his share in the illness of his sonr^ or was 
he not rather influenced by a blind impulse ofnnde- 
,fined, and perhaps unperceived jealousy, which 
made him care little for the appreciation of that^ 
of which he wished no one but himself to see the 

worth ? 

Almost as indefinable^ but certainly more justi-* 
fiable, was that rapid exertion of thought which 
Gertrude's mind experienced : she was not satis-^ 
tied with what she could say of or for herself, yet^ 
why sh^ scarcely knew, she did not desire to ntake 
n formal vindication of her conduct For a mo-*- 
ment, she wished Mr. Carr bad come when she was 
alone ; bfut against that wish^ a host of objections, in 
every shape of diffidence and terror, arrayed them- 
selves. She saw that Mr. Carr was trying to outstay 
the earl and his son ; and he gave some hints which 
it was impossible for any one not to understand^ 
or for any two gentlemen, circumstanced as were? 
this fatlK>r and son, to take : he even mt down to 
write a letter, and not a short one j but all wouM 
not do : he was a man of business ; his competi'^ 
tors enjoyed the otiumy as well as the, digmtatem al 
life, and could very well afford to waste a few 

hou» 
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hours in trying, as much to circumvent each othef 
as hiu). 

In this manner did they meet,, the next and 
the following day, to the great disturbance of Ger- 
trude^s comfort, and, in spite of all her industry, 
much to the hindrance of her employment ; but she 
had no remedy* Once Mr. Carr called when sh^ 
had not her visitors ; but then his visit was very 
short, so short that he did not sit while he staid • and 
there was an odd sort of shyness, and reserve, and 
embarrassment, in the conversation, that made i( 
relief to separate. 

To be compelled to work, and at that which re- 
quires attention without energy, is the happiest 
of all necessities for those who must not think j 
and Gertrude was not ungrateful for the blessmg 
of being freed from the government of herself. No 
inducement could pi'evail on her to leave the house, 
even for an hour. Air and exercise she joyfully 
renounced, in the hope of escaping reprehension, 
but her oeconoray seemed^only to bring into effect 
the powers of others to annoy her. Lord Portat- 
gis, on the fourth day, found that by a little ma^^ 
nagement, he could outwit his father : he, thercn 
fore, began a system of earlier visiting'^ and it 
cost her three hour^ of the next morning to lis- 
ten successively to the ardors of the viscount, 
and to the more extended ideas of the earl, who 
seemed seeking the means to make a compa- 
rison with his son, advantageous to hims^^lf. The 
restricted inanities of Mr. Carr, who fouiid thiit 
nothing could be so acceptalifle to her as quiet and 

solitude. 
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solitude, did not intrude much; but still, siucd 
the conversation with Mr. Sydenham, added, per- 
haps in -the greatest degree, to her impediment. 
She turned in her mind the makintr a formal re- 
quest to all the gentlemen, to be allowed to decline 
visits ; but should she fail, she feared she might 
find herself more interrupted, as the victory could 
not but give courage to the obstinate. 

Lord Luxmore was always engaged to dinner ; 
and his son had his own engagements, or attended 
his father, but having one evening slipt away from 
a party, and by tliis manoeuvre excited the earl's 
suspicion, she had an early visit the next morning 
from Lord Luxmore ; in which, without assigning 
any reason, and not in his most chearful mood, he 
informed her that he was going, with his son, out of 
town for a few days, he knew not precisely for 
what time, nor could he exactly give her his ad- 
dress, but he should see her on his return ; and 
so — God bless her. 

r 

Mr. Carr's calling, at the same time, to say La- 
dy Luxmore would be at home at the end of the 
following week, seemed to arrange all her plans. 
The earl^ was curious to know whether Mr. Carr 
would be admitted in this pressure of occupation ; 
and his curiosity was gratified by hearing him say, 
as he quitted the room, * Unless you would let me 
share your employment, I believe I ought not to 
intrude : you will, therefore, not think it uncivil, if 
1 only call for five minutes^ and that on Sunday, 
w^ien, I hope, you may, at least, be able to rest.^^ — 
She understood the motive of Mr. Carr's conduct/ 

and 
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and gave herself some little consoling credit for 
feeling her own wish iii unison with it : she saw he 
thought it improper that, when Lord Luxmore and 
his son were gtnie, he alone should.be admitted ; 
and she saw, likewise, in his manner, that he wished 
the earl to know how he acted. 

Lord Luxmore was on his feet, and could obtain 
no encouragement to charige his posture, Portar- 
gis came in, and referring to Mr. Can's information, 
and the computation that she had made, as to the 
perfect possibility of accomplishing all she had to 
do, he boldly proposed a concealment of the lengtli 
of her absence. She declined the artifice, but in- 
timated her confidence that the earl would assist 
her in her exculpation : he promised to write, and 
retired, very carefully carrying off his son with 
him. 

She labored, without interruption, till Sunday, 
when, at noon, Mr. Carr made his promised call. 
He now conversed more unreservedly, and with 
the interest of a friend and a brother : he spoke of 
Lord Portargis as an amiable young man, posses- 
sed of much that might turn out according to the 
pleasure of those who influenced him, — of Lord 
Luxmore as unfortunate in the culture of his early 
years, — and of Gertrude's situation with Lady Lux- 
more and Mr. Sterling, as similar to any, and to all 
of the same description, in that which was unplea- 
sant, but rendered inestimably valuable, by those re- 
sults, which her usefulness procured for her. Hav- 
ing heard some of Portargis's decided language, 
with regard to his mother and her conduct to her 

VOL. II. X protegee, 
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protegicj Mr. Carr veDtured to intreat her oot to 
iisteo to any thing that could render her dissatis fi ed ; 
a sort of intreaty that intimated no opttoo. Certfdnlyy 
she to whom it was addressed, was^more than ever^ 
persuaded that be honored her viith his best opi* 
nion ; but tber^ was nothing, even in his kindness, 
that would have justified her thinking herself any 
thing more than one object, amongst many, of bis 
most humane consideration. 



CftAR 
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CHAPTER XL. 

JU at home again. How vain are our fears ! Poverty a $Cfi 
bar to tiyaifsnent. Traits of despotism^ An agreeable pros^ 
pect. A hold attempt. How vaii^ are our hopes ! Super- 
fluous anxiety. The explosioiu 

liADYLuxmore, and her uncle returned, atthe time 
fixed m their commimication to Mr. Carr ; and it 
was easy to perceive that they had had quite 
eiK)ugjh of each others* company. Her ladyship 
nas in very imperfect health ; and she and Mr. 
Sterling were obliged to retire to rest as soon as 
they got in. No letter from the earl supplied the 
waat of his personal support; there tt^as no Lady 
Mary Sydenham to exact respect; and Gertrude wai? 
left to her own integrity and submission ; for of her 
porwers o# persuasion, she very wisely thought no- 
tbifig. * Many, many," said she to herself, * may 
be the times iu my fife when I may have none to 
iiHeveat themselves for me. What I suffer now, 
warns m* never agam to be alhired to any thing- 
thot need^ s»i eTceifse."^ 

S^ opened Ae btrsiness herself, atthe breakfast- 
table etft the following morning. She thanked her 
ladyship^ for answering her fetter— she could ntrt^ 
say for her permis^on. — A fit of coughing replied. 
-rr^hewanlfd'erreocFragefneffl! taproceed :— shfehdd^ 
none; but the unfair want of it gave it :— «he detailed^ 

X 2 what 
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what she had to tell^ with some precipitancy, con- 
cealing only the cau^e of Portargis's fever, and 
spoke as if fearing she might not be heard out : 
having said that the return had been delayed 
no longer than the medical gentlemen thought ne- 
cessary, she concluded by hoping she had not done 
wrongs 

* What work have you done?' — * I suppose my 
writing is untouched'— were replies froni the 
countess and her uncle ; — ^and it was difficult to say 
which came first. 

When she replied with an humble hope that she 
bad omitted nothing of that which she had been or* 
dered to do, much and agreeably was she surprised 
to find she claimed none of Lady Luxmore's atten* 
tion, which was fixed on the advertisement-side of 
the newspaper. She soon understood the mode 
of proceeding. Lady Mary's share in the busi^ 
ness checked all reproof; and in order to shew 
the inost abstriact authority, not only Gertrude's 
disobedience, but Lord Luxmore's arrival, and the 
viscount's illness/were to be involved in an unva- 
rying disregard. Mr. Sterling's questions g^ve 
her opportunity of telling of Lady Mary's kindness, 
her present situation of ill health, which disarmed 
resentment, and the reception she had met at .Lux* 
ipore rectory^house ; he shewed no disposition to 
censure ; and when he and his niece found the 
tasks they had imposed were really performed, the 
subject was dropped. To have commended the 
diligence that had atoned for th^ pleasurfs^ w^ not 
my part of the i^ysiem. 

Such 



V 
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' Such a revolution in her fears and expectatiops, 
made her now more dread than wish for, that which 
she had hitherto relied on as her only mode of de- 
fence, the interference of the earl ; but a week's 
waiting in vain, wore away even this apprehension ; 
and schooled by every occurrence, she learnt from 
from the state of her own mind, how vain, how vo- 
luntary is half the misery we extract from the fu- 
ture ; how often, how very often, the thunder-storm 
takes the course of the river, and is out of sight ! at 
the moment which we had assigned as that of our 
most awful expectations ! 

Mr. Carr, in the course of this day, made his 
visit of welcome ; and Gertrude felt grateful to him 
for his endeavor to draw in Lady* Luxmore to re- 
joice in the pleasure offered to her so opportunely, 
4nd to commend what he styled a degree of dili- 
gence to be expected no where but in a dock-yard. 
If silence and acquiescence are synonymous with 
approbation, Lady Luxmore approved. 

The extraordinary event of an absence from 
home, seemed to have formed a new epoch in Ger- 
trude's life; but it excited no curiosity in the mind 
of Lady Luxmore, even when a thorough settlement 
in the only air she fancied she breathed without 
pain, had restored her to some degree of health. 
Gertrude did not know that jealous people are jea- 
lous even of their own eyes and ears: they are, in- 
deed, sometimes so far consistent as to avoid that 
which irritates their malady; and, consequently, 
Lady Luxmore gave her no opportunity of saying 
she had been happy. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Sterling seemed thoroughly to enjoy the 
return to his own native element of litter and li- 
terature. Some days, indeed, of necessity elapsed 
before he could get himself fairly intrenched with 
books and papers, which he had been obliged to 
secure from injury, if not to put in (nrder, before 
he set out on bis journey ; but hie comforts in this 
way increased hourly ; and in a week, Gertrude felt 
herself quite at home, under the well-known admo* 
nitions of ^ Take care where you step' — * Don t you 
see the Mathew Paris on the floor V — * Step owr the 
Moreri, and then you may get by Antony Wood'-^ 
cautions, not at all unnecessary in the Archipelago 
of his study-floor, where certainly the rocks and 
islands more than balanced tbe quantum of plain 
surface. 

Whatever was his inclinatioD, his mind was too 
much occupied to leave him curious ; and he had 
still, though far from uniformly unkind, little otbei 
perceptible habit of caring for her, tlian as she was 
or could be, useful to him. But either his absence, 
his separation from her, or the difference of the 
society he had been in, so far operated m her favor,, 
as to render him more gentle in his orders, more 
disposed to hear an excuse, and less inclined tos 
imagine, when any thing went wror^ that every^ 
body did every thing purposely in the way most 
calculated to vex and distress him. 

Still it was by stealth, and by tliat o^onom^f 
which abridged her sleep, tliat she prevented. tlj«. 
entire loss of what she had been so happy ia en- 
deavoring to gain at Luxmore ; — in onie pleasur•^ 

indeed 



Iffdeed ^h^ ^e^iii^d to h{lv6 secured to hefself, far 
feefefeding ariy thbg she had ever enjoyed before. 
TM* iVds th6 cotrespondencfe of Mrs. Brett, in 
#ho9g letters she often found ft fe^ lines from Mr* 
Sydefthdm, asiiui'iAg her of the constancy of their 
fegard, and from B^«il, felling her where she might 
^t irrfbi*rMtidn oti subjects they had conversed oti. 
This felici^, one of the greatest a young mind can 
know, ^as uninieitupted while she was waiting the 
tteturn' of Lady Luxmore ; and instantly, as she 
firiew \\6y danger of reprehension, and perhaps de- 
#cli(ttidn pftSt^ lAe wrote the intelligence, whicli she 
ftne^ Would relieve the minds of her friends ; but, 
te al very few da^s, a dire necessity put a stop to this 
Ayoyrnent. Her last pence had paid for a letter 
ftoih Mrs; Brett, received the day before Lady 
Lujtmore returned. That whrch brought the reply 
tb her nfews of this event, wais consequently car- 
ried to hefr kdy ship's account; and she instantly put 
fill end to the correspondence, by a request that she 
l&ight riot * be ruined by Miss's postage.' Th6 
v^\ue of the thing to be r«iounced, gave Gertrude 
^ nioiit atrocious degree of assnrance. She ven- 
tured to i^ay, * Would yoii, madam, be so good, arf 
to allow rt»e a little pocket-money !-^NO — re- 
^(Minded through tbebuilding— Foolish Gertrude ! — ' 
Ol foolish Gertrude, why did you not ask Mr. Ster- 
Itog? — 'Tis't^ lateriow~il? would be open war. — ? 
Again she was driven for comfort to bet industry. 
* Never mind — never mihd^ — it carittot be always > 
thus,' was her self-coa«ing ; and tiie pain in hef 
throat-^ — -Reader,' do youkiiow what it is? — sodti 
#ent away. 

Who, 
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Who, th^t attentively observes human life, can 
need to resort to a theatre for the contemplation of 
its vicissitudes. The drama, indeed, like the pic- 
tures of Panini, may croud its objects together, 
without the intervention of space or distance, and 
thus bring them to a short focus; but without good 
management, we shall be offended with associations 
like that of Curtius * manus^ nunc in coslumj nimc 
in pat cut es term hiattiSy ad Deos manes porrigenSj' 
close to the base of Trajan's column. Real life is 
more accurate; and, though its objects may be scat- 
tered, it is worth some trouble to collect them un- 
der the mind's eye. That of Gertrude Aubrey, 
passed in as much privacy as possible, affords a be- 
wildering clioice; and it would weary cpmmon pa- 
tience were more than its characteristic features to 
be given. Ot the vexations it was fralight with, 
thick as the gnats under the sun's northern setting, 
a catalogue would weary ; it would consist of every 
modification of fretting, from causes impojtant as 
the hindrance of moral duties, and duties still supe- 
rior, and iinimpoi'tant as the dismission of servants 
for daring to be kind to ' Miss :' — vexations set to a 
fine edge by making her who suffered in causing 
another to suffer, the active agent in the business — 
by sending * Miss,* to settle the arrear of wages 
due to the kind departing damsel, leind by staring 
into said * Miss's' eyes, when she returned from 
her embassy. 

. But now she was to be repaid for all her en- 
durances. She had reached sixteen ; and liberty, 
and more than liberty, gratitude for her accepting 

that 
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that liberty! awaited her. Tliere seemed to be 
something going on with which she was not ^ old 
enough' to be acquainted. Mr. Carr was very 
much at the house ; and twice when he was there, 
and she had accidentally gone into the room, she 
was told to stay away till she was called. Lady 
Luxmore was in high good humor ; and her beha- 
vior to this favored visitor, seemed almost unequi- 
vocally to encourage his attentions to * her girl,' 
as she now sometimes styled * Miss.'— Once Ger- 
trude had positively overheard her say to him, 
^ You don't know what a good girl she is :' — and 
another time she said fairly in her hearing, * Aye, 
aye, Carr, you have known her a child, and you'll 
always think her a child — ^that's the way with all 
you men.' — She seemed now, almost purposely, 
left at home if he was expected, and began to feel 
uncomfortable, from a cause not at all resembling 
any former disquietude. 

A slight indisposition happened, as if contrived 
to confirm all that was doubtful. Mr. Carr could 
now venture to say without reproof, or even appre^- 
hension of it, that his visit of yesterday was to Lady 
Luxmore, of to-day to enquire after Miss Aubrey. 
When he was the bearer of an invitation to dinner 
from his father arid mother, Gertrude's state of 
health was the only impediment ; and even this, 
Lady Luxmore removed, by referring to her, and 
saying she thought she might go, if well wrapt up. 
The meeting took place ; the day was agreeably 
spent: what passed would, perhaps, have effaced all 
doubt from any mind not made cautious by .disci-* 

pline; 



pfind : fb^r^ ^emed a ta^it con^eftt, oh tA\ ^iclel, ti 
eetift6 their fltlentioi^ ovi Lad j Ltmtnort'n ^ good 

. LordFomfgfs'd 'bi^igimil biHets' hsid iMbwned 
ft6 iin»»i1^, soon after Lady Luxmore^'s tmufh, ^m 
tile darl Md be ivere setting out for DuUig^^fat«f« 
they id^mlb to d|9end don^ months^. This? fMMAfi€«^ 
tiof»^ atld those fi^bse^ene to it, she dtxly (5arfk)d 
to Lady Lu'^titore ; arid fearing the re(^eipl of thmti, 
how^v^r krtroiuDtary oti her part^ might ktiplitatB 
bep in i^mtkte, even though the earl's signature ai^^ 
Sfhed theifv in Lombard-sti'eet, ^he exptestH wish 
that Portar^s would desist fronr writirrg; but th^ 
touflfte^si, m\h that itpcon^istency \thic!i must evcf' 
*e8ult frowi' a wayward temper, replied, * No, fof 
Hearen's saoke, let th« swain go ort : it's flie dftly 
1.^ ay tt> know their i*oyal iMiovemeiits-^you can't b«J 
feiol enooghy I hope, to i»ind any thhyg he says^ — 
it will be worse for you if you' do/ 

Sis^e Mr. Sterling's return from his jdumey, he 
Idd* 9a £ftr' alteied fa»$ plan of daity Mfe, as fre- 
qaiently Uv aoeotifpany his ni^ee in het* air irig^ ; aiitl 
9h& itas'sa acoGnnmodatmg as t» allow him'tty pdfy" 
Viaitsr; aUcteTen'to mirko a search m a bodc^ler'^ 
shofT, w bile she waited fer him) It ail helped in 
ftat €scev\ioA' M wdl dedoribed by the German 
verlf * Zatfeortreibcn/ Anglice, to get rid, in idte- 
DtooonsoiDMnesBy of those hoars, or those minutes^ 
whichr diriitxdaetriaos woisiM gi^d the wealth of the 
Jn^Bes* to mate their own. In tl^&b airings*, oi^ 
ti'lmsaotionsr of business; Gertrude was now dften 
Moased by hear services^ or by the will and p\e«r* 

sure 
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fture of Lady Laxmore ; and, as if it was conttired 
tm purpose, Mn Carr's visiting-hour firequefifly 
accorded with this period of hdr solitude, in oae 
kstancei when the eoantess and her uficle were go- 
ing out, at tiie very tkue of his entering the house, 
site w«s expressly Gonsmksioned to entertaib hm* 
Lady Laxmore was never offended : she received 
Jit. Carr witls even increased kindness :-^8he ai;-^ 
eepted iroi» him coiicert-tickels for herself and 
Gertrude, and asked for them a second tkiie. Her 
proteg& was so stapid as to suppose that, becacfstf 
she had been at one concert, and was greatly de^ 
lighted with it, she was to be indulged again: she had 
tiberefoi^e one morning absconded to her own cham« 
ber, to prepare her dress for the occasion : in the 
midst of hev wor^ the well-known bell rang fbrher: 
she ran: down, stairs^ and enquiringtbe behests of hef 
two employers, who were together, she was fold it 
was hoped she did not imagine she was lb go to tiic 
concert. Sl» woold have spT>ken, but an oftbn^ 
repeated injunction, ^ No mut;6efmg, if you please; 
go about your bu9iness'*-«diiBniissed her. Slie wenf 
wp the staars, less li^t^footeddian she had descend^ 
ed. them: her best anodyne, a bear^ cry, relieved 
her ; and she felt something like sorrow; 

Yet this veisatioa proved butan e^eresceiice 
&om the tree that bope her pleasdires : it was tvo' 
symptom of deoay. Mr^ Carr, tutomd^ i€ may be 
aupposedy made nd enqeii^ : hi^ vfilitd were eonti^' 
nued ^and though they praduced noibi»g decisive, 
aa he seemed cautiously^ to atetain^from wi^atevef^ 
QQukLbecoostraedinto v^^uft^is'Oalled/^drfieiti/iWifl^^ 

yet 
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yet the general conversation of such a man, his 
communication of what he saw and heard, and the 
persuasion of his friendship, were circumstances 
highly gratifying in themselves. To the under- 
standing, education, manners, and person of a gen- 
tleman, he added all those qualities which carry in 
them the seeds of virtues fitted to every season of 
life^ A temper invariably and actively gocJd, 
formed a basis for success in the world, while his 
talents and application gave every promise of dis- 
tinction. He had a family of brothers and sisters 
to whom he was most amiably affectionate : he had 
an excellent selection of friends, and enjoyed the 
good opinion of every body : he had always pro- 
fessed his intention to postpone marrying till he 
could afford to marry a woman without money; and 
now having just fitted up a house, and put it in 
perfect order, he seemed quite ready to make the 
experiment. 

, Thus Gertrude went on till early in the spring, 
sometimes in favor and sometimes out, but, on the 
whole, not so depressed as heretofore, when in one 
of those very cold but chearful days, when even the 
alleys of London share in the general cleanliness. 
Lady Luxmore and Mr. Sterling having gone to 
collect small rents in Shad well, she was left at home, 
with a stock of employment sufficient for the time 
of their absence. Mr. Carr's knock at the door 
prompted her to hide the sordid job of household 
needle- work she had in hand : she could not, with 
any propriety, take to the other half of her employ- 
ment, which was, as usual, writing ; and she was 

therefore 
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therefore obliged to remain unemployed, and, 
more than ever in her life before, embarrassed, to 
hear from Mr. Carr a request that he might be al- 
lowed to ask Lady Lnxmore's sanction to that on 
which his plans and ideas of domestic happiness 
were founded, and whicli he had no doubt of rea- 
lising, if not opposed by Miss Aubrey herself. 
. It is matter of grievous regret to us that we can- 
not here entertain our readers by an interesting 
scene ; but Gertrude was so very ignorant — she 
was such a quadruped upon the stage — that sh^ 
must disappoint all who form any expectations. 
Mr. Carr's words, it is true, addressed themselves 
as much to her heart as to her head ; and on the 
least selfish consideration, she could not but see 
that every thing this world had power to give a ra- 
tional creature, was offered her; but she, stupid 
Gertrude ! could not speak ten words ; and those 
were so very^df/, that no one could wish them pre- 
served.— Mr. Carr took his leave. 

Either her countenance betrayed her, or the 
iiauntess and her tincle had not agreed perfectly on 
the road ; for on their return, the former sharply en- 
quired for her task of work. Nothing had been 
done. Mr. Sterling was, either through abstraction 
of thought, or confidence in her general industry, 
merciful ; but Lady Luxmore, beginning to scold, 
Gertrude was obliged to excuse herself by saying 
that, if l^ft with work of such a description, and 
open to. visitors, «he could not do as she wished. 
The storm rose higher; and having lost all her 
hopes in her fears, she would, in her terror, have 
'. relinquished 
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relinquish^ even an oflfered crown, to appease ft; 
$be felt almost guilty in having listened ; and dis«- 
posed in her agitation, even to teacb how ber heart 
paigbt he lacerated, could the operatioo but shew 
Its integrity, she finished her excuse by saying, in 
th^ ino3t extreme perturhati<m, ^ I do not think I 
ought to be left ^^> and then blamed/ 

The ipatter now took a different turn. Mr. 
Stirling hltd withdrawn ; and Lady Luxmore, in 
the wi|y tho leant likely to get at the fact or its cir^ 
^umstances, demanded to know what was the pur* 
pose of Mr. Corr s visit, and whether he had said 
#xy tMng partknlar. 

Hovf infinitely indebted to general qtwstiems and 
^pointed hiterrogations^ are those whom it doea 
not «uit to be explicit ! Gertrude had, by this time, 
fecov^red a little of her recollection ; and not seeing 
it qKi.it0 cm act of duty to belmve like a fool» she 
evaded tljio queries by replies as general as the 
questions. Her ladyship went into her uncle'a 
stu^y, and retumii^ in a few minutes, the matter 
Sf^emed lor^ten; and thiu^ retufned to their usual^ 
traia. 

Dtini^r passed well. It so happened that Ger- 
trude had BO embassy to the cook : perhaps the 
interruption would have been as little uaweleeoie 
at !;his Ume as at wy : she had some djifficullty tcr 
resist a nervous tremor ; and, to the dismay ^ the 
servfint, she spilt the salt ; but she fancied Mr. 
Sterling particulairly t€^ider to her, and Lady h\at^ 
mope hf irom unkiod., 

Kin« o'clock; in the ew«mng^ arrived^ in. peace aad 

quietness. 



iquifitiiefis. The countess was atoning for the 
feiigues of the morning, by a nap, and Gertrude 
fin* its disturbances, by redoubled industry at her 
in^edle, when a letter was brought to ihe 
£ormer : it w^s not a very common occurrence ; and 
at that momeht, if her convenience had been coa- 
«ulted, it might have been spared; but it came, 
and, as her ladyship was sitting at some distance 
fron^ the table, and must have waked completely 
to rise, she ordered her protegee to bring the can- 
dle and her spectacles to her. 

Yoving people are very much given to guess ; and 
€jerlru4^'8 guess would have made any one but 
herself hesitate; but^//^ had no optioA. 

* What have we got here ?' s^id the countess. 
< A letter from Carr ? What the deuce \ can the 
man have to say? Do hold the candle neare#» 
yau are sq ^ukward f 

The letljer was, in due form, under cover. It 
filled three sides of a sheet, and Gertrude saw the 
word[^ ^ Miss Aubrey/ The countess seemed to 
fiuspect she peeped — she could not guess that she 
had turned her head away, far very far from euri- 
iJAis !-r-Her ladyship looked up, as if to know how 
&F she bad informed herself, and then gruffly bid*- 
ding her take away the candle, she got up^ an4 
went out of the room. 

No setf-command, no recalled presence of mind, 
could now give Gertrude any power over her agita^ 
tion — ^she could not hdd a joint still — every one 
ached with its own trepidation : many times she 
%fM herself aha waa a feol ; as ofiben did self 
8 reply, 
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reply, * Most true ;' but she was not the wiser for 
♦the admonition : her fingers m ere bleeding with the 
wounds of her needle's ill directed pomt, when, 
•after soiqc rather loud-toned dialogue on the other 
side of the wainscot, Lady Luxmore, in all her na- 
tural sobriety of character, relieved, at least her 
solitude, by returning. 

' It was the custom of the house tliat Gertrude 
should go to bed, when the servant came to spread 
tlie. table for the supper. Her own she still took 
at nine in the kitchen, when she was sent to settle 
the cook's disbursement for the day ; but, some- 
how, she had not been hungry this evening, and the 
accounts had been forgotten ; she now went to per- 
form this latter part of her occupations, and then, 
in fhe usual form, took leave, and went up to her 
room. 

When left to herself, without the apprehension 
of a fresh shock, she recovered her composure, and 
reviewing what had passed, her courage and confi- 
dence rose* She saw no. reason for supposing 
Lady Luxmore, or Mr. Sterling, offended' or ad- 
.verse. All that she could recollect of sentiments, 
opinions, and conduct, inclined her to believe those 
on whom she was dependent, might see the advan- 
tage of an opportunity to get rid of her ; and, as 
* the little chance an aukward girl stood of marry- 
ing without money,' was sometimes the subject of 
the countess's observations, she conceived that she 
might be disposed to avail herself of one which 
might never again occur; and now possibility be- 
came probability, and conviction was near at hand. 

, ' Still,' 



f'i ' 
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* Still,' thought she, * I do not know that I shall 
exactly like a transfer in which I am to have no op* 
iion. I suppose in the morning I shall be told it is 
all settled. What will Mr. Carr think? But he 
knows my situation, and if I hadan option, I should 
not, I am sure, use it. I wish I could write to 
Mr. Sydenham, but it is time enough.' 

She went to bed, but she could not sleep. Ten 
thousand unconnected anxieties successively filled 
her mind. She could not regard her prospect, if 
she was thus transferred, as any thing but a change 
of duties — a change certainly and infinitely for the 
better ; but no idea entered her head, that, as most 
girls regard the emancipation from a father's house, 
marriage was the end of submission, and the be- 
ginning of dominion : her dread of responsibility 
abated extremely the intoxication she might have 
felt ; and the ingenuous doubt how far she was 
competent to the care of a family, though it pre- 
sented itself in a very silly form, was as sincere 
and as oppressive, as if it had embraced the whole' 
scope of conjugal duty. 

It requires some judgment to root out one hu- 
man failing without planting another. A uniform 
system of oppression, perhaps not enough to grind 
the frame to powder, but enough to break the 
spring of any mind, had saved Gertrude firom all 
the misery of self-conceit: it could not destroy a 
priaciple of virtue, it could not make her reckless 
of her share in the obedience demanded of created 
beings by their Creator ; but it made her most un« 
reasonably despair of her own power to do welL 

voii. II, T Destitute 
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Destitute of the meaos q{ bribing, or ev^n rewarcU 
ing the servaots, and bearing in her poverty the 
evidences of some Que's sordid spirit, she was still 
exposed, io the quick succession vi the couatess s 
houshold, to the unfeeling taunts of vulgar ill 
humor. When sent with reproofs of wastefulness^ 
or to impart ipeans of thrift to the kitchen, she 
often had heard hints of ^ second mistresses,' and 
* servants to servants.* When obliged, by the or- 
ders Qf her protectress,, to investigate fraud, she was 
informed that * her eyes were evpry where ;' 
she was advised, as she retreated, ' not to cheat 
the lady*s maid of the old clothes,' and prophesies 
were uttered of • the fondling MissV future me- 
thods of housekeeping, with an iroqics^l wish for th^ 
post of * her maid's maid.' 

Servants appear to knovy a vast deal of the 
world; and many of them indeed haveanunenviar 
ble claim to the distinctipn. Knowledge of the 
world implies experience ; and the relation this 
seems to bear to wisdom, gives confidence. She 
knew Lady Luxmore to have been prepossessed 
again.-t her* but she considered \he opinion of the 
servants as the consequence of observation, the 
cand. r of which she neyer questioned. Alany had 
been kind to her, and she telt obliged by it — 
others not so, had, asi appeared on their own 
Story repofted by the countess, lived with ladies 
of ^uch ^It'gance and acconipUshmen^ as, in 
her folly, she would have imitated. From the 
Icastcircu'iist^nceshe inferred the greate§t,if it made 
against herself j §1^ wheq ahe y/i^ told that Miss 

Fogley, 
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Fogley, dwelling for months in an atmdspher^ 
of unextinguished candles, iaad a heraldry -in^steTj 
^liss Fogley and her abode rose to her imagina^- 
tion in white sattin, sunshine, and finished splendor; 
and ' What am I compafed to her ? was the mottQ 
to the ideal portrait. 

" Few will tell, few can tell, the comppsition 
of that brain-rubbish which, after the years oi 
•childhood, sometimes proxies itself to have had a 
manuring property, Gertrude has.no reluctance 
in being ingenuous ; and, if her analysis be not cor- 
rect, if her deductions be not fair, she m\ist study 
•anew this species of chemistry and logic. It wa3 
in these received impressions, that a part of her 
present anxieties was founded: she ha^i been told 
by Lady Luxmore that she was plain, ^nd she be- 
lieved it: she was called aukward, and she coulfl 
be frightened into the feeliog of aukwardnes3 : she 
was predicted undesu*able and parsimonious as 
a mistress, and she w^as persuaded that to keep a 
house must be beyond her powers, and that not to 
starve those whom she had to feed, would require 
the control of an inclination. 

The prospect before her,.came therefore rather as:a 
test in which the chances of doing Ayellw^ere against 
her, than as a field for the exercise of hei* powers ; 
and she feared every thing that she loved must 
be given up for the absorbing care of avoiding qrror 
almost wilful. Her mind, being bowed by. reproof, 
till it was not tall enough to look over low solici- 
tudes, she did not see that to l^arn any thing, really 
well in the aggregate, is to understood it in detail; 

Y a mi 
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and when she couldi with as tnuch science as ihi 
thing admits of, go through any arithmetical pra« 
cess on this side algebraic deduction^ she felt fright* 
ened at the reliance Mr. Carr must place on her 
control over a butcher's or a baker s bill. Theoiy 
and practice are certainly not next«>door neighbors. 

Her visit to Luxmore, and the kind encourage- 
ment she had met there^ had, while on the spot^ 
raised her spirits ; but returning home, she had re* 
sumed her old ideas, and in her despondency had 
almost construed the acquiescence of her friends^ 
under her compelled renunciation of their 
correspondence, into want of worth in herself. 
'They were kitidly disposed towards me,' said she^ 
* on the supposition that I must be as deserving as 
other girls; but now they see what I am ; and cer- 
tainly Lady Luxmore is right in her dislike offme-^ 
she must know me best. I could have hoped 
something from her having lately been more in- 
dulgent ; but on this I cannot depend : she may 
DOW perhaps tell Mr. Carr what I really am ; and 
then, I am sure, be will think no more on me.' 

The world too appalled her. How was she to 
fttce it ? how acquit herself b it? Should she ever 
disgrace Mr. Cai'r: should he ever be offended: 
should he ever repent his choice, what would be 
her feelingn ? She was determined ' to have a 
long conversation with him on the subject' — ^Be 
not id «t hurry, good Gatty — ^'tis all time euQugh,-^ 
' And is this,* said she to herself, at the close of 
her 8eIf-confe€sion, ♦ the state of my powers, after 
oil the pains I have taken!' — * What Ihave done is 

of 
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of DO use. I am a$ ignoranti as if I knew 
nothing.' 

She fell asleep when she should have waked ; 
and she got up in haste and frigbti drest as quickly 
as possible, and ran down to be ready for her em- 
ployers, the habitual fear of offending predomina- 
ting over all new ideas : such is the generalizing 
effect of wholesome government, in that country of 
innumerable sQi)9 and climates^ called the human 
heart 

She was just in time to escape reprdbension^ if 
judged by the clock ; but she passed near an hour 
alone, and cjould do little to any purpose. Conver- 
sation in the m%t room, told her her friends had 
Dot slept beyond their hour--^3be could not not 
bear the countess'^ voice. 

' Qu6 propter vox hsBO hoc mibipejas erat !^ 

The countess entered : Gertrude rose and ^ gave 
her good morrow.' — No reply. — Her ladyship had 
a little odd*sbaped letter in her band, sealed and 
directed : she approached the fire, dried the super* 
flcription, and rang the bell : the coachman answer^ 
ed the call ; she reached out her hand to give him 
the letter, which she bade him carry by the direc* 
tiofif and tiien beginning to stir the nre-^for some- 
thing did not permit her, just at that moment, to 
look her dependent in the face — she said : 

^ Therei Mi$s, Mr. Carr niil trouble you no 
wore.* 

The word trouble came in a tone of irony, 

and when pronouoced^ 4ier ladyship could face 

about 
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about, which she did in a way seeming M 
say, * 1 wait your answer.' 

Gertrude dared not know more than she was 
told. She could reply only, * Trouble ^;/e, 
ma'am? 

* Yes; trouble youy IVIiss. Please to make 
the breakfast.' 

Gertrude felt nothing, but that she could not 
breathe : she did as she was bid : she made the 
tea, and neither let the tea-pot fall nor slopt 
the milk. She was not indeed hungry, but 6he 
was not questioned as to the quantity she ate : 
and she only, when Lady Luxmore's back was 
towards her, strained her hands across her bo- 
som, with a tension that few can understand. 
A sentiment, not important enough for record, 
darted through her mind : it was not indeed of 
concurrence, but it was of decent acquiescence 
and submission; and it settled the matter for 
the present 

Mr. Sterling came in ; and she began to fear 
he meant to be kindt Her courage was made 
up for consistent oppression, but not for vicis- 
situdes, and she shrunk from a rtew exertion ; — - 
but she was soon relieved. The countess and 
her tincle were not very sociable. Mr. Carr's 
.^faults, a quite new topic ! furnished the conver- 
sation :— the one started it, the other barely as- 
sented, and she stood the actual cautery in a 
way that, like the exertion at Miss Mendall'si 
saved her all subsequent ' trouble. It was like 
Lady *— — i's taking the two-ounce phial of 

Paregoric 
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Paregoric elixir, by mistake — it was, to be sure, 
a iiorrid medicine; but it was long, very long, 
before her cough troubled her any more ; and, 
though it debilitated her considerably, yet was it 
not a good thing, at a;ny rate^ to be rid of her 
cough ? 



> . 
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CHAPTER XU. - 

Conffctuntm Moda cfreekamng. Be/lnemtnti in gwendngm 
fFkoUiome pivattmm* Etastidif of the young mind, Se(f^ 
ionmni. A fOrtraU. 

Our readers may, perhaps, by this time, feel puz* 
zled, and still more so, when we say that Mr^ 
Carr's letter had been matter of genuine surprise 
to Lady Luxmore and her uncle. Mr. Sterling 
had, however useful and invaluable the result to 
Gertrude, interested himself certainly much more 
in making her serviceable than happy ; but even 
here, we would not impeach him : his theories and 
experiences might convince him, that in doing the 
one, he was ultimately effecting the other; or under 
a superintending Providence, he might unconsci* 
ously produce good. He presumed not to think 
of hb niece s dependent in an abstract situation : 
he found her in the house, and there, most proba* 
bly, he should iMve bar ; and if a thought, con* 
cerning her future destiny, ever presented itself, he 
doubtless answered it by tb€ inert supposition, that 
in ' the ^dounse of things,' she would live with his 
niece, till his niece ceased to live, and would then, 
in some undefined way or <Hter, be able to shift 
for herself 

That 
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That Lady Luxtnore should look into the book 
of fete, under the article Gertrude Aubrey, was 
not to be expected, while she held in her hands 
the shears, with which she might, at any proper 
time, cut the thread of every hope ; and the same 
sentiment that kept her at ease with regard to her 
son, prevented any jealousy of her favorite, Harry 
Carr, whose good temper, and gratitude for early 
kindnesses, she mistook for personal respect and 
attachment If she had been kinder than, usual 
to her dependent, it was to do herself credit with 
him* He had taken more notice of Gertrude than 
he had before ventured on, and she was disposed to 
shew him that he and she acted merely on ttie same 
principle. — If she had said odd inconsistent things, 
that seemed like recommending her to his regard 
and attention, let no one start : — ^what is there that 
is odd and inconsistent, and diametrically opposite 
to their own interests, that the selfish and the cun- 
ning will not do? She spoke very truly, when she 
concluded the declaration of her unfeigned sur- 
prise, and her firm opinion, by saying, * I should 
as «oon have thought of Carr's falling in love with 
me as with ^ Miss/ and such a mere child as 
she is!' 

Certainly, at fifty years of age, we make a new 
computation of the period which we denominate 
that of discretion. As if we had ourselves but just 
attained our majority, we seem to consider as in« 
ftd^quate to ^evy decision, all who are, more than 

a few 
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a few years,, our junior^.** W« laugh at Mrs* 
Dandlebooby's telling us tliat her son the colonel^ 

* poor child !' was' wudly wounded ; hut on Lady 
Luxmore's principles, and the principles of aU 
who would treat a horse like a camel, wad make 
it kneel to be mounted^ a^ is right : the colond 
iS| to be sure, forty ; but she n>eans he ahoutd be 

* poor child,' till slie ceases to stand between him 
and Dandlebooby park. 

It is not for the honor of human nature, that 
Mr. Sterling should have acquiesced in his niece's 
decision. We do not presume to tell what passed 
hi the conference, whether fears of losing a useful 
servant, or of undue claims on the family-purset, 
operated the more forcibly; certainly, none connect- 
ed with any tremulous anxiety for Gertrude's fate, 
conld have made them thus cautious in disposing 
of her. A reference to the written rieply, ought 
to assist us ; and could Gertrude have got sight of 
it, it ought to have restored her chearfuldess ; for, 
though it contained a very fair scolding for poor 
Harry Carr, it might have convinced her of the 
countess's kind intentions, as it talked of ^ much 
higher views for Miss Aubrey,' in words thatcould 
leave no doubt of the projected match that was to 
make her Lady viscountess Portairgis. It ended 

♦ And the converse of this prepossession exists. We heard 
a lovely girl of sixteen express her wonder at an imprudent 
action, saying of the person guilty of it, * }t is worse in Aer, 
because she is not young/ — How old is she?—'* She ia 
twenty-two/ 

4 with 
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with a cool dismissal, and a prohibition of all at- 
tempts at intercourse. 

Gertrude, fortunately for her, was completely 
employed all the forenoon ; and the coach was or- 
dered* for an airing to Hyde-park, where a frost, 
more than usually severe for the season, promised 
an exhibition of skaiters, on the Serpentine river : 
a mbst delightful amusement for all those who for- 
get, in their own pleasures, that men and horse? 
can feel ! 

When Gertrude heard the orders given, in which, 
according to the present system, she congratulated 
herself in having no share, she was so very wicked 
as to look forward, with some impatience, to the 
hour that should rid her of restraint ; and with this 
pl'ospect of respite, came the consoling hope, that 
Mr. Carr might reckon on the diurnal airing, and 
repeat his visit. But against so probable an acci- 
dent^ due precaution had been taken ; and when 
her hopes had existed till within the last five mi- 
nutek, she was ordered to equip herself, and make 
one of the freezing-party. Thus disappointed, she 
yet fancied— for she had, poor girl ! a most trou- 
blesome imagination, the lees and dregs of what 
she had acquired from the ^ Arabian Nights' ^n- 
tertainm^ntiS'— that Mr. Carr might make an at* 
tempt in her absence; biit no! she could hear no 
such good tidings. 

The day shut in, as chearless as it rose ; but in 
the evening came another letter from the discarded 
favorite : it filled two sheets of paper, yet' it pro- 
duced no effbct. How v^ry little could 'Harry 

Carr 
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Carr kaow of the person to whom he wrote, if 
be thought the medicine would operate in propor* 
tion to the quantity of the dose! 

So closed this pantomime of happiness ; and 
had it not been for the vigilance used to prevent 
what never was attempted, her elopement, and the 
oblique hints that the countess, though it was her 
wisdom to be silent, jshot across her, Mr. Carr's 
former intimacy in the family would have seemed 
the work of fancy. 

For the first week, she was compelled to share 
the noon-day tour, detained in her employments 
till the carriage was at the door, and then reproved 
for not being ready to a moment A new plan 
succeeded to this ; for it being observed, that to 
obviate all inconvenience, she contrived to be in a 
state of provisional readiness, it was candidly in? 
ferred, that she considered her being allowed the 
felicity of the airing as a matter of right; and to 
prevent this formidable usurpation, she was, at the 
end of this period, informed, that as her being taken 
out was a favor ^ she was to ask permission to go, and 
that, as Lady Luxmpre CQuld not, till the last mi* 
nute, tell whether she chose she should go, she must 
not ask leave till the carri^e came to the door« 
This arrangement answered every possible purpose 
of tormenting, as it at once involved her in the ne-^ 
pessity of begging for that which she wi3hed to 
aypid, and deprived her pf the power- of escaping 
reproof. With all the expedition she could use, 
she was obliged, at times, to make those on whoni 

she 
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$he waited) wait She generally found them on 
their feet or in the carriage. The strong expres- 
sion, ' It 18 a most abominable thing that we, are 
to wait for you/ was ready to greet her ; and in 
one instance, Mr. Sterling, provoked by the de?* 
tention, because he happened to be ready, and 
not daring to give the blame to the lawful owner, 
betrayed the motive of this persecution, by a pee- 
vish stroke with his cane across her petticoats, and 
the words, ' Get along, do; for you must not be 
left at home/ 

In vain was it now, that she ever pleaded occu* 
pation : in vain she intreated to be omitted in ttie 
airing, when she needed to have been in her bed, 
with colds caught under the vicissitude of the din- 
ing-parlor, and her own chilling chamber. 

Fortunately for Gertrude, she had no one friend 
to whom she could open her heart, and reveal her 
distresses, and who, by false compassion, or un- 
sound morality, would have alternately increased 
her difficulties, and decreased her powers of endu- 
rance. Even a listener, in such a case, would have 
done her harm : happily she had none. Mrs. Tu- 
telle was out of favor; and Mrs. Anne Britton was 
in the West of England : the former she would 
not have condescended, the latter she would not 
have presimied to interest in her concerns. 

Free, therefore, equally, from all that could in- 
form her of the injustice under which she suffered, 
and all that coiild encourage her out of her plan 
of submission, she was left to the strong coercion 
of necessity; and driven to seek in herself the 

means 
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means of supporting the comtnon evils of life, a 
short time restored her powers, though with a di- 
minution of her chearfulness, and a relaxation in 
the command of her attention, which, in spite of 
her honest cndeavore, too often played her false. 

When most vexed and oppressed, she could not 
always forbear thinking, how different would have 
been the scene had Mr. Carr been encouraged; 
and now, instead of dwelling on her o.wn inabilities, 
she imagined only his kindness, and the indulgence 
her wishes might have met wath : it was not possi- 
ble to feel even the want of money as she did^ and 
not recollect how few would have been her wants, 
in such a situation as that he bad offered her. 

• A mind thus flayed, and not daring: to look to* 
w^ards that which seemed its natural balsam, was 
compelled to seek imaginary sources of* consola- 
tion ; and the family at Luxmore rectory* house oc- 
cupied much of her recollection, while she endea- 
vored to interest herself in pursuits to which that 
visit had given birth. Of those dear friends, she 
heard, through the medium of Lord Portargis, who 
^ill travelling in Ireland with his father, was en- 
joying a sort of revelry that was to lead to his mi- 
litary dkbut^ now again the object of his longing ; 
he told her of * fine fellows,' ' clever fellows,' and 

* surprising fellows,' of ' capital horses,' and * nice 
girls,' and ' famous good things ;' and when his fa- 
ther had received news from I/ixmore, he put to 
his letter -a P. S. telling her that Lady Mary still 
continued in a hopeless state, that Mr. Sydenham 
was at home, his son in Canada, that Mrs. Brett 

was 
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wag an. invalid, and her daughter absent on a visit ; 
tut every letter was longer in coming than its pre- 
decessor ; and as s\\e dared not repl^, his lordship 
Tvas not much to blame in ceasing to write. 

She *had now, by dint of the utmost industry, 
tnadq some progress in th€ Italian grammar, and 
jn reading the prose of the language : Mrs. Britton 
had given her a few initiatory books, and a beau-" 
tifal Tasso ; but tte language of poetry is a new 
labor to ^ learner; and here «he was stopped, 
Prawing she had pursued wth avidity at Lux- 
inore, and particularly when Ba&il Sydenham iimd^ 
fi part of the family ; and she had leariied with 
accuracy, the characteristic distinctions of the or* 
ders of architecture. Perspective wa^ a favorite 
pbject ; she began to turn ber tboughts .towards 
Latin ; m^ astronomy, algebra, and, . in short, 
(every species of knowledge, #ttd f>v^ e^very 3ort of 
nee(Ue-work, awakened in her a greedy di^ii^ of 
attainment. . She coi|ld now make every thing she 
wore, and began to be comforted tba(, tbongb she 
had^ ^s yet, attained nothing perfectly, sb^.wasin 
^e way tq do many things wfeieb might, fence her 
^.gainst the storm she thought $|ie «aw preparing 
^o drive her fron) her sad rough ^nchor^ge. 

It was easy to perceive* that .Lady Luj^more 
f(plt, and was vexed at feeling, the loss of Carr ; 
and the pjeasnrq Mf. Sterling. had always expressed 
)n his society, might ii^ake him feci less kindly dis- 
posed, towards- ope whp had been, iiowever inno- 
cently, the cause of his loss ; for, certainly, poor 
'Qertrude was naw, if ppssiblp, worse treated than 

heretofore; 
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heretofote ; but the vexations of the little world 
around her, only drove her with more impulse to 
that she found within her ; and the damage ifras 
not great Lady Luxmore was far less quiet than 
was slie whose quiet she had so disturbed. She 
put herself to a vast deal of idle trouble to gain 
tidings of Mr. Carr's proceedings ; and with plea* 
sure not to be concealed, she heard tales fabricated 
on purpose ; yet if any body, in hopes of obliging 
her, began on the subject of his high crimes and 
misdemeanors and condign punishment, she re* 
jected all intelligence, as beneath her regard, and 
all observation as superfluous. The conversation 
was then, in common politeness, dropped, till re* 
newed by her ladyship, who uniformly, and in a 
very few minutes after she had, perhaps, desired 
^ never to hear the man mentioned,' asked the very 
questions to which she had before refused to hear 
tiie answers. By this management, she had the 
satisfaction of hearing just what the speaker sup* 
posed she wished to hear. 

Ail event, almost unprecedented in. the coun* 
tess's family, occurred in the course of the ensuing 
summer. Mrs. Hester Gansit, the daughter of a 
clergyman, one of Mr. Sterling's early friends, had 
been, on the decease of her father, indebted to him 
for assistance, in the arrangement of bis alSfairs ; 
and when Mr. Sterling did lend his aid, every one 
who knew him could testify it was with no luke* 
warm spirit of exertion. Perhaps there is no bond 
of attachment more powerful than that formed by 
doing kindness : we will not set too low that of re* 

ceiving^ 
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temhg it; for we are not fond of joining in the 
war-whoop of general ingratitude ; but certainly, 
even our foibles serve to increase our good-will to- 
wards those whom we have already obliged. Suc- 
cesis having followed the endeavors of Mr. Ster- 
ling for Mrs. Hester Gansit, the wish to be kiod 
w^as increased ; and in a visit to the metropolis, 
she was invited to a fortnight s s^our with him 
and his niece. 

To this lady, Gertrude was known as a subor- 
dinate instrument in the benefit derived from Mr. 
Sterling's activity of friendship. She had written 
his letters; and she had transcribed papers trans- 
mitted to him. Her share in the labor, had been 
accidentally named ; and the manner in which she 
had noticed her in her replies, took away all fear 
of seeing her. The lady was fetched from the 
houste of a friend, in the course of one of the daily 
airings ; - and a few hours settled her in her abode* 
The countess seemed disposed to behave her best ; 
and the addition to the family society promised 
every thing agreeable. " 

She was a woman, of a mind and manners hew 
to Gertrude. Nothing coiild exceed the invariable 
goodness of her temper, or the even tone of her 
cheaffulness: they had both stood, unhurt, all that 
a close attendance on an infirm and humoraome 
father, could do against them. Blest with good 
health from her birth, she was as thankful for it 
as if it had been a novel blessing ; and her gratis 
tud*e made her car efiil to pmsiBA've it, rather than 
confident in its continuance. > Of the ^vUs of. life^ 

vot. II. ' i; isht 
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(be s^id little, of its petty grievances, nothing ; aB4 
the vice3 of mapkiad attracted not even ber notices 
JFolly aometimes claia)ed her pity, but oft^wr c^ 
lied out ber powers of ridicule ; and wben trcsating 
it the most sei4ous]y, she nent no farther than to 
hfofint the bad taste the pursuit gf it indieatedk 
She had read and thought : shi^ was one of the pro^ 
i^ssors of needie-work of the: old sbbool, and song 
Purcell's music, and took a part in an old catich or 
^le^ with infinite delight apd taste. 

She biid, in the, housQ of her fatben n^bieh. was 
jpoucb visited by foreignerii and persQiM qf \\^tsp4 
c^uriosity, aeen a larger portiqn of the wo^idj »» it 
«»itf s ip the variety of thoj^ yiihp peo{)lQ it^ thaa 

moat womfin^ She bad doiie tb? bopprs of bi« 
bpuse to Stani9tlau3 Poniat^wski^ and tp Mr«.0'-; — r 

tl^t^umAra.oi tbq di9«hes$ qf — r , ii^5> tr^r 

viestied. the condesc^pgipn of her Gvmx^ while 
JMi$s Hetty was waiting their inspefittoiv of a mfh 
del« by turning round, aj^d qtteriog ^ ^im im Iftf^ 
bad. hftughty/ these grftcioiia words : 

* You may sit dpwii, child/ 

1 the Jnaaleoce of sovie people's civility ! 
: ShahadLlired in » bfdo^ of ane^dpt^ tK»9s^i$te4 
IpQta the. ddy$ of WilliMi and Mary,. %ndp^rtiQu^ 
lurljs connected mtix the §ourt end the chap^-FQyfiil ; 
mm} a mttQOvy uncammonly mteotive had pr«s^r^i} 
Surts the mittl^ curiouiw ^ li^e im vertu^jty. ani n^r 
|i«^ humor ga\qa>tbem, ia theseli^ois^ ftutbofitf 
modi cflfeot These, acqdirenxents, aided: by: v^ \wnh 
ttous intsiifc;^ made.^er auchrooide. qf iQirt^ m4 
|i^ittQfil4gBQe»hle.iKistru€tar.; aodas her rcn] ui^ 
t.. ,. ^. fefiited 
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^ected cowomal talents, were perfectly unfder the? 
control rf serious thought AAd good pi^in^iiple, they 
not only were never unseasonably eJierted, but 
tiie drawing them forth; wad always the act of those 
dbout her. 

Her benevoliSiit penetration soon taught hei*> 
that Gertrude's countenance and deportment wer^ 
not consentaneous to her time of Uie j and she di- 
vulged her opinion by a wish thd,t she could see 
her smile. Grertrude pari^ied Che kindness, and 
coirM give no encouragertaent to hints of anxiety 
to im^ove her ch(i&rfulneds', or of interest in her 
future fete; but she very willingly exposed bei^ 
want of knowledge, and liistened to all she could 
say, on the subject of female attainmeiitS; and thtf 
iheans by which they were to be pursued. 

No one will ffhank us for being the advocates of 
ifuperficial knowledge ; but we hope t6 be rightly 
Understood' when we recommend a little knowledgtt- 
in preference to none. Mrs. Gansit's example w 
ttie best comment ott oui* text : though not profes* 
litediy edueattdy she was better informed than most 
\iroinen ; and few subjects^ of conversation could beP 
Aarted, which she could not continue with intelli* 
gfence. Personally acquainted vi^ith s(^e of thds^' 
daughters' of genius; wiK) lived in times, not a^ 
friendly as the present, to the cultivation of inti^k 
lect, she could, by the familiarity to which hAt 
general knowledge attd good temper had admitted 
hef, often explain their methods of climbing tfa€^ 
adverse heights of science ; and; in the case of 
mtay, &)\xi& she^ attest die" mediness witH- whidh* 

z% they 
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they ' bore their faculties/ and the sacrifices thery 
made of inclinations in themselves laudable^ to 
duties which they thought not optional. 

Gertrude's mind kindled; but in the present 
state of her spirits, the flame produced was little 
more than fuoco di paglia. Were she again at 
Luxmore rectory-house, — O ! dear, dear, in ma- 
ny ^vays, dear Luxmore ! — she could, even penny- 
less as she was, get knowledge in abundance. O ! 
Miss Brett, happy, how happy ! in her prospect of 
passing her life with a man, who^e early habits had 
so stored his mind, and whose warm pulse of ac- 
tive benevolence made him as liberal in communi- 
cating, as he had been covetous in acquiring ? — Or, . 
eren confined as she was now, had she but a little 
money, and a small portion of leisure, she could do 
something ; but what was to be done to any pur- 
pose by one who had neith^? When the corres-, 
poddence with her distant friends had been effec- 
tually cut off, she had, indeed, experienced the 
countess's munificence in the settled allowance of 
sixpence per week ; but as it was still a crime and 
a mbery to want a yard of tape, or a skain of 
thread, or to wear out any part of a shoe, her re- 
venue was consumed, and sometimes an arrear in- 
curred, in an; endeavor to subsidize the spirit of 
•dtestruction, which, somehow pi; other, domineers, 
more or less, in every poor girl's wardrobe. 
, The time of Mrs. Gansit's departure arrived, 
and though not greatly protracted, it was time she 
should go, if the countesses reputation for hospi- 
tality and politeness was to be preserved entice.. 

Sh^ 
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She had not been pleased with the attention bestowed 
on Gertrude ; and foreseeing to what it might lead^ 
she warned her, before the adieu tookjplace, on no 
account to acquiesce in any wish the departing 
guest might express, for a continuance of acquaint- 
ance by letter. Her ladyship was not deficient in 
sagacity : the overture was made ; and, with the 
invariable integrity of. Gertrude, declined, — and 
this too at a time, when she was ill able to 
forego consolation ; for the newspapers had an- 
nounced the death of Lady Mary Sydenham ! 



CHAP 
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CHAPTER XU. 

s 

wtfn foff^m villeggiatura. Vittage-portraiit. The weaver. !Fhe 
ioctren. The piqueite-flayeru The complexionut. Bad 
iuek in wtMer* The formahst. AJiret frie»dthip^ ani m 
eucwragemenii. Amended drcmnttancee. BiiUr vejp^ionsm 

• 

The events of the former summer did not seem 
to incline Mr. Sterling or his niece to risk being 
again cut off from home by indisposition f but they 
ivere scarcely settled^ after the departure of Mrs. 
Gansit, when a house, the property of the former, 
became vacant; and it having been that in which 
he had passed his infancy, he prevailed on the 
countess to make it their residence, for the space 
of four months, from which period it was let. 
Gertrude was cheared with the mention of the 
plan : that the house was in a village, a few miles 
on the worst side of London, and almost in the 
worst part of it, mattered not to her : it was com- 
paratively the country ; and as no one on hearing 
of it, presumed to cry out, * shockipg'— * filthy'— 
* beastly,' as must have been done now, when Lady 
Squall declares it would be * beastly in her not to 

have made a visit to the duchess of B j she 

did not know that she ought to be discontented. 
On seeing the mansion, she was, indeed, ready 

to say, * Why, this Js worse than home !' but there 

were 
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trere four trees before the litde court, and the little 
court was grass, and it had a rose-bush and two 
steins of white lilies, now preparing to blow ; and 
tiiere was something like a garden to the house, 
and she- soon thought the change greatly for th«t 
better, tboii^ the trouble, and fatigue, dnd res- 
ponsibility of the remove had, without any squeatn- 
iriine^, fallen on hfer; and she was scolded. for 
deferring, till the last minute, that which tould be 
done at no (^her time. 

One of the pleasures Mr. Sterling promised 
himself in this eastern villeggiaiura, was his r6« 
tracing the haunts of his youth ; and warmed by 
feeling himself at home^ he spontaneously exertekl 
so much coutage as to take Gertrude occasionally 
with him in his evening- walks. They were not all 
amongst brick-kilns and tenter-grounds. Gcirtrude 
was content, and gratified. 

The arrival of a personage of importance, iff 
such a place, was soon known ; and the countess^ 
in a few days, found herself in her natural sHuatimi^ 
which she should never have quitted, and amon^ 
her oldfrieHdsy whom she could never replace. 
She wes ' waited on,' tlie day after her arrival, by 
her old ^ humble sarvant,' Sir Thomas fiombyx^ 
who faticied, like many otiier good peoplie, that 
what interested him mt^t be interesting, and Who 
tried to make her recollect tiit Coronation, by de- 
scribing the failure of his attempts to weave the 
gold-tissue canopy, of superior brilliancy. — ' We 
put^' said he, * eight l^cmsand threads, where w<f 
in general only put four thousand ; but it would 

not 
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not do ; it looked only like dirty white.' ^ I can 
suppose it,' said Mr. Sterling ; * there was no sur- 
face for reflection, consequently it could not glitter: 
you should have thought of that first, my good Sir ; 
any gilder would have informed you.' 

The third morning of abode, brought Mrs. Drug- 
gett, whose children were always well because 
she never sent for any doctor but doctor Rhubarb. 
She told an anecdote, of rustic simplicity, which 
made Gertrude ask *How far to London?' — In 
her village-charities, medicine took the lead ; and 
she bad, that morning, received a visit of thanks 
from a woman, for whose husband's cure she had 
given a packet of James's powder. She had natu-< 
rally asked how the medicine operated ; and the 
report began with the difficulty of shallowing — 
* a sad job to get it down, ma'am !' the sealing- 
wax stuck so!'^ — * And. did he rtaUy^ said Lady 
Luxmore, * swallow the sealing-wax T^^^ActuaUy^ 
said Mrs. Druggett. She was going, perhaps, to 
add that she saw it ; for poetry has licences, and. 
fiction no limits. She took leave, and it was time ; 
and to her succeeded Mr. and Mrs, Dual, the one 
a beau of the time of Geo. I. the other, at the out* 
set of the visit, an invalid* It seemed the gentle* 
man's business to keep the lady in good humor, 
tmd to make her talk ; he, therefore, began an en- 
comium on her fidelity and comforting qualities^ 
Experienced for forty long years ; and he ended by 
asking her if it was not true, that, since they ha^ 
b^gun playing picjuette every evening ^lone, she ha4 

- VQft 
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vpn of him, upwards of two hundred and fifty 
pounds. She said, ' Yes/ and Mr. Sterling look- 
ed up. . 

Then came Mi's. . Gruel, with her pellucid 
daughter^ whom she had, as she said, ^ taken in 
hand,' in hopes of mending her complexion, * I 
give her twice a week,' said she, a few grains of 

.' * You don't physic your coach-horses, 

madam, I fancy,' interriipted Mr. Sterling, most 
opportunely. 

* Mr. Sterling at home ?' said an audible voice, 
in the entrance. * That,^ I am sure,' said he, ' is 
my old friend Longbow's son. I saw him go by : 
I wonder whether he has left off being wet through: 
I never saw him when that was not the forwardest 
thing in his memory.— Longbow, how d'ye do? — 
my niece Lady Lujtmore.' * My dear Sir! — 
how are you? — how are you? Your ladyship's 
humble servant : 1 have got such a cold, I can 
hardly speak ; I was wet through three times yes- 
terday, and twice the day before..' * Why, you 
must be sponge, by this time,' said Mr. Sterling, 

But this place, like other places, produced a great 
many worthy and sensible people, who neither 
avouched impossibilities, nor won money from their 
left hand with their right, nor physicked their chil* 
dren to their graves, nor got wet through, five time$ 
in two summer- days. Tliese, however, as of too 
regular beauty to afibrd characteristic features, we 
pass over, and proceed to bring our readers ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Maltravers, a lady of a very 
ftppient and i^umerous family, who ba4 b^en of 

Lady 
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Lady Loxmwe's juvenile set of friends, and who 
no sooner heard of her dear Nancy Toms s arrival, 
than she invited herself to tea with her, and being 
accepted, introduced a lady, many years younger 
tiiaa herself, and to entertain whom was the care 
of Gertrude. 

Mrs* Maltravers was one of those charitable 
good women, who appear amiable every where 
hat at home, and benign, ccxidescending, and con- 
siderate to all but those who have a claim on them 
for kindness. A rigid observer of forms, she lived 
by no rule but her own humor, and talking largely 
on charity, she thought of no one but herself: her 
heart, she protested, had bled for the poor in the 
prospect of a bad harvest, but she scolded her 
black man, because he could not wring the necks 
of the fowls he had reared. 

Of the lady accompanying her, we will speak 
pr^ently : let us become a little better acquainted 
with Mrs. Maltravers. She had inherited great 
wealth, but neither beauty nor wit : she' had mar- 
ried a gentleman, and had treated him as if he had 
been her ibotman : her life and coiKluct, without 
affording much to interest, had not been passed 
ivithout efforts ; but as they were of the teazing kmd, 
they might have been spared innocently. She had 
had two daughters ; the eldest was painted at foil 
length, at five years old, leading a Iamb by a blue 
ribband, with two lines of Young, chosen by the 
painter as a motto, to shew tblat she had exchanged 
this life for a better. The yoifngest^ l^appily f<^ 
society, grew up, aiKl had a fine taste for friend- 
ship 



fhij> and money : she begged portraits of her friends^ 
which were occ&$ioi?ally met «^gain at a broker s ; 
and when, on her s^lf-willed marriage, ber silenced 
friends sent bridal preserktSy they too found their waj 
after the friendly portraits, by sympathy. Her 
imsband, the man of her choice, painted on sili^ 
wrote verses, and made a glossary to H^vey's 
Meditations. 

The lady who fell to Gertrude's share of tha 
visit, was, if that which- was not seen, could be 
judged by what was visible, in pitiable ill health, 
yet the placidity of her cx>untenance^ the brilliant 
vivacity of her very dark eyes, and her whde 
manner, left^ room to hope, that her extreme pale* 
ness and her blue lips were not indexes to malady : 
there was a chearful sobriety about her; there was 
9 promptitude of interesky as far as she could see 
bow to address it, that sooa won^ not only on Ge]> 
trude, but on Mr. Sterling : she talked of distant 
parts q( the kingdom : she hdol been in Ireland; 
she cQuld discuss with him aom^ ideas respecting 
the peculiar features and venerable remains of the 
iity of Chester: she had a taste for fine views; 
and in reading, her tmck htd been totally difierenfc 
from that of Gertrude, who now again, poor girl t 
fete at once shrunk again into all her supposed 
oddities; and when Mr. Sterling, eviery mini^ 
more pleased with Miss Bonfoy, had completely 
engaged her in conversatioa : the consciousness of 
no claims to her s^ttention, made Gertrude acquis 
esce in her own nothingness, and proceed with ber 
work. 

Mre« Maltravers had not succeeded in pleasing 

the 
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the countess, as well as Miss Bonfoy in obtaining 
Mr. Sterling's good opinion ; and a sagacious cer- 
tainty, that any one connected with her old ac- 
quaintance Betsey Crossley, nuist be, as she ex- 
prest it, * a toad under a harrow,' made her lady 
ehip appear, perhaps, without her knowing it, the 
friend of the oppressed. Judging between two 
persons, diametrically opposite in every thing, the 
censure bestowed on the one, seems praise of tlie 
other; and thus were her ladyship's sentiments 
understood, consequently, nemine dissentiente^ Miss 
Bonfoy and her agreeable manners, and impliecl 
excellencies, were the subject of conversation that 
evening, and the following morning. 

Most untowardly for her comfort, Gertmde, in 
a very few days, and while Miss Bonfoy was in 
full bloom of recollection, chanced to offend Lady 
Luxmore; and the offence being some forgetfulness, 
it gave her anew the style and titles of ^ fine lady/ 
.—* learned lady/—* pedant in petticoats,*-^* Miss 
Slattemella Doggrell,'— and ' the young lady that 
values herself on understanding grammar / and 
Mr. Sterling having, at the same time, mislaid 
something which she could not find, it procured 
her the additional attributes of aukwardness and 
stupidity : she was again * a hewer of wood and- 
a drawer of water ;' ard for as many days as could 
be .shifted through, without her aid, was never 
spoken to, but to be snubbed or taunted at. Mr. ' 
Sterling's preface to rbrgiveness, or rather to re- 
establishing her in her services, was genersdly either 
an inadvertent relaxation of severity, or, if probably 

stimulated 
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stimulated by his niece, a grave lecture on the 
moral depravity and hopeless reprobation of the 
delinquent. On the former mode of proceeding, 
his natural good temper, and his spirit of social 
intercourse predominating, it sometimes happened 
that he would get into the middle of some little 
matter of commupication, before he recollected 
her state of disgrace ; and more than once, not 
knowing how to get back with any decency, he 
said, * O ! I forgot you are not to be talked to. 
Miss : — get along' * You forget I am in dis- 
grace. Sir,* said she, wickedly, when one day he 
gave her half of a. pear she had got ready for him. 
* Ah ! well ;' said he,' * we must not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the cora Is it not delicious?' 

On the presept occasion, Ihe mode of lecture was 
adopted ; and she was, in consequence of the twin- 
crime, decried below even her low appreciation : 
this admonition ended with * There was a time 
when I thought well of you ; but now my heart is 
quite callous to you : you may do what you please, 
you cannot be worse: nothing could now ever 
make me care about you, unless Miss Bonfoy,, 
whom I wish you resembled, could see any gopd 
ia you : if she would take to you, you might be 
better entit^d to our regard.' 
. Now, here was some extractable good. She 
bad only to make a confidante of Miss Bonfpy, and 
to propitiate her. She was not so stupid as not 
to perceive this. What will be said of her pride ? 
— ^she disdained it ! She said, at the moment, to 
Jierself, ' If my obediejQce, my integrity, . and my 
'; desire 
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desire to do right, tiwugh I feel, I confers, it » 
almoet impossifole,. are not enough to ofataio regard 
OD my own account, I wiU nerer, never borrow of 
ftoothen IfltyytoingitttiiteniydelfwithMissBoAM 

fey, I may have that thrown aC me* I should like 
her friendship, and I might have done something 
towards (Staining it ; but now, not one effort wilt 
I make.' 

In this state of mind, but emerged from her 
disgrace, she was associated in the return^visit to 
Mvs. Haltravers, who, shewing off her great at-- 
tachment to Miss Bonfoy, declared how good it 
wa» of her to remain with her ^ in her solitude,' and 
fpoke of her as ^ one of the first young persons in 
the world/ To this, Mi^. Sterling, still pursuing 
kis idea of advantage toGerbrude, replied, by wish- 
ing the two young^ people could walk out together. 
* Why,' said Mrs. Maltravers, ^ Mr. Sterling yotf 
are very good ; and I am, as I say, quite like (hef 
old philosopher, never less alone than when alone ; 
but if Miss Bonfoy w^re to go out> I should tiien, 
you know, be quite ahne* — Mr. Sterling looked at 
Gertrude, and changed the subject to semethin|^ 
that included the young lady. 
. Nothing discoura^ug appeared on the part of 
Miss Bonfoy : she adopted G«ertnide into a stater 
of regard, that needed only time to mcdce it a re- 
spectable .fidendship, and this, not merely without 
obii^ng her to give up her former sentiments— cadO^ 
them haughty, reader ! if it please thee*^ut rather 
to their confirmation. 
To tho9^ who hav.e not Ibrgot^en the fOseatbime 

of 
6 
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Qf Juvenile ideas, and the ingenuous feelings o| 
early friendship, it is needless to attempt describe 
ipg Gertrude's joys in this first permission of her 
heart to expand : to those who retain no trajco 
of them, they cannot be recalled ; but to ber 
bruised mind, they were consolations not to be ovej^ 
valued. To enjoy them, however, required a little- 
finessing, both with regard to Lady Luxmore and 
Mrs. Maltravers : — this w^s easily put in prao 
tice, and llkfi odier necessities, turned ou^ eveoto* 
ally to the advant£^e of Gertrude. 

Miss QoQ^y was a proficient in the ii^niou^ 
art of making lace, and recommending it as the 
most interesting and elegant of female handy works^. 
it became a useful pretext for their meeting, and 
promised to afford Gertrude another weapon foi' 
opposing the inroad of poverty which she knew 
not' how sQon she might experience : she found it 
was possibly to obtain a subsistence by it, and she 
applied herself to the attaining it Succeeding in 
t^is, she asked Miss Bonfoy if she could teach her 
i^ny thing else that could be of use to her. ^ I 
Qould teach you to write short-hand/ said she. It 
was easily acquired. 

Miss Bonfoy was living in correspondence with 
j^rsons of literature and taste, and from her, Ger« 
trude heard of the works of More, Aikin, Perci- 
val, and Barbauld, in addition to those of Carter, 
Montague, and Talbot, with whose names Mrs« 
Cansit had brought her acquainted. With the. 
writings of most of these authors, she could indulget 
k^f and hence she learnt to appreciate still more, 

highly 
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highly the advantages she epjoyed under Mr. Stef<* 

ling- 

The restrictions, not the complaints, of Miss 

Bonfoy, discovered to Gertrude, that which it 
was become, in some measure, n^essary for her 
to know, that she was not the only sufferer under 
an unaccommodating spirit. Mrs. Maltravers de- 
manded great sacrifices from all around her ; and 
if ' the tender mercies' of the present day, did not 
[Supersede our labors, we would, for the informa- 
tion of protecting ladieSj detail some of her me- 
thods; but Mrs. MaltraveriS was only a teazing, 
thwarting, selfish, stratagem-monger. She did 
not, like old Lady Trumpwell, who called out in a 
fit, * More cards, more cards,' compel a delicate 
young creature to sleep in a fetid air ; neither did 
she hold a girl down in her chair when the light- 
ning played on her needle, or feed a disordered 
stomach on putrid food, or buy cheap bargains, 
and retail them at advanced prices : she did not 
prompt to dishonesty : she did not ridicule mo- 
desty, and tell the men it was hypocrisy : she did 
not do the tithe of what is done by protecting la^ 
dies, and for which the authors and abettors ought 
to hide their heads in the shadow of their shame ; 
yet she was cruel, and she was most justly hated 
and despised. 

We would say only, When will the judgments- 
in the land teach us righteousness ? When will the 
doctrines of the Gospel persuade us, that for these 
things we maybe particularly visited? — but we can- 
not speak of the mis-use (rf power, without think- 

in£ 



lig of some who make it matter df rejoiiemgi' 
timt power is intrusted to th^ir handSi When* 
ve have opporttttiities of seeitig tiie kind respect 
vidi nrhich our friend Albinia considers the ciom^ 
fort and fedUng^ of the young person, under whose 
eare she plaoes h^r dau^ters : whefo wii kfk>w that 
the first soUolCude of BeatricA, when she hdd found* 
an ofa^t worthy heir proteetk>ti^ was to secure her 
against any caprice, or fear of caprice, on her 
part, by a dead &S gift^ Such as mode hefr'^iide'^ 
jpendent; when we see, that even in tnlitoward 
maniage into her family^ did not induce* Lady Coft-^ 
stance to part frony a youngs wortarf, *whose inte«' 
grity remained unimpeatbedi we almost bid defi^ 
ance to the low class of the truel-^Hut Miss 

Bottfoy and ^^rfrude redalt our attention/ 

• * 

Women soon grow ftimlliar wkh eaelrotber i and 
Aer«' HI a siidtkrity of pursuit that brings theniy 
witkoiit mwh j^re^us ac^uaintotice^ into intU' 
UkBCfw l¥ilb mothers^ <he i^onnecting idea is the 
Hiwsery, and) * Will yon see my Kttle boy ? * May 
I BH your l|ttfe>glrlr^'*^s okeh the pretty base tor 
an elegant c6)um«l of perpetoat^d frleAdshipV In 
practical housewiif es) the minage forms a t^ietne of 
conversation I otid the firlendly eommtinications of 
tlie table spring up into future feelings of regards 
With young womedi the setting or Mowing fa« 
siiions is a topk, interlaced with acconripiishments^ 
4»iUie places, ^ movements of the military, and 
oiiiefs us important ; and ft girl, in two hours' ac« 
<|iiaintaneei mi^ write memoirs of a visitor, if of, 
. V9&. xu A a or 
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or near her own age. Miss Bonfoyi nvithout any 
improper indulgence of curiosity, therefore, somx 
found put that Gertrude acted^ particularly in what 
regarded her dress, under a very despotic control ^ 
and it was matter of obsenration, that though 
sometimes arrayed in a garment of modern sim«' 
plicity, she was, at other times, accoutred in a 
way Uiat oould not be pleasant to her. The con* 
trast was produced by the attempt to iixlulge in 
gearing the clothes provided for her by Lady Ma^^ 
rySydenbamt and the countess s more powerful 
recommendation of articles too good to be cast c^, 
«nd, in her eye, not much the worse for the coo- 
trivances demanded by a very rapid growth. 
-^ £ither caprice or prudent conduct, or a wish to 
shew Gertrude that all were not as disagreeable as 
herself^ having fixed the new favorite in the good 
qpipion of Lady Luxmore atid Mr.- Sterling, Miss 
Bpnfqy made the most generous use of the infiu- 
enee ^e had obtained, by procuring for Gertriide 
$uch a yearly allowance in money, as would admit 
of lier dressing in decent plainness. To a girl who 
Ijad never known any thing beyond the fhigcdity of 
sixpence a wedc» and with whom the wardtobo 
had been, from t^me immemorial, a sore subject, 
this was afSuence and peace,and as such most grata* 
^uUy accepted and enjoyed. But let any of : our 
readers explain, if it is to be explained, the reason 
why thg'eountess now, in advising Gertrude's pur* 
phases, eI^w^^s wished her to take the mostexpen* 
sive thing offered for her choice* '^.We can*far 
. better account for the anomalous 4iabits of an old 

sheep 
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^beep in our meadows, who duly goes into the wa- 
ter with \i\s companions, the cows : this is the effect 
of association ; but Lady Luxmore never associ* 
ated with.the profuse. 

V A casual observer, or a spoiled lap-baby of for- 
tune, might have thought some of Gertrude's en- 
durances at the eastern village grievous ; but she 
would* have laught at any attempt to console her, 
under circumstances, which, no more oppressive 
there than in London, brought with them peculiar 
mitigations. The friendship of Miss Bonfoy would' 
have made much greater evils tolerable. As their 
^e was precious, it was not wasted ; and conse- 
quently, abusing Lady Luxmore was no part of 
their amusement. It was not consistent with Miss 
Bonfoy's principles to deepen ' the shades in any 
6ne's character; and to render Gertrude more 
awake to inevitable hardship, would have been, in 
her opinion, as cruel in its effect on her friend as 
toipablein herself. From her, this novice in the 
world heard mudi of the real character of human 
Hfe, ' ^ougb to make her thankful ; and from her 
conversation, she returned every day more dispo- 
sed to accept her lot chearfuU y,; No bad conse- 
quences were, therefore, visible in her temper ; and 
as a point was accomplished which Mr. ' Sterling 
wished to carry, and made a test of something like 
merit, he was pleased/ and disposed to think Ger- 
trude improv^ i)y it. The s^ottr at 

therefore, continued delightful^ till the tifne, when it 
was to cease, drew near. 

^ The parting bttween the young women was, like 
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^ such jurenite abscissions, a severe tmh i^9(^ 
Bonfby ttnderwedt it with the calmfi^st of ontf 
prepared la pay a heavy penalty for a paiit* 
pleasure. Gertrude was less exemplary. She 
wanted nothing bat the language, and a forgetial- 
tiess Uiat she was a Christian, to have askee) 

* Qots Deu^ opposoit nostra sua Aumkia it>it»V 

%Ht rabmiMion has no alternatives ; &aA she waS' 
doomed to feel, for many <iays after her retuta 
Koine, that she was miseraUe, in proportion aa 
she had been happy, and deprived, in proportion 
as she had been indulged ; but, fortunate^, Mr. 
Sterling was now fully engaged, atMl the eouatesa 
was more Uian ever dependent o& hel* dependent* 
Whatever she attempted she spoiled, aa^ h waa 
an exercise of ingenuity to prevent the wayte that 
would have followed on her miatakes. 

For some weeks, however, Gerbrude tv^ogfsed % 
Bwt of reflected li^t of happbessv If the sun of 
enjoyment did hot shine on her^ she waa lighted oil 
her way by a cloudless moofi. -r 

Miss Bonlby's corrfespondenee was a source of 
inexhaustible consolation: her tetters were lead^ 
till they were committed to memory, aad Unfolded 
and folded agidn till wpm out in the creases. She 
had beei^ kivited to London, aiid aUured by Uia 
extreme &cility with which Miss ' Aubrey 0>^lii 
meet her in Lady Luxiwiro'it carriage to "oMv^ 
her to the west end of the town; aiid one euc^ 

opportatity 



•ppoititfiky of cpending a day, oSem^ the felicity 
«rai realuned^ as it ba4 been proRused* 

But tbe v^rld, uafpftwately |pr its inbabitMtey 
is always oo the aio?e; wd wbea w# are the be3t 
coafe^nted with its positloo^ not all pur intreaties wijl 
prevail on it to sftand still and be qi^iet No socmer 
jbad this Iwppy day pttsfsed, ttian it w^ recollected 
that Gertrude mceived JVC»s J3o»%^s ktteiWy aad 
Kplfei to theov without commui^if atij^g the l^ttwa 
jOor (the repUes to Lady jAixmor^. 

Om of those ^Us into th^ study, whicih Vi tbejr 
^^?y 4pne^ sasdi * Beware/ aiH^ounqad h^iC un|f;ao\irA 
tmo^ through the «ediuw ^ Mr> $t0r)ing ; aqd 
^heooidd only propnise to <^£^d qo mo^ Wc^l 
aware that the expre^n ,of top im|ch ^kiodoeis 
.10 herself ev€m if Xjuly Luxi^q^ w^e ncvi^r 
imotMiTSied\Hitmcinilpt^^ W0Mld.^df4^r eveify 
fart44 her pleasure^ s^ was uod^ ^l^ afc^s^ify 
if intrustic^ a senraat with a iioter fyc the pqs^ 
warning Miss Bonfoy of the future pobliqity cf her 
CDanttscripts ; and oat this new and no^ |Q^r4ived 
idJowanoe of confidence, they proceffd^ 

. Ijt was soon again ]n the power of Miss Bonfc^ 
Jto.be m tpwfl^ and witt^ a ^ort distance of Lady 
Ltuxmoce, could Miss Aubi^ey hut m^t her^ at tb^ 
JK)ase of a friend^*— It was. fine wjsather; permis* 
sion w^s readily giw&ted ; and she enjoyed the 
^pleasmr^ without aUoy.«^***^Ia a fi^ weeks, this 
/uum opportunity {H'esente^ idisal^ and Lady Lux^ 
more being acquainted with the arrang^inent, and 
not opposing it, Gertrude was p^piuring to set o^, 
when^ without any reason as^igpfxl^ she ^was or* 

S dered 
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dered to remm at home. — ^ Biit Miss Bonfoy w3I 
be surprisedi and will wait for me r how can I let 
her know ? — it is now too late/ * I do not* care : 
you have no business to make engagements : you 
may fret and cry as much as ypu please ; but we 
ttiU be obeyed/ 

It was generally the state of atmosphere in the 
countesses climate, to be remarkably benign afters 
atorm. Miss Bonfoy was talked of, and asked 
after, as kindly as ever ; and a little pardonable nut- 

noeurring had preserved the liberty of writing, 

' when the wish of a relation called her to Iri^ 
land ! This was tremendous ; and, as if feeling 
'for Gertrude, the countess gave her permission lb 
invite her friend for a few dpysr^ previous to her 
departure; In this, Mn Sterling concurred cbear* 
fully; and she was promised seriously, that she 
should not be employed in writing, during the stay 
of Miss fionfoy, and Jocosely, that she should be 
* mistress of the house/ : ' * 

' It was a mixt sensation of present pleasure, but 
great pain in prospect, with which Gertrude rff- 
ceived her guest She informed her, at nighty of 
the kindness extended to her ; and the young wo- 
men made arrangements for the morning, when, 
after breakfast, Mr. Sterling brought ' Miss,' as 
she was still oh great occasions termed, about half 
a dozen sheets of paper to wr;te, and would hear 
' no excuse ; and that part of every morning, which 
preceded the countess's airings, wa3 devoted to the 
same species of amusement 

^ Ah 



An importunity was offered to the young wo^ 
men of going, properly attended, to one of tfas 
thentrjes : the play was one with which Mr. StCTt 
ling was unacquainted : it was a modem comedy; 
and tim^ circumstances were, not very unreason^ 
ably, urged against the indulgence : it was a littlo 
XDortifyingto be sure ; but they submitted, and spent 
the evening with the countess alooe. O L what 
anefeping! .. r 

Hqw muqh are we indebted to those who fortify 
us against the world and its powers ! for its ills wiU 
i;om€^ whether we call them or not ; .and it is exr 
celleot Jto be pr^pamd for them all by anticipation; 
If this disciplini^ be begun in good time, it may,; 
perhaps, /che^us of our youth, as it did Gertrude; 
or if Ihe 49geUwts die h^&tre w.e are at years of 
discreitiop, the cbunns of pleasure may te added 
to the novel sensations of eifise, and we n^ay be prof^ 
pelled tq the s^o^e distance beyond^ as we are now 
on thU si4e right ; but if our curators can undexf^ 
tak^ to i^ve |^U thfs highrday of our youth is over, 
^nd they pprseyerp steaidiiy, ijre are,, whra our 
health h99 pace recovered the injury it must under- 
go, rendered iroi^ ^i)d sted: every satisfaction is. 
new, iQQg after th^ pleasures of others have sa- 
tiated; feV^ry body seems good and kind, ax)l 
even tho n|qs( fsoir^mon civilities come tQ ||s in 
a shape that «dd9 heartfelt gratitude to pur ac?. 
knowledgments. 

For this beatitude Gertrud^ was i^ow, though, 
un willmgand unworthy, a candidate ; and the meiuns , 
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of attttMigit weiie not gmd^gly teMowidL S^r* 
hg Mist BiMifoyVimit, Lady Lnxmore wis fet^ 
l^ttfy pilsiVB ; i. tt. Ae only palled Uttt ^\n». Mi\ 
ftftriin^ lodMd^: wm ebfi^ to take the tobonug 
0K«^di8ciplme( aodsfmKlioaisbcfor^tfMiilwhfia 
Gertracb imulA, in the tommm adminiitnitioti ^ 
fSSv^ iMive teen in dcqxmiliBmholy otitiit ittitti^ 
Hem dlppiirtur^ of iier ^iend, ibe was Mveed M 
wish the time arrived, that she tnighti tX \^MH^ 
keep to heridf the tcnowledge of ^(^er dlngraf^Aful 
tubjBgati0n» 

TMe bitter Ming of thk fi^mmtiod wa^ HM 
fipBab) irfasn abe waa called to Mr. 3tertthgi and 
9akod : vvbtlter abe would like ti» $e0 ^ Ibe ile«r 
play' that evening. It waa fhe very ^^^ ^wbidi^ 
liot imr days* preceding, had teen tb« ivpf>ai[ieftk 
eiMtaeof her refusal ; she contd scarde reply: Mr* 
^4ia& Bgain put the question. 

It will not be supposed tbat Oertredls^ h^^m^ 
ledga ttf ' puUic aoxosenients, amounted to €)thaul»^ 
tinn, 0r her intimacy with them to satiety; ^ SIfO 
)iad^ at ia true, been indulged, two yeitrik tefoti^, 
with her fiat play :^-^ue6s, reader! whftt'Mia ai^ 
Jected Car lilie purpose ; and team ye wte ilrtsad, 
Md juafly dread/ what ^diall i^ittiie ffaafrspatlr 
ojlpasaioa in the yamg mind, what drama may te^ 
si^ehf aten; for w|th perAKt aafety wad thfa 
aeon b^* Gfa8rtrkidB» iar kindtiiq^ whoae apdjsht imagi^^ 
nation, 9S much caution was neededas Willk> a tMm 
.edoittion'ralgect: ^twa^ Beta J^monV ^j$)thy- 
itt(%^ M^AMaJIy pcrfl> f BKpd.**-Hs rect^iion madi^ 

Mr, 



Mf . Sfcfefling cry otrt, ' Cwiaire to the mtfltitadel 
J shall never see it a^iil f but he had nfede Gef- 
tnidfe comprehend the satbe of it; arid*ihe waa 
iHiKMed, if not interestfed^ To this had succeeded^ 
in the . following year, ft Jjenefitfo^' ihe daugh- 
ter of a musical composer whom he had patro- 
nised; and Sir Richard Steele's comedy of 
^ The Funeral' being revived for the occasion, 
I^rd Hardy certainly disturbed her quiet for some 
tiays. 

So circumstancedjit must have been a strong feel- 
ing that could counterbalance her wish to see ano- 
ther play ; but pleasure, even in expectancy, was not 
great enough to overcome the painful remembrance 
of her repulse; and she, with perhaps somewhat 
more of firmness than became a dependent, declined 
the obligation* When asked her reason for being 
§0 obstinate, she replied, — ^it is impossible to for- 
give her, for she certainly did thus reply : * I do not 
cbuse to go, Sir, because it is the very same play 
to which you refused me the liberty of going, when 
it would have gratified me more than now. If, as 
you said, l^e subject was objectionable, it has not 
been altered ; or, if, as you told me, you chose first 
ta know what it might contain, you still, I be« 
lieve, know nothing of it. I am sorry to appear 

rude J but I will not go/ * What a fool I hav^ 

been,' replied Mr, Sterling, to teach you logic !— • 
Go along about your business/ 

We must dismiss Miss Bonfoy by a little antici* 
pation of history. That she ultimately settled in 
Ireland was the event of her going tbitiier ; audit 

would 
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would liatre been « suliyect of serious regre^ copkl 
Gertrude have fotgoXben tiie . vezationa of ber short 
fish ; but tbese remainiiig oq her memory; she was 
conteot with the separation^ and with the general 
^FOQwJedge of her happipess* 
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CHAPTER XWI« 

apology for tdHng truth; Daggenofthettmgne^ Oddfjfee^ 
tations. Innoemce msunderst4od. A quarrel made wp^ 
Tht rtunmagc* A mmre xsff9feri. Death the termiaaiim 
^f$trifem Thcpt^petsproduoei^ FetnakscrMOag. AneCm 
dote of the wife of a British i^cer^ An allegory. 

IEn delineating the natural and acquired temper of 
' ILady Luxmore, we have nd wlah to represent her 
as -a prodigy, nor do we in any of our specific in* 
^tanced, depart from truth for the sake of coloring 
' highly. Unwillingly do we paint from nature, since 
our portrait cannot be favofable ; but we are writ* 
ing with an endeavor to shew how one mind may, by 
soatid principle, be acted on by another, what use 
may be extracted from early vexation, and above 
all, to convince the world, though without recom* 
mending the extent of the system here described^ 
that they haye no right to wonder if modem plans 
of indulgence fail of their effect Were tbd argu« 
ments to be drawq froni fiction, as efficacious as 
those deduced frpm facts, .we could easily have 
framed a fictipnj but when young persons see 
what hus been the prpdqct of a peevish froward 
temper — for our countess is no atrocious charac- 
ter—they will be more disposed to reflect,' than 
when merely warned what it maif be. Lady Lux- 
more was, to common observers, and we i^y Say, in ' 

the 
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the scale of human beings, a very decent personage; 
and she did not grow at all morally worse. She 
paid her debts punctually ; she had, for some time^ 
gone to church, when the weather was good : in her 
viUeggiatura she bad acquired <i taste for attending 
funerals : — ^she was moveable by the wailingi of a 
atreatrbegfpGur; nay she had collected Seone pen- 
jMOMn to whom she waa kiad, certainly b aeapri- 
ckui way, but ftSll it wms charily, and iMvuig ti^Len 
into her list of ftrourites, an old clergyman who 
was very civil to her,' he came, now and then, to see 
iiow her purse stood^ and was not denied* It maf, 
perhi^ps, be truly said, that had she married dis* 
erectly, abd been taught to cultivate % sociable^ 
we do not mean a gossiping, tempef, she would 
have been just like many others of hi^ sex; but 
Xord Luxmoreh^d no influence, and hermaniage 
prevented that of any one else : she was ignorant 
and content to be so. Her great fault was the want 
of a spirit of good- tvill towards her fellow-creatures; 
and her dislike to Grertrude* even when she could not 
have dispensed with her services, acted like the sun* 
'beams when they draw out spots otherwise not ob- 
vious. If what she subducted from the comfort of 
others, had been added to her own, an over-wean^ 
bg regard to self, might find advocates, but though 
ruling Gertrude absolutely, land Mr. Sterling by 
the natural and undiscardable stratagem of her na« 
ture, she resembled in placidity and quiescence of 
mind, those children, who even if they had the 
moon in possession, would, at sun-rise, transfer 
their longing to the source of its br\ghtness« 

Jleturaing 
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Retikmhg te her home in autumn^ after the rti* 
ral recess we have described, the temporary ail- 
ikieiitd of the season met her, and rendering her 
somewhat irritable, complaints of the endurances 
to which she was forced to submit, and expressions 
of querulous despair, were sharpened to the ears of 
those near her, by hints that her sufferings were of 
no importance* When Gertrude bad be^xi too 
ARicb occupied to remark that her ladyship's cold 
was worse, or to lament that her cough was trou<» 
blesome, louder complaints forced them on h^r at« 
tention. If she offered any word of comfort, or any 
medical palliative, she was answered, ^ O ! pray^ no 
ma'am — don't disturb yourself, I beg^ — I should be 
' sorry to trouble so learned a lady — O ! no; pray go 
on with your studies — it does not signify for me — I 
am nobody*— I see I have lived too long.' 

We will dismiss this unpleasant species of de*- 
teription, by a few eharacteristie specimens, ia 
tvhich we pledge ourselves not to go beyond na* 
ture. And let not unkind spirits comfort them« 
selves in mt resembling Lady Luxmore; there may 
be ahaidts of difierence and varieties of ejcpression ; 
bttt ttte art of ingeniously tormenting is not lo(s« ; 
{^nd sorry are We to say that, much as is done for 
the improvement of the faculties in modern reiine^ 
saec^ the temper, tliat camn of the comipound na- 
twe^^f man, is, however controled by disctptine^ 
ivhile dlsciplm$ exists In force, as irregtrl«r, as tin^ 
civilised^ as much left to its natural chance, as in 
times when igporaoce was sanctioned by universa- 
lly^ md m Iii|s6s»ipa»y dia&hedkat chiXdrei:^ 

brutish 
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brutish husbands, frow&rd wives, and tyransieal 
parents as ever \ 

Amongst 

^ Far be it fron us to write satire^ Mr to deal oat iavec« 
tive. Would to God we were, every one of U6^ friends and 
foes, strangers and intimates, all together entitled, not only 
to each other's kindness, but our Maker's favor f and could 
we, bjT the gentlest admonitions, merely give hints, to be 
understood by none but those conscious of the error we point 
at, and not to be felt paiufuUy even by them, we would forego 
every feeling of se]f*complacency, every wish to evince our 
powers, and would thank the candor that yields, not to us, 
but to truth. We cannot, in our wish to do good, pass over 
the still,'-*-'in spite of eduoation, of amusement, of moral pnn« 
eiple, and of Christianity^— the still existing, and^almost un* 
pardonable disposition, too evident in all classes, accept per* 
80US of incessant business, to publish the faults of their 
neighbors* . It has been said that the sin is local; and Lon- 
don is considered as pure from it. It is not so. London, 
in many parts, divides itself into neight)orhoods ; and those 
neighborhoods are, * to all intents and purposes' of detrac* 
tion, country-villages. We could point out many of these 
insular situations, where every one knows, guesses, or fabri- 
cates, what is done in their neighbors' homes, where nothing 
can occur unexpectedly and MnexpUnmily^ without, like a 
comet, carrying an inflammable train* It is bad enough to 
watch our neighbors from our windows; but.this is nothing 
compared to the tattle of visiting— uttle so vexatious, that 
the utter waste of time at cards, is relief, is comfort, is tnno* 
cence, compared to it. Nor is tliis, in some places, confined 
to those who used to be celebrated fof the monopoly, the 
corps olvcntrnhlt gpintters* The young, the lovely, the ac« 
compUthed, even when goodie when charitable, when religi- 
ous, willf in half a score gentle, words, cut up a character 
as inexperienced and as good at themselves, or at least 
render it so v/ortUest in our estimation, that all that foster* 
log love which tbf niddle aodideduiiog periods oClifiS feel, 

almost 
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* Amongst the unaccountable dispositions of a 
vray ward mind, must be reckoned the wish to be 

thought 

» 

alo^est naturally, towards the young, is chilled, and we retire 
into our own narrowed bosoms, painfully convinced that so- 
litude 14 necessary to avoid misanthropy* Mrs. Prudence 
Watchwell tells us how Miss Callow borrowed half a guinea 
at cards, and has never yet paid it ; and Miss Callow -replies 
to us, when we remark on the beauty of Eliza, that notwith<« 
s6uKling her placid loeks, she knows what school shp was 
sent to to break her temper* Lady Augusta is astonished 
that the Lady Movewells can dress in such a style, w^en it 
is known that, poor things 1 they are, over head and ears,, in 
debt ; and the Lady Movewells have fifty stories of Lady Au-^^ 
giista'^ kauteur* But yet these observations are nothing,' m 
efficacy, compared to their near relations, the family of con- 
jectuiet, a family whose offspring generally may be named 
bold and unfounded affertions — sometimes meriting eyen a 
harsher appellation.— We have heard a friend severely cen- 
sared for extravagance of appearance, on the just ground, if 
ground there had been any, that, to supply it, she resorted to 
a purse not her own :-— ^wehave known a whole neighborhood, 
who had liberally entered into a benevolent plan, condemn- 
ed for universal parsimony and want of feeling: — the .sole 
credit of the business, to make the contrast greater, has been 
centred iii one; and thus praise became as iniquitous as cen« 
sure* And this, in many instances, has been done by persons, 
whose good, nay whose great actions we could record. Away 
With it, we cannot endure it ; it is a vice that makes the com« 
inon intercourse of life sinful ;. it, in ^ts lejast bad conse. 
queace, shuts doors; and in its worse, hearts. Let it be re* 
membered, that nothing is so unjust as accusing any one un- 
lieard : it is impossible we can know motives ; ' and were it 
our own case, we might recollect that we could have excused 
ourselves. The late Benuet I^ngton, that amiable and dis* 
tmguisbed exi^ple of Christian virtue, iu speaking on the 
aubject of detraction; proved satisfactorily that it was a breach 
•' of 
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tl|oiighk to ^bsist without sleep end widioiit Ibod. 
Jiotik these modifications of caprice hate occupied 
t)ie attea^on of ladied : the former was the coun- 
^fess*s favpr)te. * Why, Nancy/, said Mr. Sterling 
|o her ofieevenh]^ when retttming from atea-visil» 
f yott are asleep/ — * Not I, Mr. Sterling,* you are 
always fancying I am asleep/ — * Well! I beg 
your pardon, I might be mistaken — what was the 
last thin^ that you saw pass r' 

HejT Ifidyship <Ud not know.«~It was a funeral 
with abundance of torches ! ! ! 

Tl^is is bad ; but perverse starvation is a more 
serious whim. Miss Mendax has now lived, for a 
long tiine, on a biscuit per ift'^m— excepting only 
wha) she picks up on her travels about the bouse^ 
The scheme, whatever it is, agrees; for she cer- 
tainly does not reduce on it. 

Qe^trude had now decidedly made some way. 
in INir* Sterling's good opinion ; and the shade that 
foilQWed this substantiid good, was a proportioned 
jealousy. If he was peeTish,-~and he indeed 
grew more so towards his niece, — Gertrude was 
char|ed as the cause of it— not as having offended 
him; but as having pwposely, and therefore 
maliqously, excited his peevishiiess against her 

ol thf commaudmeot probibitiog false witness. * If^ said 
he, * Uie witpess we bear, does not turn but false, we are nor* 
the tqsa guilty. We look all the pains in our power to mak^e 
it so, by accusii^ when there was i|o possibility of defence/ 
If aqy one wishes to discourage tfa^ pucticej we would re« 
csommend the plan of replying by s request, that ihe portgf 
caluipniated may have an ofgportuuty of e;cplaioio^« 

lad^sUp, 
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lady^Iiip: 'isTo protestations of innbcence would 
do : she had been decked, from infancy, from the 
storehouse of imagination, with all the base quali-^ 
ties which she could not possess; and every time 
she was Called into the study, the countess seemed 
to suppose her on some errand like that of Guy 
Faux. 

A tremendous difference of opinion had recently 
occurred, when Mr. Sterling had conceived an in- 
tention of doing his niece a valuable kindness. Ex- 
asperated by her never-failing mode of kindling fire 
between them, the production of accounts, when his 
inind was absorbed in something different, he re- 
tracted his intention ; and they would not speak. 
The family-habits had now so improved, that they 
went to church togfether decently ; but, unpleasant 
to relate, in this instance, they returned from the 
confession of their manifold sins and infinnities, 
and from imploring forgiveness of themselves on 
condition of imparting it to others, as hostile as be-^ 
fore/ Gertrude felt it deeply; and on entering the 
house, she went to Mr. Sterling, and shutting the 
door of his study \^4iere he was, she said firmly, but 
getitly, * Will yoyi hear me. Sir?' — As it is difficult 
to behave equally ill to two persons between whoni 
there is no contact, she was always most in favor in 
the study, when the countess was not admitted to'^ 
It; and Mr. Sterling replied to her request, in the 
most placid tone, * Certainly, I always hear ybu' 
with pleasure.' She proceeded then to state the 
claim she thought Lady Luxmore had to the per- 
formance of his promise : thi^ he admitted, * It is, 

VOL. II. B b very 



tbing, «b(e 9lw9y$ coi^vf^ to ^i»is/^ nM^Qgry*'^^ 
l^ouJ4 rattier gjvf; it yojci.' 

: * Well ! will it o^lige^y^w, if I ^mply ?' 

comfortable now ; and I cannot but feel it' 

^ Tbpp sh^ fi)^ b^va i^ toppprr^w i bi^ you 
^U cbu^e it' 

* Q! no, Sir--TyQU we vpry gpp(J; py^y bf^ 
fio«H>letely sp.' 

' We^!, be it 93 yfW like, jph 4;Qwiog hw*&cg[.' 
Geitrud^ ejifpress^ b?T gratitude^ $tnd witb ^ 
ligbti^r b^ar^ retMcned to the dbimg-parlpr, ^bese 
»tood the cpuAt;Q^3 prepared tq receive h^, 

* It is no wonder, Mias Aubrey, that J cannot 
g^ any tiling of my ux^lj^ i»:ben you have bis ^ar» 
/ wMi aot go pear hifn j ^nd you may be ip his 
ftqdy jfor half f^n hour. 1 cannot be at a k)3s 
to know whp it is that §qt;f Jl?i«i against ipe/ 

. Jt »]mft he a i|ad gv^dy ^i^plrif, which den^and^ a 
s^tis&ctioQ bpyond th9t of feieliog perfectly ipjao.- 
f ent. Gertrude bad this ifi its vfulli^t ex^opt ; sh? 
tJier^fsfore replied Qnly> * Ypu will sep, roram ! tb»|i^ 
ypij ^F^ ^rpttg;' fip4 pp.thing n?pre evpr passed w 
the sul^j^ct ^er la^y^hip obt^Qed whsjt ^^ 
wished. 

fiut the i^n^j^^ wa$ not always di^po$e4 ta 
thwart apdxeac : a littlie flattcfy wpijl^ a.QQkbp ber j, 
but uufigiitnoa^ly ^ it pi5y?r capie fropi b^T d^ 
peptjept, th? heopfit Af '^ never rjevqrtsd w b?r- 
§till, however, tbere wwe lights ^i n^f^ ip b^ 



hiimoty and though tboy p<^rha;^3 i^smldtd the 
coloriDg 0f Remt^ratidt; where th^ fortiiera#e otiJy t 
modHtcatkKi of the latter^ tkej gaire vamtj^; A£ 
tto dfide indeed^ wa6 k p06sitle to gMss lirhai har 
disposHioaof mktd would be iti tfa£ iM»t half^hour ; 
lor in confopmity to the Gentoo precept, ^^e ne vef 
suffered her inferiors to prophecy tb^ trfiatment. 
Ger trdde^ as may be supposed, had the most to eor 
dore j but Mr. Sterling had his shaits } and q&bh 
when he hadfergott^ the frail tenure of his d^ieg. 
parlor comforts, was lie driven to tlie eolleetifig to-" 
gether hastily, papers he bad toougbt to look ofv^er^ 
and t^eCreattng with hie pipe to thi^ other side the 
Urtunscoat. Expressions of vejcation ivould then e|- 
cape him } and l^ertnide was not d(8af*«-hut sfa^ 
ivas silent *^ 

It 

f ouA^ss fi^ be^ m^kf Tve recprd opt »» » fS^^9^ ^g^if^it 
hasty decisions^ Her ladyship possessed a very beautiful 
siiiiff-box, the l)d of which liad ao unfinished appearance^ 
pi»ing» as j^he said, to its haying contained a tmhiature of M^r 
fi^tber^ w^ich. bad lbe.eD^ bpw she could not tell, lost Sbei 
cpuld reqolject its l)styin|; become loos* ; and she was perj 
§i^<]ed sh.0 had j^y^u the b^;^ to Mr.Siefling to get it repair-* 
iid : he deuied all knowledge on tl^e dubject, and hoi Only 
?vbei^thebo:^.ci^fiiein the way^ but oft vairioi^t occasions, It 
was^tl^ded to^ %pd neyer failed of pfodudngabick^rin^; it 
|tFa^ a re|(dy simile^ ^ ja^t like my poor filther^s picture th^t 
p^O!^ hfi^yfs j^f^y thip^ abopt;* ffnd MtiSt likeyouf sfccu^ 
Hinj^irii^ofliajri^gyoQr mirxiature.irraHtj^ioiis deftrcd^wasr 
|cc|g|flQifRQd to b^ar. 

^AJ^ut this tiine^ the hex beitxg Ifgbtfed oti ifl a bunt tot 
«biQ««Aiat ebe^ G«i$racl6 l<it*ked Uko It^ 6$ sh6 bad d6tv» 
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It was matter of rejoicing to her, that, sleeping a 
story above the height that suited the countess V 
cough, she was, when retired to her chamber, out 
of reach : but notable housewives have occasional 
^ family-rummages,' and in one of these, her cham- 
ber, in which her ladyship kept some of her storei^ 
was not omitted : the tenant, unconscious of the 
intended favor, was. absent ; and nothing led her to 
i(uspect it,. when it was over : she indeed missed a 
written paper ; but, supposing herself not accurate 
in recollecting where she had left it, and not then 
, at leisure to look farther, she deferred the search. 

The rummage had occurred in the morning ; hut 
that Lady Luxmore was, even more thian usually^ 
gloomy in tlie airing of that day, was.not m|t W of 
suspicion, as there was no novelty in it to alarm. 
Dinner passed ; and Gertrude was retreating, as 
usual, for her hour of quiet, when Lady Luxmore, in 
atone the best calculated to intimidate, bade heitsttiy. 
She obeyed ; and her ladyship explained the deten- 

often .before, wbeo I^ac)y Luxmore opened it to bewail her 
.Iqss. An idea, that bad never before suggested itself, now 

struck her. * 1. beg your pardon,' said she, * but I am cori- 

* , • • • • %■ • ,■ , , 

^vinced the picture is, even now, in the lid, and.only turned the 
wrong \yay; this is' the 4}ack of it, and fitting nicely* it b^s 

.Btuck/ • You always like to bare your own opinion,* saicl 

Jke countess, ' but \ say it'a» impossible/ TE'e point of "u 
knife decided the question; and Mr,. Toms, in bag-wis, 
velvet coat, and solitaire, stood forth to view. li" is 
of importance that hfjr ladyship only said to Mr. Sterling, 
* What do you think ? I have found my fattier's picture; 

. 'twas only tgrn^d/ Gertrude had. no thanks ; but sh6 Uarnt 
ftooi th« circumstance, a valuable lesson of caution andTor^ 

tion, 
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tion, by telling her lincle that he was completely^ 
fleceived in his notion of * Miss' — * indeed so. had 
slie been herself.' 

'- The experienced reader will not need a remarket 
that if death separates, or any thing arises to nmket 
matters worfee between two persons who never ye| 
Agreed well, the time past is always refeiTed to aS; 
tliat ^of' felicity, alas i no longer to be ei\|Oyed., 
Wheh ijady Rougewell put her drawingrrooms ia 
sable, and her visiters caught her before the pi^r- 
glass, practising ' the idteresting/ her theme o( 
conversation was her dear Sir Tropic's ardedtaf^^ 
fectioiilEind unbounded kindness to her*— the felicii) 
ties- of married life-^the desolation of widolvhpod,, 
She forgot that we knew bow they had lived'; hi% 
virtues lasted, most opportunely, till they la^died 
her in the arms of his successor^ and were pl^de4 
in excuse of her inability to endure solitude, 

It is fit that the grave should end all hostile f6eU 
ing ; but the sLphorism, De mortuis nit rdsi banum^ 
must be understood in a sense amo&nting to fo}Iy, 
atvd destructive of every benefit from e3q)enencej if 
the dead have a prescriptive claim to flattery, Le( 
us, in common Christian charity, go to the utmost 
limit of candor in our allowances for failrngs; but 
let us I'emember that truth is sacred as well as user 
ful, and that it is not even ' the sigh which is ret: 
peated'no more,' that ought to make a life of un- 
kindness, of folly, or of wickedness, appear fruitftd 
in g6od works. 

It wbuld have puzzled Gertrude to have pointed 
to that houi* (tf her existencey; wheji she thought hwr 

self 
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Mf i^pMKmonof &Ad^ Limmwe^s good ofnnion i 

had blasted the fiurest hopes, ntxd thif arted the 
liMil ttffettfoDite deMgMw-^' She had always^ till 
M% thbfigbt 80 wdl of Miss Aubrey ! it was birt 
iMi other dajr «he was spealcing of her ; she was so 
MrpriM f so astonished ^ but she bad Mw jdiewii 
coioflMly ^bflt she wns^ and had oMvinced her 
^ WttSi what she always thought hen allcfuit imd 
hyiMcfHs^/-^' Her^/ said she to Mr^ Sterliilgi 
#ho watned kiclined not to take « pdirt^ ^ here it 
ymtii/&»Avi\nfj whO| yod say^ (mMnised ytm that 
0bii PkpM fievtr read hovtlb-*^hera she s m'iting 
MM» I irent iulo h6v roond thin bloilung j and S 
Ibttnd ibU-^it is the be^miiiig of oae. I had frtt 
|)Mi«Me tb mad tettch} but I sood sa^ how it 
mu to end. O! my dear i sath heads as your'sf 
with all your devehMss aod your frlousar, arO 
ndt iit for saah thidgs :««^«a(Dy body^ who hai sCen 
sny thiag of tife^ may see through year |fk)t/ 
. InMfceiit as was Gertrude^ the did »ol leel the 
ebiafoior the copiftlence of inndcence : hertsoiMi* 
tiMance upoh^ her gtiilt. She now pi»rce)ved that 
ftt^ etttti4di»iiras in pfMessioh of the paper she had 
missed; and sfaeeouM not deny^ ttiov^ Ihe suls^t 
nms travestied, that the tecusatlen iftas fowded iit 
fM a|)pear8nc<) of trtith. 

Her iaflyshii) produced the prdof of gaiife i and 
Mr« Bteriiagi 1«rho wits indulging in ^oontentpift^ 
five amusement of smoaking, w^ no longer batten* 
jhtHi Whaik fais niete would have glveti him the 

IpifKslv be r«piM) ^ What )s itP^lei her ftU it' 

It 



It tftts ^t into her idmd, batbetiefcte^ kitfestHte 
€f Emeries, ooald notdisceta the dnrif^cfers. SlM 
bti/^talt^ tUMs, und saying * I edtmot^xsaimotrMd 
it aloud/ ^ wmld hdve reitreelited. Ap^ahl ^ 
WAd reoalted; alid aglin sbe rtftiiraed. ^Stky, 
ftay/ tsatd Stn Stertini^ : ^ Nanii^^ ire ihtist j^ot 
judge so; perhaps she has been transtatii^'-^^ 
^ No, j»;' ytm repHed^ iililf fiwitife ^tridi w^tion, 
^ I ifidti hot bMQ traosla^} ptof, .|irdy do not 
t^d it AlMdi'-^' Wbily Veil !' ssid^ h^Bmhin^^f, 
^ do not put yourself in such TiGltmt agitatioifip^ 
don't be &> dtettf rted^^lve ^ the pwp6r.^ 

He took it) cast his eye over it, andsmiling, said 
to bi^ mtie, K^ho bad turned otit of tAitifWf^ ^ t^see 
%hat His^^t^re is m imsefaief 6r barm iti it, 
m&ii I haw ftdrifbbKiif^ bbtllitfe uriting^^ 

Onisider. 



* We can give no nore quarter to a talent for scribbling 
itiuB g6od Mr. Sfeei'Koig ; bnt with bim w^ appreeiate the w^ 
M M\\ty to write elegantiy^ On this 9Ql:|jedt, we thi^l fcfe 
more diffuse in the progress of our work j at present we wiU 
eo\y give afi amusing proof of its yahie in. one instiincc^ 
Wheli General Burg6yoe and his army w#re imade prisoneiis 
tff the Aneridans, uftder the convention of Sar^toga^ ^n $u 
tnatton of the British officepsi many ef whom were accompa. 
wiedby their wives^waa very distressing; and no requests or 
temouMraneet could obtain for them any redress of the 
^rdshipS tfaey stffTerfed in vety bad quafters, till the wife of 
4me of tkeiOi an tncoftiptrable creaturoi who had ch^rfuUy 
.gotn through every hardship and hotrcrr of a severe can^^ 
-paign! in despiUr wrol^ hera^ to the American geoeralt. She 
succeeded ) and though some^ing oedgbt b6 yielded to her 
. eex, yet the manned an which h^r requests w^re gt4nte<^, 
pnTiail Oa? fsiter of her ^loqueiioei tbeKenecal ordered bia 

carriage 
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Consider*— If I had been a shoemaker^ she woulck 
have made shoes. But as to your paper^ Gertrude,^ 
I see it is connected with what you heard me say 
the other day. I will read it to you, Nancy.' 

^ I don^t want to hear it»' replied &e countess, 
' I could not make head or tail of it She may 
take it away/. 

'. Then I shall read it to myself^' said he* 

He did so, and returning it, said to Gertcude; 
'You might improve it; but God forbid I should 
censure your attempt' 

Would the reader like, to see the paper ? 

• ■ • • '' ' . 

IN days of yore, there lived a worthy beneficent 
gentleman, who, hearing that the inhabitants of 9t 
certain island labored under a species j)fc^formityi 
which in a great degree deprived them of the com- 
forts of life, felt an earnest desire to amend their 

carriage to convey hei^ to tbeir new station; andi when he 
banded her into it, he said, ' Wherever you are, madam^ 
you must command.* But for this exertion, the worse than 
juisfortune of the Saratoga-convention, would have been^ 
even to us aa a nation, more severe than it proved in its effects. 
Wc conld give many anecdotes in favor of our opinion, 
and very highly honorable to our sex ; none more impor> 
tant, yet many that would excite' interest But if one of 
the first conversationists found occasion to say that if he 
was commended for the good things he had said^ he de^ 
served far more praise fur those he h^d svppresHd,ygfem^yt'\n 
the same spirit and with equal truth, claim acknowledgment^ 
for having, in every instance where they could come in coit\- 
petition, sacrificed the interests of our labors to even th^ 
poisibh feelings of individuals j and perhaps at no. moment- is 
the sacrifice more costly to our work than.attl^e.pl:«$ent.< i 

condition. 
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condition, by the application of a very sin^ple re^. i 
medy. He therefore, at great inconvenience, and : 
\i'ith much trouble, visited the island, and found: 
what he had heard, confirmed by the testimony of - 
his own eyes. Not a person on the island could : 
stand erect — ^raen, women and children w^re all,, 
bowed towards the earth. The sky they never saw. » 
From affording to each other many kinds of assist- : 
ance, they were precluded by the aukward.inclina-, 
tioQ giyen to their heads* Diseases, peculiar to; 
their distorted forms, added to the calamity; and^ 
the miseries of death were enhanced by. their inca-, 
pacit;y to offer to others, or to accept themselves, an ., 
alleviation of their bodily sufferings* ( 

*. The gPod^Qat^ur^d gentleman, . on his arrival, ^ 
commiserated the (lard destiny of these poor peo^ 
pie; and, in order to ascertab die possibility of his : 
relieving it,, he desired to see the first, infant that 
should be bor;i on the island during his stay. He^ 
was soon sentfqr, to the house of a young couple;: 
and the sight of this their first offspring, evinced that* 
it >vas,not Nature, but the perverseness of tlie hu-.. 
man will, that he had to contend with. The child 
was well formed, and tolerably vigorous ; but as the 
gossips were proceeding to dress it, he saw their 
very cares laid the foundation of the evil, and that^ 
in the first few days of the infant's life, it must ac« 
quire, from the ligatures of its garments, a propen-. 
sity similar to that which destroyed the comfort of 
its parents ; but to the cause of which, they seemed, 
as little awake, though sensible of its present ef- 
fects, And disposed to complain of themj^ ^s if it 

were 
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rrtlPt tA «va iM^mediflbiy entailed oti tbeto. If M^^ 
iiig ^r^ailed ki obtaiiritig the bab^ more lib^rty^ 
alitf, by gfentle ]f)^adi»i6nd tod argumtots, indu<:^ 
tJM bi^^Htand^iis (o fidpe rid hafih Would 6n«ue, he 
biitiKiK Mttseif to the msti'kcl-place, whfei-fi be as- 
«tttibl«d ab many of the inh&bitantb ilft had My €»- 
riodHy; aiid iii language the thost coheiliftttng, hav* 
illg set fortt hik purpose, he brougftf th^m to be 
aiding f6 bith ftM to thclm^lv^s, lA the gn^at revo- 
lotion hfe had pfiMliMd foi* f h6ir advantage. Hd 
ei^Hdrfed them, Mk bhiy to bribg o^ th£ir cMldt^ 
stMlf^ but (o tty^ ift th^ 6#d pei^ons, hdw far they 
cbtaldaftafrito ah fer^ podttii%: h^ shewed theitt^ ki 
his own figure, the ^pei%Hty fa^had bt^r them \ bo 
assured tbtfm, f^r (H6y, poor soubl iould stcatcely 
dfa'edt thdt* «y6b sti a6 fd be coh^iM^d df it by ^&!Si^ 
belt)-^that be «oifld M6 failbeir tbM lh6y eduld \ 
tfa<it h6 pMsedMd itiyj^ ^rfeatfe^ fl^dbm Df a^bh 
thtth thtSjr had an idea 6f ; atid that, evto bib iiit^I- 
Ui^tabl feeultiiss hatf & tHd^r range thbh fh^'s. His 
fae^Uh and die^rfulnesi, he as^rted, iHc ete^di^ 
Mrhat he htid se^n atobngs^t them : h^ c6ald lite ^ith 
^! d^sci^i^tiohii of j^ersotis, and ^ilh ^tj gftte ft8« 
siiitatic^. 

* It ii^ik hot f 6 be ^^i^cted t!hat a whole pebf>te 

shbttldl, at onee, credit sudb liew decitrine. Sorme 
tre)^ catitiouA ; mdr^ were bigotted to iheir owti 
m()dfe ; tiki isome verftured to assert the superior 
beauty Atid advantage of the bb**ed back— flid^ 
cufve ifrafe, ih their esti^atioh, graceful : feftd ttiey 
htkdle^ trouble in reaching the groutid; tbegt^nd 
i^^ Nfttu^e'd <able ; ftoxte the ^y #bM obUM ^y 

want 
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^BxA f>r htch}^^in shorty bow-tiacked tfil^y were^ 
wd bow'^bafsked they w^Ui die^ anfd abottld reseat 
vei'jr :^ievOi»^y. any ftltempt ' to warp ^eiri,' aa 
tbey termed it^ into upi^t figures. Ftom thdsei 
he turned to some less obdurate ; and a few h6 
found not unwilliBg to be advised, for the use 
of the^e^ be set up a p^rp6rtdidulbr stuffy as 4 Mc^d* 
^rd of er^Ctness } and by threats, eonveyed in wdrd^ 
«f bfiettioiiate anxiety, and by proftiises of benetita 
|)iMf^ed.m the most alluring colors, he prevail^ 00 
itbobf At dozto to maJbe the effort of su|)|)or4»^ 
liietnaetves agbkist bis sftaff, and at the sMiie tiaa^ 
tiryHlg t0 r0ar their heads : but even this small 
liunfb^r of pupils^ he was aonfie time in<x)Uoctm^. 
S)g|lyy tiay bourlyi did he repeM^ oti such aa 
would atlMd jtudi f^r the purpose^ the gcfn^ trial; 
tod a ahcfft lUme co^tiri<i^ theni that theit own 
eacleavora ^lK>ne, added to bis insfaCu<!tions, were 
waa^ng t<^ the siil»tary.e«id : his pupils if e;*6 feredt^ 
thoi%h noti indeed, lake bin) ; aitd their prdspectd 
of fotum comfiprt were enlarged. A natural pre- 
fteMityi j^owever^ to their island curve^ cmitiBiied 
ooesaai^HM^lj^ to distress iKid discchirage thboi ) ahd^ 
ki9n6 instanee) it triumphed ovcfr preeept iind om^ 
viel^oii. Another of the sfn^dl mmiber^ for a short 
tkae, returned to his ^d habit; but, in gMeral, thtjr 
were ereot men, and gratefeUy iittached to th^f 
disinterested benefactor. 

^ Ocular demdnstratidn is scafedy resistible. It 
hali its 4w influeBce €lin a part of the iiriiabitaatB; 
i|nd they i%ere s^efei distinguished from the dbsti«' 
P9^ aijld ncii^^nty by their pemfmrative upright- 
ness 
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ness of figure* All who had complied, confessed' 
tlie advantage they had gained ; and some few were 
found who, even when exposed to ridicule and ha- 
tredy lived and died without ever bowing towards 
the earth. 

* But in a few years, and while yet amongit those 
he had so befriended, this beneficent gentleman 
died : his last moments were moments of exquisite 
sufTerings ; but they w^e more than atoned for by 
proof that,' notwithstanding the perverseoess of^ 
those whom he meant to serve, he had established 
tiie system of erectness in the island : he leftf 
amongst his pupils his standard, with directions^ 
how to us6 it, and to train up their children^- 
by it ; and in their grief for his death, they fe\t 
their resolution to abide by it, invigoi*ated. 
. ^ Can it be believed that the sense of advantaged 
so great, and already experienced — advantages af -^ 
tained by the simplest of all (exertions, that of dn-* 
deavoring to stand upright, £uid daily corr^ted by^ 
an appeal to an invariable standard, should havie- 
worn out of the minds of many in a short' time?; 
and that they should exert their ingenuity iri~findihg^ 
excuses for t«maining miserable ? The «af ftV at- 
traction was all they had' to contend against; but 
this to indolent minds was irresistible :*ithd not*' 
withstanding the first set of pupils continues to ej(- 
hort them to perseverance, the zeal of few ^'fhem- 
maintained its ardency. By degfees thiey divided 
into different parties: — a few rallied round the- 
standard ; but tiie rest set up opinions of their bwri^' 
One sej; asserted, on their construcUop of the geo^ 

tleman% 
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^eman'si own words, which tbey mia-quoted, : thoj; 
fhe did npt mean they should be so very erect s^ 
.thqst^ff — it was stiff and ungraceful, notwithstand- 
ing th^ clear instructions he had given them tp 
avoid all stiffness. Another set w^re fearful tliat if 
.they raised themselves too much, tbey should l^e 
taller than the staff; and thougb their .shallow wi^s 
could not point out any evil as necessarily at- 
tending this improbable excess, ~ they affected 
mightily to dread it. Another party were pec- 
suaded it was best to continue as they, were, till neor 
the close of their life, as the novelty of the comfort 
in old age would be very agreeable. This set was 
numerous and increasing, unwarned by the fre- 
quent occurrence of persons dying before they had 
made the experiment. Some thought it pleasanter 
to go, now and then, bent, and, now and then, erect, 
and were not deterred from this striped conduct, by 
seeing how invariably the attraction of the earth, at 
last, conquered these partially-obedient pupils. 
Some pretended they continued bowed, out of fear 
of wounding the feelings of their neighbors; and 
some, more foolish than these, though bowed to 
the excess of the fashion, contended that they were 
perfectly upright; and with great self-complacency, 
would occasionally present themselves against the 
staff, and calLon the by-standers to witness their 
perfection. The serious shook their heads, and 
pitied their presumption, while the obstinate hooted 
and derided them, as still worse than themselves. 
Some replied to the reproofs of their neighbors, 
that though their backs were bowed, their legs were 
. . . strait. 
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ifertit Seme mades eKoeptbns ef ttemsdves, tt 
too stiff for the new doctrine; otiien excuae^ 
themselves^ as too veak. Seme were too delt^ 
cately, others too eoarsly, formed. Some were too 
tail^ some too short. EmacialicMi and obesity, 
were pteas equaMy ui^ed. Fashion had her share 
of adherents, wai vice still more. No shadow of 
excuse eotild» however, foe found to ski*een these 
perverse islanders; yet they, to this day, discover 
some symptoms of remorse, m chusing, at least, to 
be called 9t(tef riieir great master— CamsTtANs I* 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

* Niffi viorsc cffthm our nd^kbors^ a motive to p^ticfiee. Kwfi 
encQuragement* ji Jilted lover, A degradation, ConJMgqi 
and ^lial attention. Labor remunerated. The choice of a 
tutor. Popular manners. Facts, Portrait of a Romarim 
The ardor of pursuit* A meduUU friend. 

Hut thpug!^ vexations would 9tiU occur in ^ lii? 
of Geitruj^e, her sitp^tion was, if compared witfi 
former endurances, greatly ameUor^ted* Tb^ 4is^- 
treses of her wardrobe wer^ ^t an end; a^ Mr. 
Sterling was not so oftgii pr^v^iled m to jptu 
agaiosl; her ; but when he did, it was with mor^ bit* 
tern^s thap before, as it required «l stro^gpr ^l/^i^ 
tion. 

Advancing yes-rs, like increasing beig^ oiiif^ 
l^u^ increase of power over that spegies of evil 
wljtiQh h4$ liUl€ne$s for one of i^ charfu^turi^^; 
pid wbcr^ it k positively iatpl^ablf , eitb§r Pppr^ 
%y^ Oiust hg ^qcommoijly p#rf|B?t, or sqaif^ ^grp^ 
xrf prudea^e. i? Vftnting iii th? wSereif.. A» Is^jf 
l4i;!^mor^> wayward cbj^t^c^r ijva§ 99 i^^q^^ }^ 
poqunoq th^ flftgitiou% #h^ wjjs a» w^rs^. I^bafi 
pnafly .ot;hers ; s^d h«4 (3«f trud,^ b^^rcj, \1i]m d^ 
^ tbe infli<jj[gi9n» of ^Y9t, 3rabQ> dwipUn^K m her 
Jhfpe fiwghte^; bj|d %ny onf j^lc| b^ 9^ the poftr 
girl, iBfhft s^qg ber beav#ul 9i^t«r the j9^Qth9r> 

4sriWg> pay^ t» Q<?4 ?^ ©v^ A«r sl«9 bfiJWty-^ 

ha(j 
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had she seen little Peggy Meekly trembling under 
a father's restless aversion^ founded on her resem^ 
blance, in name and features, to her mother, whose 
heart he was breaking, she would have preferred 
her own sufferings. And if she possessed really 
the qualities for which we are disposed to give her 
credit, the same effect would have folloil^ed, had ^he 
witnessed as many instances of the ruinous conse* 
quences of opposite indulgence. That her situa- 
tion was not intolerable, and that she was not defi- 
cient in that prudence which takes what care it can 
of its owner, may be presumed from the exquisife 
'enjoyments, which pleasures, below the attention of 
the pampered, brought with them. 

She, indeed, felt at times the exhilarating and 
the depressing effects of inadvertent speeches. One, 
for the good sense that characterised it, deserves 

tecbrd; and if Mrs. B p recollects it, it will 

give her pleasure to know that it was useful. In 
making Lady Luxmore a morning^call, when she 
had passed some little encomium on the uniforrtli 
:occupation of Gertrude, she said, * If thete is a be- 
ing in the world that I envy, it is you ; for you ne- 
ver can doubt whether you are doing right, and 
you niBSt go out of your way to do- wrong. '-^Sh^ 
might, indeed, -if she had known Gertrude's feel- 
ings, or those which any praise of her excited irt 
the countess, have stopped here ; biit she continued 
- — * and if you did but know how you are spokeii 
off— Gertrude heard it, and felt obliged: it wad 
comforting io kDO*»r, that the prejudice against her, 
was ntJt extended to the whole world; but she did 

not 
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not condescend to do better for the encourage- 
ment. She would have been what she was^ in the 
deserts of Siberia. 

' Amongst those who occasionally called on Mr* 
Sterling in a morning, and were sometimes shewn 
into the room where the countese sat, was a very 
.sensible elegantly-minded young man, with fine 
tastes, and possessing more than moderate acquire^ 
irients, whom the love of music had introduced* to 
Mr. Sterling, and who now frequently came to look 
over his collection, and to copy some rare compo^ ) 
sition or other : he was, at the time, struggling un- . 
der a threatening tendency to consumption, and 
which might be traced to the want of principle ia 
a young woman, with whom he had formed that 
species of attachment which refined feelings and* 
strong affections make matter of life or death. Sb§ 
h&d jilted him. He still wore her hair in a ring, ai)td 
her image in his he^rt : his countenance and figiam^ 
Wiere emaciated ;> and the hoUowness of his voi^e'i 
spoke the state of the pulmonary systeojit He tocr.? 
was one of Gertrude's instructors by conversation': 
he had, on her acquisition of French, recommended 
her to the prose works of Boileau and Racin<3; and' 
with that sort of direction which wpuld se(rve 
to introduce a taste for olives, rather tlian for tfea- 
cle, he advised her to make eloquent examines: her 
study, in preference to authors whose ainuei^g 
p6\vers atone for their want of correctness, of of the 
higher excellencies of style. — She had, to t^ -ut- 
most of her ability, followed his adviise, and now 
felt pleasure in convincing him of her sense of 

Vol. h, - c c obliga- 
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obligatiohy when, on an unlucky day, her advan^ 
tages in this quarter were all set on a most preca- 
rious hazard — that of his continuing to tliink her an 
object deserving attention, when she had forfeited 
her claim to his respect ! He had been absent, try- 
ing the effect of his native air, and at this time re- 
turned, a little improved in health and looks> to 
make his bow to the countess* 

Gertrude was not in the room when hel entered 
it ; but going thither, fbund him with her ladyship, 
in conversation, such as ' And who keeps the 
George now ?' and * When 1 was a traveller, I al- 
w'ays went to the Bear ;' and ' I remember our 
being charged so much ;* which he interrupted, 
perhaps * nothing loth,* to address himself, where 
at least he might hope for other ideas. ' O ! Miss 
Aubrey,' said he, * you know not how I wished 
for you on my journey : we had a thunderstorm ; 
and I saw the lightning distinctly rise out of the 
iptound from the root of a willow, to meet the flash ; 
it rose, I am sure, eighteen inches :' ^ I am obliged 
to you,' said she, * for your remembrance ; but I 
am afraid you would have wished me away. I 
never yet travelled in a severe storm, and I think I 
should be a sad coward.' ' Really ?' said he, * I 
should not liave suspected you of cowardice/ — 
* O !' interposed Lady Luxmore, probably a little 
vexed at her intruding on the tite-a-titey * do not 
believe her — it is all pure affectation—had she 
been with^ ym^ she would have been insensible to 
all fear.' 
What could be Lady Luxmore's motive to such 

a speech? 
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a speech ? What purpose could it answer^ but that 
of telling the world, through the medium of thi? 
man, that she was> consciously, the boasted pro* 
tectress of an unworthy girl ? — ^To reply, to palli- 
ate, to contradict, to exculpate were all equally 
impossible ; and Gertrude waa forced to submit^ 
without appeal, to the supposition* She might, 
indeed, in security have trusted that if the 
auditor had any sense, the orator could do no 
harm ; but Gertrude was not long-sighted enough 
to see thus far : she felt herself degraded j and she 
ascribed great mercy to the person whose favor she 
supposed she had lost» when he afterwards appear^ 
ed as kind to her as before. 
. A call from Mn. Sydenham^ who had not been 
in town siqce her visit to Luxmore, would have 
been matter of suprennie enjoyment^ had not L^dy 
Luxmore, before Gertrude could enquire after her, 
friends, reminded her of her waste of time> and sent 

ft 

her to break sugar for the tea-table : she just heard 
that Lord Luxmore, who liad been but three dayi$ 
arrived^ we^s again ordered out^ and so suddenly as 
hardly to admit of preparations. The next day 
Lord Portargis called, extremely elated with the 
prospect of going abroad with his father^ and made 
something like an apology for the earfs inability tq 
come himself. It was, to be sure, as Lady Luxmore 
observed, hardly credible, that, in transacting. busi-* 
iiess atthei several offices of government, considering 
their local situation, he should not be able to call 
in the ne||j;bborhQQd of St. James Vstreet ; but, as 
she said, ^e hoped he would please himself; and 
; c c S consequently 
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conseqaently no moni wsis at that time hearA of 
their lordbhips lii&n ^vbat the papers announced. 

On tills subject Gertrude dared not feel ; and ai 
new object seemed sent, as if to call off her atten-* 
tion. Mr. Sterling was applied to, to undertake ai 
laborious work of literature — so laborious that, pro- 
bably, bad not her powers of assistance been in hitr 
recollection, he would have declined it. Of th€f 
application she knew nothing, till having had- twd 
gentlemen with him, he came into the room Vuh^rd 
ffhe was assisting Lady Luxmore, and said to bek*, 
^ Tell me, Gertrude; will you undertake a tasdc of 
writing, or shall I take an amanuensis ?'-*-*%e 
could hardly decide how she ought to answer : sher 
therefore said, * As you please. Sir; — I can but 
be employed ; and I havenochoice.'— * Well then/ 
he returned, ' you shall do it; it will bd a hard job 
of printing ; but the writing will not be nlore than 
six hundred octavo pages ; and that you will notf 
mind/ She said nothing^ and the treaty appeared- 
eoncludedj wben he added. — O ! that we had let« 
ters.ofgoldto print it in !—* And I will gife* you 
Twenty Guineas/ 

Whati will it be supposed that she answered? 
—Not one word of gratitude did she uttfer : shtf 
bnly clasped her hands, and said^ * O ! then I will 
learn Italian, Sir.' 

Hb could not refrain from laughing: the matter 
was finally arranged, by his saying, * Well'! do; 
and if your little purse does not' iJaW'tJut, cdme td 
me; and T will replenish it.'- . , ■ * 

If ever there wte* a happy being, i1 was^isf^^ 

• trude 
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'trude Aubrey at this moment — nothing could ex- 
xeed her delight : she thanked Mr. Sterling boldly; 
and Lady Luxmore might have scolded, taunted, 
an<l sneened till she was weary. He had not only 
pron^ised her this immense pay, but, knowing be 
.could depend on her, he paid her beforehand, that 
she might have the means of immediately indulging 
her inclination. 

Not having opportunity to compare abilities, ^he 
applied to a master who had been employed, by a 
flady of the countess's acquaintance, in finishing 
the education of a girl of rank ; and as be tau^ at 
,one of the very great female schools, little room 
was left* lor impeaching his title to confidence. 

It cannot he denied that there is something very 
(Winning in agreeable manners ; but it is ludicrous 
to hear of, not only teachers, but physicians and 
apothecaries, whose popularity depends on their 
Jbow and their smile. Tell Lady Lullaby, or even 
her husband, that their sipothecary does not know 
St Anthony's fire from St Vitus's dance, and they 
"will answer, ' BuC his manners are so pleasant !' 
and tell Lord Doubledose that his physician or^ 
dered him an application of six Hiru7idines^ and 
that his last prescription, if exactly followed, would 
have turned out red precipitate ; and he will an- 
swer, ^ But his manners are so popular !' 

We join in our merry friend Harry Classic's 
aversion to those rough manners which, as be says, 
seem let loose on the world, with letters of marque 
and reprisal to take, sink, burn, and destroy ; but 
we cannot accept flattery, or even good nature, iq 

lieu 
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lieu of talent and acquired skill, either in medical 
practitioners or professional teachers. The choice, 
like many others, requires self-denial. It will 
hardly, perhaps, be credited, that one of the most 
• esteemed teachers of Italian, some years since, com^ 
plimented his poble pupil on the ceppi ^, from 
which he originated, or tbaXfai beau f aire has puz- 
zled more than one of our best-received Gallic 
tutors. 

Certainly Gertrude had no fastidiousness as to 
externals ; and well was it for her purpose, that 
she had learnt to appreciate by her ^ own use, and 
not by others* eyes ;' for unquestionably her tutor, 
poor G' , was tlie most terrific of all his frater- 
nity. In deshabille, and in the confined space of 
his own recevcing-room, where she bad called on 
him, he had no power of display ; but, when he 
entered the drawing-room where she was to re^ 
ceive her lesson, she was struck as much as if she 
had not before seen him: his immense equila- 
teral triangular hat swept the architrave of most 
doors, for the hat was never moved till he was 
near his seat, and then with an air so peculiar in its 
large graces, that to describe it is impossible. 
Standmg, he presented an idea of the Rhodian 
Colossus; but in walking, his characteristic es- 
trangement of his feet, seemed absolutely neces- 

* If there is any one of oiir readers to whom the humor of 
this is not appgreiil, the more informed will forgive our ex- 
plaining it, hy saying, that thpugh cepjfo certainly ai^d cor- 
^lectly means the stock or parent of a family, ceppi has no 
other received meaning than a pair Qf stocks. 

sary 
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sary to support his huge ill-packed figure. His 
countenance was Roman, with a strong jfeature 
of the cynic. Gray's fi'iends used to say, in de- 
scribing the distance to which the expression of 
his face threw them — * But O ! that nose !— 
that nose!' — ^What, would they have said to 

G 's nose? — ^it had the flexibility of the 

elephant's proboscis, though i:iot its use j foriio- 
thing in the creation ever came the nearer for 

(j 's nose; it writhed and it wrinkled all 

manner of bad words; and with the addition of 
his shrugs, and his Italian execrations, it might 
have ranked the possessor with any of the l}est 
subjects for Mortimer's best sketches. In his cos- 
fume, pride strove hard against slovenlinejss, and 
generally was, in some measure, victorious,. SnufF 
gave harmony to his choice of colors, tinted all 
Gertrude's fair pages of translation, and, which 
was far worse, sometimes threatened mischief to 
her beautiful ' Gerusalemme liberata/ which Mrs. 
Anne Britton had given her. 

The Roman's origin, and its accompaniments, 
made him a gentleman ; and he talked with much 
self-complacence of having had ^ tin Cardinale^ for 
his godfather. Th^ little that he dropt of himr 
self, perhaps not willingly remembered, disclosed 
him as a man born to some inheritance, which 
he had early dissipated : he had been in this 
country many years, and if he had not had more 
scholars than any one else in the same profession. 
It was not because his abilities were not pre- 
eminent, but because * bis manners were not po- 
pular ;' 
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pulfir ;' yet be would talk of the fopdness of piany 
nob|e .children whom he taught ; and Gertrude 
reporting this ,to Mr. Sterling, drew out the xe- 
coUection of the lion dandling the kid. 

To this country his strongest attach me.nt was 
his necessities : he disliked every thing in ijt, and 
was, except when explaining an Italian author 
to an attentive scholar, to the last degree sple- 
netic. On his first arrival in London, he had 
l^een captjvated by the flavor of m^lt-liquor ; 
and perhaps not knowing that it had qualities 
different from the small wines of Italy, he had^ 
in a hot summer, indulged in London porter to 
an excess that made him ever after lotbe malt 
fnd hops. Of the fruits of our. climate, hQ 
complained piteously : they were ^o bad, he said^ 
that he never could eat above twelve fVindsor 
pears for his supper without suffering : he coul4 
drink no water that had not been boiled: and 
oijir vegeta.bles he described as a composition of 
iBoap and ashes. Yet, with all this melancholy 
fas.tidioqsnej53v. h^ was attentive to his dignity, 
and left a very comfortable abode when he dis? 
covered that the window-shutters drew up ancj 
duwn on pullies ; this he observed was ^ no^ 
genteel.* 

But of his meptal powers as a teacher, top 
pouch csinnot be said ; he found his disciple at- 
J;entive and ardent, and free from those faulty 
which are consequent on bad modes of instrucr 
tioQ. V Gran, capacity* was always his expre^j^ 
f^i9P) wKen be l^ad occftaioa to speak to Mr^ 

Sterling 
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Sterlmg of her : and to this * gran capacitS^ 
which consisted, not in acuteness, but in toughs 
R^s, he addressed, all his powers. When she 
asked him if iie considered the syntax of hi& 
own language, as ^peculiarly difficult ; he xeplied, 
that to a cefltiuo point aU languages are neatly 
equally easy of attainment : ' 'Tis when we come 
to the place whece roads divide, signorfi, tfaast 
^9ce Are apt to lose our way.' By his fine taste 
for poetry, he prepared her mind for Ihe re^ 
ceptioQ ctf wprks not included in the sad smaJjl 
circle of Italian literature ito which pupils ate 
60 .o&en coQ&ned. Ascribing to Metastasio, att 
that varbus merit he •so exclusively possesses^ 
suensible to the beautifiiil badinage of hi^ gem?* 
like similies, pointing out th^ astoiushing ferdn 
lity of imagination which could supply such va- 
riety in so ipany dramas, so little differing in 
the number and relative situation of the dra- 
mftis pfirson^, he yet (urae4 over pag^ of 
yreai^ p^ssiopj to lead her tq the p^pp$itipa^ 
9f fL higher capt, ^kea r^pating, by ?yay fi 
ceqBure, ^od t^ (he complete puzzle of Per<f 
trjide, ^ Aj^lisf!chin9 !' Arlecch^no ! JShe CQH^d nq| 
ii9Q|Lgin9 that tragic charficter bpre any ries^m-* 
bl^ncis to th^t of Harlequin, ^s she had ^eeq 
him once ofi a Londqn stage; for she l)ad noj; 
fhm known him, restored to hi^^rproper conspT 
quence by Florian. ^ Bpt, Sir,' Sfud s^^ ' th§ 
distress of Mcitastajsio^s plays \^ ^g ^easipg ; iiifi 
least alterAJtiw of dircumst^ncp wouli^ ofteo 
veoiQVfi it; aU/ ' Jf you ^s Q9t 6413969^/ mr 

swered 
6 
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swered he, ' read the Abate del Monte's Aris* 
todemo/ 

Entirely out of her reach were the inesti- 
mable selections from the ' Poeti Lirici/ now 
the delight of all Italian scholars. Guidi was 
not then known to the English, in general, as 
one of the first ornaments of Italy. Filicaja^s 
sweet piety had scarce reached the banks of 
ibe Thames. No one had shewn an interest 
in finding food for an incipient taste. The ele- 
gant and erudite Mathias was only laboring for 
us: we knew not the pleasures he was pre- 
paring, nor had many of us an idea that a na- 
tive of England, deprived, by the scourge of 
our age, of the power of visiting Italy, could 
rival the Italian poets in original coinposition. 

' Te, c»de gaudentes Sicambri 
Compositis yenerantur aimis/ 

Had not Gertrude been docile, respectfiil, 
and industrious, the signor might have been 
discouraged, as well as astonished, on finding that 
he had much to explain to her, of what was familiar 
to many girls much younger, and some things to 
recommend to her endurance, which other scho- 
lars had thought the recompence of their toil. He 
soon found she learnt the language, neither as that 
of youthful paiftion, nor to understand an opera ; 
and she had so much of his confidence as to be in- 
dulged with all the expressions of his rage at hav--^ 
ing been sent for by a young earl and countess on 
their marria^, to read ^ degli ambretti/ of their 

own 
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own selection, so many days in a \Veek to them, 
and at feeling condemned by a lady at whose house 
he was teaching, to prefer a translation of Telema- 
chusinto Italian, to the colloquial language of 
Goldoni's comedies^ In the former case, he had 
had a violent hoarseness — in the latter, he was 
forced to give up his judgment 

It is not very w^onderful that any one thus gasp* 
ing for knowledge, and thus fortuitously indulged 
with the means of attaining it, should feel very 
gratefully the attentions of such a master as 

G : they had even the pow^r, for six 

weeks, to make her fancy him a good poet, 
but here she was undeceived; and sorry was 
she then to find he did not share in the dis- 
covery. But notwithstanding his exquisite taste, 
certainly a worse remschmidt never hammered 
out verses from the anvil of a barren brain. 
Not being fuUy occupied in an evening, he 
projected a plan of employment united w;ith 
emdument : he set himself to turn into Italian, 
tlie poetry of Handel's * Acis and Galatea,* 
and took the infinite pains of making the mea^ 
sures so accord with those of the English poem, 
that the music might suit his translation. ' I 
know enough of music, Signora,' said he, * to 
do this: I know where the bass notes will fall 
in the recitative ; and I have a musical friend 
who will try it for me. I mean then to have 
it performed at one of your great concert-rooms 
for my benefit — the tickets will be half a guinea 
f— J dare say the good lady, here will let you go.' 
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To diamiss the atory : Gcrtiiude oommunicated 
jtbe .project to Mn Sterling, who referriDg her 
to » jH>Qk on his shelves, informed her that the 
iponis of Holders music were translated from 
the. Itfdian for the purpose. Of thb it was fit 

tip iitforiQ poor Signer G : he ,had just 

taken out his manuscript, to shew her his pro^ 
pesS'-'-oo^ a4:t was completed, when ishe, very 
unwillingly, reveaJed the fact With the utmost 
mng frwd. be rolled up his papers, curled up 
bijs nose^ .«nd saying only, ' I see it will not da>i* 
^ drppt th$ subject 

No( a ^rnile had ever beamed from J^dy Tj^x^ 
more'j^ (aowtenance on Gertrude'^ pjre^ent QC/cup^* 
4h>q; buttiie treaty once mad^, 

^ The tbM^g was d(Hie^ .^nd past recalling^' 
a^d i^be felt independent, In reply to many faints 
thrown out, of the prpbi^b^lity of her i¥>w becoming 
^ Cjatholip, she was carfsf^il to risport to Mr. Ster^ 
tic^ before her ladyship, th? proofi^ sihe recQved 

irpW Q-- 's conversation, pf his specif^s pf faith. 

* I wn/ said be one day to her, ^ no bigot, Signora ; 
if I h^d wife i^nd children, they should have reli^ 
gion, and go to church; but fur inyself, I am man 
pf honour •'< — In philosophy, h^ professed himself a 
Platonisjt, and entertained a thorough contempt for 
^\\ experimental deduction ; . * flicperiment, Sig^ 
flora,' he said, * may be made to prove any thing/ 

Xhese repetitions from his conversation became 
tpxts for Mr. Sterling, whenever his mind was at 
leisure, or opportunity occurred for speaking. 

' How 



* How completely,*' wdiiid he say, * do the ar- 
gutn^tt of sophists dfestt^oy themselves! This matt 
16, 1 suppoere, too pfoud to be a Christian ; yet he, 
by infei*ence; confesses that, without Christianity, he 
tfould not govern his family : he may do very well 
to teach Italian ; but this basenet^ of rtiaking others' 
believe for his own convenience what he denies^^ 
hinfll^elf, riSust not escape you/ 

A smart young physician, who had been so for- 
tunate as tX) render the countess's broken-down 
carriage some service in the street, about this time' 
became a visitor at the house, and seemed to taktf 
l^lace of poor Cafr ! in her ladyship's regard. A 
persuasion that his advice had been beneficial to' 
her health, made the partiality reasonable. He 
itos told there was always e chair and a plate for 
Him ; and not unfrequently the expectation of hini, 
it)fluenced the oeconomy of the table : 'twas pity 
that, with all these good pains, he should almost 
ihvariably pop in on jour maigre; but so it is, in 
generali with thrifty housewives, who, if tiiey dine 
en deshabille^ or vary their hour* or if they have 
ihort commons, or do not chuse to be seen, havel 
gome reason for suspecting that the furies have 
gone round to their acquaintance- and sent them. 
And may this ever be the cottecting punishment of 
' that pnde or feat negligence, which are called hos- 
j^itality arid oeconomy. The even tenor of govem- 
ffient ifta< well-regulated family, demands no apo- 
logies; compels to 'no meannesses, shrinks from no 
kindnesses^ In their most liberal feelings^ Albert 
* '•^* and 
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and his Frances never make professions they eandOf/- 
at all times, fulfil — never offer kindness they do not 
wish demanded: early, punctual, accommodating 
they invite by their easy manners to a reciprocal 
cordiality ; decorous, select^ and setting an example . . 
of propriety, bold must be those friends who trans-" 
gress the bounds of a friendly politeness^ 

Dr. Mirabel was too good-humored, or perhap9. 
too well pleased, or possibly too prudent, to see any 
thing amiss : he was a sensible man and a scholar : 
he spoke good English and wrote good Latin, loved 
poetry and politics, had published, and was inte-> 
rested in Mr. Sterling's pursuits : to Gertrude he 
was something rather kind than merely civil; and 
her odd employments amused him : to the countess^ 
he was Just what it became him to be ; and with 
Mr. Sterling he might have stood well, but for a 
little, — a very little tint of the marvellous about 
him, which made all Mirabel's geese veiy much 
like swans. 

Ijady Luxmore's partiality had now seen * some, 
weather ;' and it was approaching its zenith— but 
even the amaranthus will fade! and Dr. MirabeVs. 
blossoming happiness, impossible as it seemed, and. 
when most promising a vivid expansion, closed, on. 
a sudden, to open no more* We must step behind 
the scene for the cause. 

Whatever was the doctor's original motive for 
fostering this proffered intimacy, it owed much of 
the ardor with which it was nourished, to a feeling 
tha tplaced the countess, unconsciously, in the situ-^ 
ation of a cajoled person. Her ladyship mighty 

without 
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tvithout any fear of contradiction, value herself on 
the attractions of Calypso ; but she had her Eucha- 
ris ; and the doctor soon perceiving the form of go- 
vernment, and perhaps not suspecting that the 
common ' routine of business' was not in all cases 
to be strictly adhered to, as if he had already hook- 
ed his fish, thought he had only to ask permtssion 
of the owner of the sti*eam to carry off his prize, 
and increase his chances for success in his profes- 
sion. Like ourselves when sealing a letter, he had 
worked up the wax, as he thought, to a good tone 
and color for the impression. The device of his 
seal must have been, we may fairly suppose, the 
god of love kneeling to the goddess of wisdom with 
the legend, 

* Tu nihil invitd dices faci^sve Minerva/ 

But he knelt in vain— though he talked of the 
honor of the connection, and only hinted at what 
her ladyship miglit, in her well-known generosity, 
chuse to do for her favorite. 

Gertrude occupied intensely for Mr. Sterling, 
but absorbed m her Italian studies, had suffered 
Dr. Mirabel's tender assiduities, either to escape 
her notice, or, extremely dull of apprehension in 
what concerned herself, she had not affixed to them 
the construction they might have borne. She 
had been reading to her tujLor 

• Or odi dunqae tu, che*l ciel minaccia 
A te, diletta mia, strani accidenti/ 

• • •• 

She: 
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She knew she was to expect^ 

« l*oimfctde — 

Cbel Tiver di Clorioda al sao Aa deve/ 

when having closed her book, and made her low 
curtesy to the signor, she endeavored to overcome 
the feelmg that her less<Mi had excited, and went 
to resume her station and employment in the pre- 
sence of the countess. Descending the stairs, she 
saw the footman shut the door on some on^ and 
she thought it the doctor; but not having a^ habit of 
asking questions, in the replies to which she felt no 
interest, she rested in ignorance. 

She found Lady Luxmore pacing the room m an' 
extraordinary ferment ; but as small causes would^ 
in her affairs, produce very visible effects^ eVen this 
excited no surprbe ; and Gertrude saw nothing.to 
remark, save that she was in one of her very worst 
humors^ 

Do we talk of womeh as n6l ftble to keep a se- 
cret? Lady Luxmore then must be exalted' above 
her sex; for, even in her pasl^i6n, she was prudent; 
attd never did ghe betray to Gertrude the confi- 
dtoce of Mr. Cah* in the foi'm'ei* instance, or of 
Dr. Mirabel in the' iireseiit,consequeridy when the 
silly girT was next Waiting in the * carriage at the 
dtotisfs- door — ^for to the rites of this temple she 
was never admitted — sfeeing * the'^ doctor pass, she 
returned his bow, by expressing to hka her sur- 
prise at the length of his abseance. He^ shook his 
head and retired. — Did he suppose it possible that 
she-t^asQOt in the secret? 

CdAP^ 
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CHAPTER XLlV* 



Excuse for defects. Portrait of Edmund Howard, The tot* 
tery-mania, Happy deaths. Acts of despotism* A subtle 
'enemy, A defeated plot, 

• 

Conscious as weare,that so *oeri/ ordinary, so com- 
'nion^place a character as our Gertrude, may sadly 
fail in attaching interest ; and happy as we should 
be to increase her claims on the feelings of our 
"readers, we cannot, even in the introduction of a 
lover, avail ourselves of circumstances for the 
purpose. The 

^ Si vis me Here, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi,' 

of the poet, applies not here ; for, .howevet- ill the 
treatment of Dr. Mirabel, as Gertrude was not in 
the secret, it is impossible for us to communicate 
. her sentiments on the occasion. And, indeed, if 
. she. had formed any, they would have been ao 
. much of a hue with the rest of her character, that 
. nobody would thank her or eVen us, for tiie re- 
velation. 

We would have her considered, as she existed^ 

Jn the form of an imperfect being, seeking to da 

right, and not always able to accomplish it, when 

VOL. II. 1$ d sb^ 
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she had discovered in ^bat it consisted. We 
would have her seen in all the variation^ of chear« 
ful and dejected spirits, and of better and worse 
humor, generally humble, and submissive, always 
decorous, and industrious ; but to do what we wish 
accurately, we should journalise ; and we are, per- 
haps, even now, too circumstantial for the little 
leisure of modern habits of life. Let us beg, 
therefore, that Gertrude may be supposed, in im- 
portant points, very much like our neighbors, 
Charlotte Wellbred, Hester Lowly, and Francesco 
Steady : she will consider herself as complimented; 
and in acknowledgment of this accommodation, 
we will communicate to our readers the sincere 
pleasure it gives us to see others of the rising gar 
neration of girls, growing up to womanhood, from 
whom examples may be deduced, by future writers, 
to prove what good mothers, -without delegating 
their duties, are capable of atehieving. 

The summer of this year was spent entirely in 
London, and without a wish, on the part of Ger- 
trude, to give up the * verdi prati' of the Ita- 
lian poets, for the reality of the country: the 
country would continue within her reach: her 
present opportunity would return no more. She 
was now so often excused from the airings, by her 
employment for Mr. Sterling, and the recognised 
necessity of makirig the most of that which cost 
money, that in general, if he went in the carriage, 
as was ;grown his habit, * she knew herself safe: 
when he could not, she must go; but having 

brought 
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brought to perfection, the aft of sewbg, chemin 
faisaJ^tf the time was not Io$t. 

He t^gan pow, however, to regret her detetitiott^ 
and soxoetimes woukl say, ^ I warit your company/ 
' You must go with me to Chelsea/ said he, ' to 
see fL xiew mrquaiDtance of mine. — ^"Tis aii old 
quak^r, of whom I |^uy our fruit. I have me( 
with few such men as this simple Edmund How<- 
?rd/ 

H^re, jigain, she met an instructor. iTiis man—? 
let us^l^e pt^^doned if we indulge in a gratifying re? 
f oU^ction of drpw^ed wprlh ! — was one of those iff, 
vrhom experience, joined to natural good senses 
fpr^ }»rorldly wisdom, while. moral and r^ligioq^ 
principle give to the hftrplessness pf the dove^ ^ 
dignify of a virtuous preference : the gentleness cj^ 
h\p l}9t^ral terpper was guarded by a sagacity th^^ 
owed i^ origin to ill treatment : when he ceasef^ 
tQ be subject tP ppprjession^ it w^s a bulwark 
jag^i^ait the cra^t or the violence of i;be world ; ^n^ 
it had enabled him to rear a family in peace ai)0 
pro3p^ity« He bad bepn a servant in the family 
of 'Sir Hans Slo^nft and had received ^lany les- 
sons in prudence^ from the ijaedical baronet * 1 
will tpU thee,* paid he to Mr. Sterling, * what hd^ 
be^in the f^ce the world has shewn to me. Whep 
I was a, jjoy, the squire of pur parigh prppiised n^e 
fi halfpenny a^plec^i ^f I wpyld jpatoh mjce in h^s 
))^rn ; tihe rewi^$l vtjas gr^e^t, and t was diligent; : 
and tb^n he ^aljtjercjd hi^ hajCgain, and would give 
flie ,flnly A psHHy.a dftz^n ; ypt, 1 hfiv€ gptpQ ijy 
inAup.tfy f#d jqjijrt; ftP^ I h^ye ^vje4 to.see Jh^ 

D d a however 
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however we may treat one another, it is riot intern}* 
ed that one man should sow, and another reap. 
The fruit-trees, in my garden, are all my own plant- 
ing ; and they will, I think, just last my time. The 
elnnis, at my door, will outlive me. I brought 
those two, both at once, on my shoulder, from 
Windsor forest ; and now, I see my children and 
grand- children sit in their shade.' 

There was a charm about the character of this 
good old man, which spread a serenity over that 
of others, while conversing with him : his opinions 
were decided, but mild ; his knowledge of mankind 
was extensive, but not prejudiced ; his long resi- 
dence in the place where he lived, his shrewd ob- 
servation, and his perfect memory, made him an in- 
valuable local retord: he could account for names 
of places, which, to the then enquirer, seemed arbi- 
trary : he remembered palaces, on the bank of the 
Thames, now no more, and knew the histories of 
families, surviving in remote generations, or lost 
in tlie fusion of alliances. 

• But above all his worldly prudence, and his 
acquired knowledge which, in many ways, was 
astonishing, rose his faith, his piety, his resigna- 
tion, his right judgment of this temporary state 
*of being; and his stedfast reliance on the promise 
of that which shall succeed it. The good that may 
be extracted from evil ; the advantage of early dis- 
cipline ; the" much that may be done by industry, 
application, and a willing mind, were the topics of 
\his simple eloquence, while shifting the ladder 
from one tree to anotlier, in hopes tp find riper er 

better 
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better fruit for hi$ customers, amongst whom^tlie 
old man's correct taste made him rank Mr. Ster-- 
ling and * the young person/ as he . cfilled Ger- 
trude, highly. Lady Luxmore, generally on such 
occasions, sat in the house with the females, and 
trafficked for flo wrs, simple waters, and cakes. . 
. ^ What a world this would be,' thought Gerr 
trude^ ^ were all like thee, good Edmund Howard.' 
And when fruits were over, and Mr. Sterling 
called to ask how the worthy gardener was getting 
through the winter, she learnt, from his acknow- 
ledgments, how nearly are allied, humility, and 
dignity. ^ I thank thee for thy friendly call,' would 
he say : ^ the kindness of our betters is sweet ; and 
it was a kind, and a very kind thing, to take this 
trouble only to know how a poor old man doesw 
I shall have, I trust, some fine fruit in the season .: 
I am trying an improvement on my trees ; and if 
we all live so long, I shall be glad to gather for 
thee, and to talk with thee again." 
. There are persons who have the art of bring^g 
put only the worst furniture of their neighbors' 
hearts, and who may justly say, they find all man- 
kind corrupt or hostile: there are others, who 
meet with only the good and fair of human cha- 
racter, and who, therefore, paint flattering likene^- . 
ses ; but there are a third set, who seem to give 
the merit they find ; and of this description was 
Edmund Howard, 

His religious opinions, the old man was too well 
bred to obtrude ; but when he found .Mr. Sterling 
well read b Barclay s Apology, and acquainted 

with 
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v,iA the spfedfic differences of all clltsses of d»^ 
eenters, he was not shy on the subject On morid 
pointS) much was to be gained from his sentimdDti; 
And their effects were not nugatory in the mind of 
Gertrude. It is not to be wondered at^ that IQ 
the limited state of het purse, particularly htfatA 
Miss Bonfoy pro<^ur6d for her the yearly sum with 
which she drest berselfj the lottery, in its lowest 
feKisting division of hopes, should have ofiferad 
itsblf as A temptation : the increasing want of books^ 
and the possession of enough to risk, h^d again^ 
tdded to the incitations of puffing and posting, 
knade her give it a dew consideratloti ; and not 
during to avow it, she had no chance of bein^ 
thwarted Or advised on the subject. A visit to 
good old Ho^rard accidentally procured her th6 
counsel she hardly khew she needed, and ^etiietl 
her opinion. 

* ThW pooir womin,* said Howard, * who kept 
me from serving thee, is ohe oif the ifoai^iy &dffel*eri 
by hopes fiOm th6 lottery. When I see sUch peo- 
ple, first resorting to the pawilbroker, 4nd th^n tO 
•the lottery, I think I see, indeed, the cAterpillii- 
eating up what the locust had left I ani sbme^ 
how, I cannot tell how, doomed to hear lh'<fe mise- 
ries of every body. I suppose they look oh k 

quaker, as sick people do on an apothecary, as onfe 
ivho ttiay see tliem in iill sorts Of undresses, I 
can give but little assistance ; and, ift this tase, adr 
tice could never come in time, for I know, that 
unless it fs too late, it is never listened tOp Thk 
woman and her husbfuid kept 4 Very ref)UtablB 

shop 
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^p in this place, and were living, content and 
happy ; till a servant in the neighborhood, who had 
got a small prize in the lottery, made the silly 
creature covetous : she then laid out a small sum^ 
Unknqifn to her husband, and, so mi^ch the worse 
foi: her, was fortunate ; this encpuraged her to tell 
her husband, and to prompt hisq to try: he did 
so, and lost : .she then fancied> as she said, that the 
luck might lie. on her side of the family; and she 
induced a sifter to try, whp was likewise success- 
ful. She, now having her head full of numbers 
and prizes, dreamt that she bought a shaie of a 
pattioalar tick^ti for one of hei; pbil^j^a ; and to 
s^^complish thisj she pawned $om^ u^ful articles: 
tim proving unsuccessful, one might have sup-* 
posed she would have been quiet; but the mad- 
ness had, by this time, seized the whole family ;> 
and in the course of a few ^ weeks, they were sq re-^ 
duced, as to baye neither shop nor dwelling ; apd 
this poor foolish wretch, is now subsisting by sjft-* 
ing cinders/ Tbi^ fact whi^h we have stated, with* 
out embellishment, gave Gertrude the knowledge 
she wanted ; and her money was safe. 

^ Our bell goes,* said Howard, * in one of Mr. 
Sterling's visits with Gerti'ude, for two funerals. 
Tis an extraordinary circumstance. Two excellent 
women, step-mother and daughter, have lived to- 
gether here, for sqme years : the mother stout, the 
daughter a sad invalid. The mother had a para« 
lytic stroke : we were grieved, and said, ' If she 
goes firsti what will the poor sick o^e do ?— *But 
the sick one got well, and was so anxious for the 

Ql4 
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old lady's life, that we all wbhed her to live, even 
helpless as she was. At last, the house M'as shut 
up, and then we said, ^ O ! now the good old wo« 
Boan is released ;' but it was not so ; the daughter' 
had died, in a moment, of apoplexy : the old lady 
had, at the same time, a fresh stroke ; she lived 
but three days, and never knew of her daughter s 
death or illness. Now, thee must acknowledge, 
friend, concluded Edmund Howard, that die wit 
of man could hardly have devised the means for 
so happy an end; 

We return to our Italian master, and his pupil. 

Having weathered all the storms and tempests 
that occurred, during the time her stock of cash 
lasted,Gertrude was beginning to look forward,with 
some little palpitation, to the necessity of present- 
ing her purse to Mr. Sterling. The Signor had 
not relaxed in his attention to her improvement ; 
and he had assured her, that could she devote, in 
all, two years to the language, what was difficult 
to her must be so to him, and that, if ever she had 
an opportunity of visiting Italy, she would not need 
an interpreter. Two guineas for eight lessons^ 
and three lessons in a week, had exhausted her 
twenty guineas, and all she could pilfer from her 
allowance for clothes ; and sixteen guineas more 
would be wanting to complete the purpose ; but 
Mr. Sterling had been, for some time, kind to her : 
and knowing that she might place reliance on his 
word, she thought her fears groundless, though sho 

could not but fear. 

She 
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She was deliberating on the manner in which 
she should bring forward her , request!, when she 
was reduced to situations in which she would not 
have stooped to make it, and which nearly remo- 
ved the purpose of making it. Without any ade- 
quate provocation, and therefore it may fairly be 
supposed, prompted, Mr. Sterling, one day when 
she had displeased him, called her an ungrateful 
.girl. She felt the injustice of the charge; it 
wounded her deeply; and she began to ask her-- 
self whether she were not guilty of a culpable 
baseness, in admitting it, thus tacitly, especially as 
it was repeated with fresh energy all the while she 
was standing silent: she was going to reply, when 
her interest came to her recollection, and she shut 
her lips : again she thought herself wrong; and the 
reproof proceeding, she laid down the papers in 
her handi and said, * Sir, I do not deserve to be 
called ungrateful : you accuse me unjustly :'— she 
then quitted the room, and was employed no more 
the whole day. Mr. Sterling came and looked at' 
her : she proceeded with her own work, and no- 
thing occurred. At dinner, he was not uncivil, 
arid she was cool and respectful: in the evening, 
she was called into the study ; and he seemed to 
wish she should, forget what had happened : she 
was still distant, — he asked her what wa$ the 
matter. — * You have called me ungrateful. Sir,* 
said she, ^ and I feel it.' — * O ! you stomach it, 
Miss, do you ?' said he, and proceeded with a vin- 
dication of his cl)arge, and his right to say what 
be pleased : she heard what he said, and left the 

room. 
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room« At night, she took leave of him with a 
respectful distance, and went to bed very unhappy, 
but yet with a consciousness of doing right* The 
next day was Sunday, and she was called into the 
study to witness the most dignified candor, and to 
receive the most graceful condescension ; for, on 
her entering the room, he said, * Gertrude, I was 
peevish yesterday, and I was unjust : I called you 
imgrateful; — I ought not to have done so, for 
you do not merit the reproacii : when I had once 
said it, the pride of man made me support my opi- 
nion : I beg your pardon ; shake hands ; let us 
be friends again.' 

No one can imagine her feeling : never had she 
thought so highly as now, of Mr. Sterling ; it seem* 
ed as if she possessed his confidence ; and their 
cordiality was mutual : it was surely i^ happy mo- 
ment to ask for the sixteen guineas. O ! no ; Geiv 
trade could take no advantage of any one. 

A few days after, and while their friendship was 
tininterrupted^ he employed her to copy a note, on 
the neat composition of which he rather prided him- 
self; but which must inevitably have produced a 
quarrel with the person to whom it was addressed; 
he asked her^ as he now often did, her opinion of 
it ; she replied by saying she could not like it, 
and being required to give her reason, she said 
th^e was an Ishmaelitish spirit in it He sent 
her away, as if not disposed to employ her ; but 
presently he called her again, and shewing her the 
note, very much lowered in its tone, he said, good 
hnmoredly, * Comq, Miss, tell me if I am an Ish* 

maelite 
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maelitc no w.-*-*-^But neither was thfe, in btr jadgr 
ment, an honorable opportunity for begging. 

Successes like these, ai^ed influence, and ifhe 
never abused it; but when sh^ thought herself 
fairly removed from the action of afty bias, she veU-* 
tured one morning to rcfmihd him respectfully of 
his prbmise, and to inform him thaC she had 6ih 
tered on that set of lessons which would take her 
last two guineas,-^— -^ What could eiiceed lier asto- 
nishment and her dismay, when he replied, that 
he must consider the matter again : — that he was 
not at all pleased with her : that she learnt, aiid no 
one was the wiser fdr what she Icai'nt : that those 
Italian fellows were generally sent out of their owd 
country, for some misdemeanor; and, in short, 
that she must not expect the performance of hia 
promise ! 

She would probably have asked in what way 
^he could display her learning so as not to offend 
ImAj Liixmore; sfai would have remarked that 
©--— ^ — . was thfe ianie person as when Ho ob- 
jeetion was madb td him ; dnd she Inight ha^e in* 
Ittsated ; but she was ordered to bi sitent, and to 
^uit th6 room. 

The shock came by surprise, for thtwgh she had 
feared to a^k, she had hot doubted Mr. Sterling's 
honour : yet she retffed in silence ; for never could 
Gertrude, however indignant — and indignant she 
often was — be charged with the vulgar rage implied 
by a forbas retreat ; fehe was always tatter when 
offendfed, but r>ever louder. 

Her occupadorts led her into the frorit-parlor 

where 
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where was the countess : she sat down to work ; • 
but the tears gushed out 

Her ladyship wias not in one of her worst hu- 
aiors. She asked the cause of her tears ; and- 
Gertrude revealed it, at the same time professing 
her resolution to submit, but not at all veiling her 
feelings ; and when she ceased to speak, she re- 
tired up stairs to cry. 

As soon as she could command her feelings, she 
wrote a note to G in these words : 

■' Sir, 

* A circumstance having arisen which, 
to my infinite regret, hinders my proceeding in 
reading Italian with you, I inclose what I am in- 
debted to you, and remain, Sir, 

• Your obliged and obedient, 

* Gertrude Aubrey/ 

What she inclosed was, indeed, somewhat more 
than what she was indebted ; but she had not cou« 
rage to stand the protraction of her misery ; and 
still more afraid was she of being drawn into telling 
something too near the truth, to be creditable to 
the discipline under which she smarted : she pre* 
ferred one. effort, and left Godfrey and his fellow- 
heroes to liberate Jerusalem without an intention 
of ever again enquiring how: or by whose means 
it was brought about. , 

Haying written her note, she sat down on the 

side of her bed and wept afresh ; in which unpror 

fitable employnaent .she w^. sjurprised.by a visit 

, / 2 from 
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from Lady Luxmore, who, instead of scolding, - 
came to soothe, and instead of justifying herun-- 
cle, condemned, all together, his caprice. . She even . 
offered her the money ; she pressed her to receive, 
it ; but Gertrude, though duly sensible of the kind- 
ness, declined it. * Were it parsimony, in Mr, 
Sterling,' she said, * I would accept it, and thank- 
fully; but it is to the teacher, nay, it is to my, 
learning at all, that he objects ; and he shall be 
obeyed,' 

Lady Luxmore remonstrated, and again oflfered: 
she at last begged ; but could obtain nothing farther 
than a promise from Gertrude, to withhold her. 
note till the next morning, 

Mr. Sterling was, all the rest of that day, insuf- 
ferable. Whenever he saw her, it was, indeed, in 
tears; but .these tears did not, of necessity, pro-r 
voke unkind expressions. He repeated to him- 
self, when no one contested the point, that he 
would be obeyed : again, the Signor might be aii 
outlaw ; she Warnt, and did every thing clse^ slily 
and in private; and, da capo^ he would be obeyed. 
No reply, the most patient, was endured; no in- 
treaty, the most humble, that she might be permit- 
ted to submit in peace, could avail. The countess 
was almost compassionate, though silent ; but Mr. 
Sterling, even when Gertrude wished him good 
night, was bitter. 

After a disturbed sleep, she ^ent down stairs^ 
more than half ill with fretting.— r— She must, 
of necessity, pass his study-door, and perceiving 
i( open, she turned her head away : he had pro- 
voked 
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voked a spirit, not hai^hty but generous : and to 
be eivfl was out of her power. Scarcely could she 
ci^dit ber ears, when^ as she passed the door, she 
beard faim call her : she stopt ; he beckoned her ; 
she went into the study ; he bade her shut the 
door ; she obeyed, and be said : 

* I am tired of this &roe :-^It is by Lady Lux* 
more^ desire that I have behaved thus ill to you : 
she is jedous of G— — , as «he is of every body 
else, I think. I told her that what you express 
is no more than the gratitude I know you feel to 
every body who teaches you any thing ; but this 
would not satisfy her; she has let oie l^ave no 
peace till I promised to stop your learning ItaUan; 
but she is frightened by seeing you so firm, and I 
may now do as I like ; so fetch me a slip of pa- 
per, and hold my pipe ; and I will write you a 
draught on the banker.' 

Gertrude's feet were nailed to the ground, ^fae 
said ^ What am I to do, Sir ?' 

' Why, fetch the paper,* said he, laughing. 

* But, Sir, if Lady Luxmore and yxiii »x^ not 
agreed between yourselves ui governing me, how 
am I to obey you ?' 

* Nay, indeed, I know not. You have a hard 
task of it, I own/ 

* What am I to say to Lady Luxmore?' 

^ Just what i^ou please : it is of little conse- 
quence.* 

* May I say, <Sir, tUat you have changed your 
mind? 

• ' yes; 
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* Yes ; or that jou could wish she would changcf 
her's, if you like/ 

With acknowledgments of Mr. Sterling's good* 
oess, she left the study, and returned to the coun* 
tess, who, with little care to preserve appearances, 
had laid out on the dining-table the checque for 
the banker, which she knew would.be wanted. 
Gertrude had only to say that Mr. Sterling had 
been very kind; and the matter was all settled 
again. 

Here ended all Gertrude Aubrey's suffering^ 
from any waywardness in his temper : and here 
began a new trial for her in the excess of his coa« 
fidence and his kindness. 
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